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Editorial 


Alternatives for the 1990s 


Saul H. Mendlovitz, 
Yoshikazu Sakamoto, Dhirubhai Sheth, 
and R. B. J. Walker 


s we enter the last decade of the twentieth century, political events 

have been moving with extraordinary rapidity. Transformations in 
Europe, both East and West, have been the most dramatic expression 
of contemporary fluidities, but they in turn cannot be understood 
` apart from more fundamental alterations in the structures of global 
geopolitics and the accelerations of an increasingly integrated world 
economy. Some have been tempted to interpret these events in famil- 
iar categories. They have applauded the long-delayed “end of ideology” 
or the apparent victory of capitalism and modernity over socialism and 
tradition. More sanguine observers, however, have suggested that re- 
cent events merely reinforce suspicions that familiar categories do not 
always offer the best interpretation of what is going on. 

Since its founding in 1974, Alternatives has sought to challenge 
many of the assumptions that, under conditions of Cold War and pax 
americana, have long seemed so persuasive, but that have now come 
under increasingly sustained criticism. At a time when attention to the 
demands of state power was thought to constitute the essence of “real- 
ism,” Alternatives has been more interested in evidence of shifts toward 
more global structures and loyalties. At the same time, it has refused 
the temptation of uncritically accepting these shifts at the expense of 
more local identities and sensibilities. At a time when sequential stages 
of economic growth were thought to constitute the essence of “devel- 
opment,” Alternatives has been more interested in claims that social 
and economic life might be more appropriately organized in relation 
to human needs and ecological sustainability. At a time when ideas 
about legitimate knowledge were dominated by positivistic accounts of 
science and the separation of facts from values, Alternatives has under- 
lined the importance of normative theory and even utopian specu- 
lation. And at a time when the-analysis of world affairs was conducted 
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almost entirely within the cultural horizons of Europe and North 
America, Alternatives has sought to encourage dialog with other 
cultural traditions around the world. Indeed, Alternatives has been con- 
cerned with the extent to which local action can guide global change. 

Many of these challenges have themselves entered into mainstream 
thinking and have begun to inform interpretations of recent events. 
Claims about the autonomy of states have begun to sound distinctly 
quaint. Ecological considerations have begun to have some impact on 
a broad political constituency. Appeals to scientific knowledge have lost 
some of their glamor as claims about critical theory, ethics, and various 
forms of postmodern philosophy have challenged positivistic stereo- 
types. Ethnocentrism may be still deeply ingrained, but cultural chau- 
vinism seems increasingly difficult to sustain. 

In looking forward as editors of Alternatives, we are encouraged 
both by some of the openings and opportunities suggested by recent 
events and by the extent to which many of the ideas that have found 
expression in the pages of this journal have begun to have an impact 
on contemporary debate and political practice. We are also convinced 
that Alternatives can provide an important forum in which emerging 
ideas about the character and potential of contemporary transfor- 
mations can be both extended and, in turn, challenged. 

We therefore continue to seek contributions that further our 
understanding of the global context of human affairs and how it may 
be possible to construct more appropriate forms of security and less 
exploitative forms of development. We are especially interested in con- 
tributions that explore how emerging global structures are generating 
new political identities and demands for more effective democratic 
participation in the processes that affect people’s lives. For, whatever 
novelties there may be at the level of global geopolitics.or the world 
economy, struggles around states, cultures, ethnicities, genders, and 
ecologies continue. We seek contributions that report on local strug- 
gles and popular movements and that interpret their domestic as well 
as global impact. We would therefore like to encourage analyses that 
seek to understand the significance of, say, feminism or environmen- 
talism, neighborhood activism or global constitutionalism, nationalism 
or the revitalization of civil society, in the context of broader geo- 
political and economic processes. Contributions that are conscious of 
the need for theoretical innovation in a world of disconcerting change, 
but that remain readily accessible to a general and politically active 
audience, are also especially encouraged. 
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Security, Sovereignty, and the 
Challenge of World Politics 


R. B. J. Walker* 


The Security of States and the Security of People 


The dilemma before us seems obvious enough. Threats to people’s 
lives and well-being arise increasingly from processes that are world- 
wide in scope. The possibility of general nuclear war has been the most 
dramatic expression of our shared predicament, but potentially mas- 
sive ecological disruptions and gross inequities generated by a global 
economy cause at least as much concern. Nevertheless, both the pre- 
vailing interpretations of what security can mean and the resources 
mobilized to put these interpretations into practice are fixed primarily 
in relation to the military requirements of supposedly sovereign states. 
We are faced, in short, with demands for some sort of world security, 
but have learned to think and act only in terms of the security of states. 

Symptoms of this dilemma are readily apparent. States are less and 
less convincing in their claims to offer the security that partly legit- 
imizes their power and authority. Moreover, processes set in motion by 
the demands of military defense evidently make us all more and more 
insecure as inhabitants of a small and fragile planet. Whether judged 
through apocalyptic images of extermination, in terms of the compara- 
tive costs of missiles and medical facilities, or on the basis of accounts 
of the integration of military production into the seemingly benign 
routines of everyday life, we know that it is scarcely possible to invoke 
the term “security” without sensing that something is dreadfully wrong 
with the way we now live. 

Elements of this dilemma have been familiar for a considelable 
time. They have provoked controversy ever since the states system 
emerged from the decaying feudal hierarchies of early modern 
Europe. The contradiction between the presumed legitimacy of war 
and claims about reason, progress, enlightenment, and civilization has 
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proved especially awkward. For the most part, the contradiction has 
been resolved through a trade-off between freedom and necessity; that 
is, the necessities of war have been understood as the ultimate guaran- 
tee of the freedom and autonomy of states unwilling to submit to other 
states’ ambitions of empire. 

Moreover, states have long been understood as sources of danger 
as well as agents of protection. Thomas Hobbes was content to argue in 
the seventeenth century that the dangers could not possibly be as intol- 
erable as the miseries and brutalities of an ungoverned state of nature. 
Others have subsequently worked out accounts of democratic account- 
ability that are rightly regarded as major achievements of modern po- 
litical life. Even so,-it is in relation to claims about the security of states 
that democratic processes have remained most seriously qualified. 

In whatever way these suspicions may have been dealt with in the 
past, they have now become especially acute. They converge on a wide- 
spread complaint that conventional accounts of security are much too 
restrictive in two distinct but interrelated senses. First, demands are 
issued for a broader understanding of whose security is at stake—for an 
effective account of the security of people in general, not just for the 
inhabitants of particular states. Hence concepts such as collective, com- 
mon, as well as world security emerge. These demands are usually rein- 
forced by accounts of the transformative character of the modern age, 
especially of the increasingly interdependent character of something 
that may be appropriately called world politics rather than just inter- 
state or international relations. 

Second, demands are made for a broader understanding of just 
what security itself involves. Power comes not just from the barrel of 
the gun. It is thus possible to define the meaning of security in relation 
to social, cultural, economic, and ecological processes, as well as to 
geopolitical threats from foreign powers. Hence, for example, peace 
rsearchers insist on the need to break down artificial distinctions 
between security and development. Hence also concepts such as struc- 
tural violence are elaborated on as ways of avoiding simplistic distinc- 
tions between peace and war. 

The general implication usually drawn from these lines of analysis 
concerns the need for a more global perspective on human affairs in 
general and on the reconstruction of security arrangements in particu- 
lar. If it now makes some sense to speak of a planetary ecology, a world 
economy, a potential global annihilation, or, more positively, even a 
global civilization, then surely, as many have suggested, it ought to be 
possible to envisage global political structures responsive to the securi- 
ty needs of the twenty-first rather than the seventeenth century.! 
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Security and Political Community 


Unfortunately, the dilemma before us is not quite as obvious or 
straightforward as it is often made to seem. Calls for a broader under- 
standing of security are inevitably challenged by familiar forms of skep- 
ticism. The institutions of state power are not noticeably withering away 
despite the complex patterns of global interdependence and territorial 
penetration in which states have become enmeshed. States still engage 
in geopolitical conflict and are jealous of their autonomy. Accounts of 
interdependence stimulate contrary accounts of dependence—of the 
structural disparities and exclusions that are at least as much a part of 
modern world politics as are patterns of integration. Moreover, the 
skeptics say, it may be trué that purely military definitions of security 
are far too narrow, but if the meaning of security is extended too far, so 
as to become almost synonymous with, say, development cr even jus- 
tice, then it will soon cease to have any useful analytical or operational 
meaning at all. 

Most seriously, however, even if we admit that we are all now partic-’ 
ipants in common global structures, that we are all rendered increas- 
ingly vulnerable to processes that are planetary in scale, and that our 
most parochial activities are shaped by forces that encompass the world 
and not just particular states, it is far from clear what such an admission 
implies for the way we organize ourselves politically. The state is a polit- 
ical category in a way that the world, or the globe, or the planet, or 
humanity is not.? The security of states is something we can compre- 
hend in political terms in a way that, at the moment, world security 
cannot be understood. 

This is an elementary point, and it is often made in a regrettably 
crude and ahistorical way. People, it is said, have competing interests 
and allegiances. They are always likely to put the interests of their own 
society and’state above any claims about a common humanity. In any 
case, the ongoing record of large-scale violence shows just how naive it 
is to hope for any political arrangements that give priority to some gen- 
eral human interest over the particular interests of states. Consequent- 
ly, this argument typically asserts, if you want peace, then prepare for 
war. 

The crudity of this kind of formulation should not detract from 
the key insight common to many who are skeptical about the potential 
for any broader understanding of security in the modern world. This 
insight concerns the extent to which the meaning of security is tied to 
historically specific forms of political community. Political communities 
have emerged historically; their character is not preordained by some 
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unchanging human nature or law of the jungle. In the modern world, 
states have managed to more or less monopolize our understanding of 
what political life is and where it occurs. To engage in politics now is to 
become obsessed with the historical achievements of states. This obses- 
sion is common to all significant political ideologies. Why engage in 
political life at all if not to challenge and even take over the reins of 
power? And what power is held by humanity as such, or can be repre- 
sented through claims about world politics and world security? 

The security of states dominates our understanding of what securi- 
ty can be, and who it can be for, not because conflict between states is 
inevitable, but because other forms of political community have been 
rendered almost unthinkable. The claims of states to a monopoly of le- 
gitimate authority in a particular territory, have succeeded in marginal- 
izing and even erasing other expressions of political identity—other 
answer to questions about who we are. This success did not come 
about lightly. Much of the history of the last half millennium can be 
written as an account of the energy and violence required to ensure 
that the monopolistic claims of states be respected. Whether through 
appeals to the nation, the flag, or the national interest, states continue 
to deploy immense resources on an everyday basis to ensure that this 
monopoly is maintained. 

The dominant understandings of what politics is all about, and 
thus of what security must mean, arise precisely because the very form 
of statist claims to a monopoly on legitimate authority challenges the 
very possibility of referring to humanity in general—and by extension 
to world politics or world security—in any meaningful way. It may be 
that the dilemma before us is painfully obvious. We live amidst ap- 
palling levels of violence and threats of even more appalling violence 
to come. Security policies predicated on the military defense of states 
alone are clearly inadequate to the task before us. But what exactly is 
to be done? And by whom? And for whom? Two kinds of answers to 
questions like these are relatively easy to comprehend. But because our 
prevailing understanding of security is so closely tied to statist claims to 
legitimate authority, it is necessary to situate both kinds of answers in a 
third and prior set of considerations. 

One kind of response is to focus on specific policy proposals. Ap- 
palling levels of violence demand immediate and often drastic policy 
initiatives. It is in this context that the past few years have sustained a 
renewed optimism in some parts of the world as the name of Gorba- 
chev has become synonymous with a revitalization of détente, an ad- 
mission of the obsolescence of old policies, and a willingness to slash 
military commitments in a way hardly thought possible in the mid- 
1980s. Another kind of response is to speculate about the structural .. 
forms—the institutions, semiformal regimes, and so on—through 
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which more appropriate security policies can be put into effect. But 
both responses depend, tacitly or explicitly, on some understanding 
of precisely what it means to be secure, and whose security is being 
ensured. 

The obviousness of the dilemma we are in does not, unfortunate- 
ly, help us respond adequately to questions like these. In fact, there is 
a danger that without serious attention to these broader questions, 
both the search for more effective policies and attempts to construct 
new institutional arrangements may lead us to merely reproduce or 


reorganize the status quo. This is especially important because pre- 


vailing accounts of security not only offer relatively coherent—al- 
though arguably quite unsatisfactory—answers to such questions, they 
also set certain limits on the way we have been able to think about 
more desirable alternatives. Those limits are clearly visible, for exam- 
ple, in the seemingly endless debate between the so-called realists and 
utopians—a debate that has effectively undermined any sustained 
attempt, in either academic scholarship or popular debate, to recon- 
sider the meaning of security in the modern world.3 

In what follows, therefore, I want to explore some of these limits 
in order to show to what degree contemporary thinking about world 
security has been caught within, but also has at least partly escaped 
from, the established rituals of debate about security. Four themes 
seem to me to be crucial: (1) the extent to which conventional ac- 
counts of security depend on certain assumptions embodied in the 
principle of state sovereignty; (2) the extent to which this account of 
security has subsequently been fixed in the categories of modernist 
theories of international relations; (3) the extent to which the prin- 
ciple of state sovereignty, the concept of security, and the categories of 
international relations theory reflect and reproduce deeply en- 
trenched assumptions about progressive political action; and (4) the 
extent to which many of the most interesting attempts to reconstruct 
the meaning of security have been forced to place many of these cher- 
ished assumptions into question. l 

In all four cases, I will suggest, the appropriate context in which 
to think about security is not the established discourses that have so 
successfully claimed the subject as their own—international relations 
theory, strategic studies, and so on—but the attempt to rethink the 
nature and possibility of political community in an age of evident 
transformations, dangers, and opportunities. 


Security and State Sovereignty 


Although aspirations for peace and alternative forms of security have 
become central to progressive forms of political action, and despite 
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the contentiousness of specific security policies, the meaning of secur- 

- ity itself has attracted relatively little attention. Compared with contro- 

. versies accompanying claims about democracy, freedom, or even devel- 
opment, the absence of sustained debate about the meaning of security 
is rather odd. The literature on both the technicalities and ethics of 
military deployments can now fill substantial libraries, but the concept 
of security itself is usually used as if its meaning is entirely straightfor- 
ward. This is because it is, in fact, quite straightforward, at least within 
the established conventions of political analysis. Attempts to articulate 
alternative accounts of structural violence, common or global security, 
and so on, necessarily challenge accounts of security that have con- 
gealed into the taken-for-granted conventions of what passes for com- 
mon sense. 

Symptomatically, a preoccupation with guns and bombs, with vio- 
lence and realpolitik, is not readily associated with an interest in abstract 
or philosophical problems. But when such an interest does arise, it 
tends to be concerned with either the technical character of strategic 
possibilities or the application of ethical principles to questions about 
war. Much of the debate about nuclear deterrence, for example, has 
occurred as a confrontation between technical and ethical standpoints. 
In both cases, explicitly political considerations are easily marginalized. 
Ethics, for example, comes to refer to principles of conduct that some- 
how transcend the grubby demands of political life, to the need to 
speak some sort of eternal truth to the corruptions of power. A preoc- 
cupation with technical considerations, on the other hand, tends to 
drift into a language of efficiency and rational action—a language in 
which it is all too tempting to speak of mass murder in the soothing jar- 
gon of game theory and certain kinds of economics. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, disputes about the precise nature of ethical conduct or 
about how to speak truth to power do not seem likely to diminish in 
the near future. And the extent to which supposedly rational accounts 
of efficient conduct have been incorporated into structures of violence 
remains a dark shame cast over the entire twentieth century. Con- 
sequently, although much is said about the techniques and ethics of 
security policy, it does not necessarily help us to clarify precisely what is 
at stake when conventional understandings of security are considered 
inadequate. 

The primary reason why the meaning of security is usually regard- 
ed as straightforward, and why so much of even the critical discussion 
of security policy avoids coming to terms with the explicitly political 
problems posed by the concept of security, is that this concept is so 
closely tied to the principle of state sovereignty. This principle, too, has 
become so much a part of our taken-for-granted understanding of 
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what modern political life is all about that we have largely lost sight of 
what it means to call it into question. And this is, of course, what at- 
tempts to rethink the meaning of security must do. 

The principle of state sovereignty is usually expressed in one of two 
different ways. For theorists of international relations, it refers to the 
fragmentation of political life into autonomous political units. But 
interpretations of what it means to be autonomous also vary consider- 
ably. Some analysts interpret autonomy negatively, stressing a capacity 
for selfish and even paranoid behavior; Hobbes’s image of individuals 
in a state of nature has been especially influential here. Others stress 
the positive connotations of freedom and self-development. They may 
follow Kant in hoping for a world of states all acting in accordance with 
universal principles of rational conduct. Or they may be more national- 
ist in inspiration, stressing the opportunity for different ways of life to 
emerge in different historical and cultural settings. Interpretations of 
the character of the political units can vary as well. Some analysts are 
content to refer to political units as relatively featureless black boxes, 
whereas others are more interested in the complexity and variety of 
states as historically constructed forms of political life. Despite all these 
potential variations, however, the central theme of state sovereignty as 
a matter of fragmentation is treated as the primary “fact” of interna- 
tional relations—a fact to which almost everything else of any signifi- 
cance is seen as a mere corollary. 

For analysts of political life within states, by contrast, sovereignty 
refers not to fragmentation but to centralization—to the monopoly of 
power and/or authority in a particular territory. Again there are signif- 
icant variations on the theme. The ambiguous relationship between 
power and authority offers considerable scope for the proliferation of 
accounts of the source and character of political legitimacy. Similarly, 
uncertainty as to whether sovereignty lies ultimately in the state as a 
sort of abstract entity or with the people who are somehow represented 
in and by the state offers sufficient room for endless debate about the 
most appropriate meaning of concepts like democracy and freedom. 

Theorists of international relations refer to state sovereignty in 
terms of fragmentation, whereas theorists of political life within states 
refer to the centralization of power/authority. But these are simply two 
ways of saying the same thing, depending on whether the state is 
viewed internally or externally. The complementary character of these 
two perspectives in the autonomous or sovereign nature of states is cru- 
cial, for it literally defines the conditions under which it has been possi- 
ble to think about security in the modern world. The principle of state 
sovereignty refers neither to just the fact of fragmentation nor to the 
fact of centralized authority, but to a specific claim about the relation- 
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ship between both tendencies. State sovereignty is in effect an excep- 
tionally elegant resolution of the apparent contradiction between cen- 
tralization and: fragmentation, or, phrased in more philosophical lan- 
guage, between universality and particularity. Conventional accounts of 
security retain their authority precisely because they are able to build 
upon this specific resolution. Alternative accounts of security necessari- 
ly have to suggest other ways in which the apparent contradiction 
might be resolved. This is why demands for a new understanding of 
security cannot be demands about security alone. 

The principle of state sovereignty emerged in early modern 
Europe as a replacement for the principle of hierarchical subordina- 
tion. The claims of church and empire, the obligations of feudal pat- 
terns of socioeconomic organization, as well as the categories of philo- 
sophical and theological speculation all rested on a hierarchical 
articulation of the relationship between universality and particularity. 
These hierarchical arrangements gradually collapsed and were re- 
placed by explicitly modern constructs, most crucially by the secular, 
territorial state. Particular states came to be distinguished from other 
particular states. The principle of hierarchical subordination gradually 
gave way to the principle of spatial exclusion. 

The advantage of principles of hierarchical subordination, of 
course, is that they provide a plausible account of the relationship be- 
tween particular individuals and the world in which they participate. 
They permit an understanding of the world as a continuum from low 
to high, from the many to the few, from God’s creatures to God, from 
the temporal to the eternal. With the transformations of the early mod- 
ern era, this relationship became highly problematic. For Descartes 
this was expressed as the difficulty of the autonomous knower being 
certain about the world to be known. For the Protestant reformers it 
was expressed as the difficulty of understanding the unmediated rela- 
tionship between the individual and God. Politically, however, the cru- 
cial dilemma was posed as the difficulty of reconciling the claims of 
people as people, as members of a presumed universal humanity, and 
the claims of the citizens of particular states.4 

The principle of state sovereignty responds to this dilemma by 
affirming the priority of citizenship over any presumed humanity while 
simultaneously suggesting ways in which the contradiction between 
these opposing claims might be resolved.5 First, it suggests that there is 
one world, or world system, but many particular communities. Thus it 
can be said that, compared to the hierarchical subordination of em- 
pires, the resolution permits a greater degree of freedom and autono- 
my. Moreover, the complaint that such a resolution encourages war as 
the only means of settling disputes can be met in two ways. On the one 
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hand, it can be argued that wars generated by a system of autonomous 
states are not much worse than the violence endemic under more hier- 
archical arrangements. On the other hand, it can be argued that au- 
tonomy does not necessarily imply anarchy. Indeed, contrary to the 
familiar claim that the international system is anarchical, so that pure 
power politics is the only possible option, most accounts of the modern 
states system since its inception have stressed the possibility of coopera- 
tion, rules of the game, and even institutionalized modes of conduct. 
This is the possibility opened up by Hobbes’s insistence that the behav- 
ior of states is not directly analogous to the behavior of individuals, 
despite the constant references to the international system as a 
Hobbesian state of nature.® In this context, neither the United Nations 
nor recent theories about international regimes, interdependence, and 
so on are as novel as they have so often been made to seem. 

Second, the principle of state sovereignty suggests a spatial demar- 
cation between those places in which the attainment of universal prin- 
ciples might be possible and those in which they are not. That is, it sug- 
gests a spatial demarcation between authentic politics and mere 
relations. Within states, it is assumed to be possible to pursue justice 
and virtue, to aspire to universal standards of reason. Outside, however, 
there are merely relations. In this context, it may be possible to aspire 
to order and some degree of pragmatic accommodation, but not to the 
kind of political community that would permit any sustained concern 
for justice. 

This spatial demarcation explains two of the key features of mod- 

ern theories of political life. It explains the strict separation of theories 
of interstate relations from theories about political community. For 
theorists of interstate relations this takes the form of a prohibition on 
‘transferring assumptions about politics from within states to the analy- 
sis of relations between them. For political theorists it has usually 
meant passing over questions about interstate relations in relative 
silence.” 

The spatial demarcation also explains the paradoxical quality of so 
many claims about the achievements of modern political life. Inside 
particular states we have learned to aspire to what we like to think of as 
universal values and standards—claims about the nature of the good 
society, freedom, democracy, justice, and all the rest. But these values 
and standards have in fact been constructed in relation tò particular 
communities. They depend on a tacit recognition that these values and 
standards have been achieved only because we have been able to iso- 
late particular communities from those outside—an isolation that im- 
plies the continuing legitimacy of war and violence. Security policy 
thus has a very special character. It is not just another form of politics 
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as usual. It occurs on the boundary between claims about political 
community inside and the lack of community outside. Security policy is 
not just a matter of defense against external threat. It is also the site at 
which particular political communities become aware of the limits to 
their own claim to pursue universalizing standards of conduct. It is the 
point at which democracy, openness, and legitimate authority must dis- 
solve into claims about realpolitik, raison d'état, and the necessity of violence. 

Third, the principle of state sovereignty suggests a temporal de- 
marcation, a distinction between the progress toward universalizing 
standards possible within states and the mere contingency characteriz- 
ing relations between them. Especially since the eighteenth century, 
Western political theory has been guided by a reading of history as a 
grand march from barbarism toward enlightenment and modernity. 
Theories of international relations, however, build on an intense suspi- 
cion of any theories of progress, indeed of claims about the possibility 
of fundamental change of any kind. Progress is possible within states, 
but, it is said, between them there can only be the same old rituals of 
power politics played over and over again. 

By offering both a spatial and a. temporal resolution of the rela- 
tionship between universality and particularity, the principle of state 
sovereignty affirms a specific account of who we are—citizens of partic- 
ular states who have the potential to work toward universal standards of 
conduct by participating in statist political communities—and denies 
the possibility of any other alternative. The denial follows from what 
has been said so far. 

First, the principle of state sovereignty denies both the possibility 
and the desirability of talking about humanity as such. This is not be- 
cause it depends on any notion of the innately aggressive character of 
human nature nor on an account of the impossibility of reconciling 
competing interests. It is because other resolutions of the relationship 
between universality and particularity seem to imply either an embrace 
of hierarchical empires or a rejection of politics entirely. 

Those who seek a more coherent account of global security do 
want to speak of humanity as such. They see the principle of state sov- 
ereignty as the major obstacle to an all-embracing global order. But 
from the point of view of those who affirm state sovereignty as a pro- 
gressive principle, claims about humanity as such can be interpreted as 
a danger—as a willingness to abandon the freedom and autonomy of 
life within sovereign states in favor of a renewal of hierarchical subordi- 
nation. Moreover, it might be argued, evidence of incipient hierarchies 
is not difficult to find. Some like to interpret the behavior of the two 
superpowers in this way, whereas others are more concerned about the 
role of multinational corporations. In either case, state sovereignty can 
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still be understood as a progressive response to the threat of domina- 
tion from above. 

More crucially, the principle of state sovereignty has become estab- 
lished as the most plausible way of reconciling claims about universality 
and those of diversity. It does establish the most widely accepted ac- 
count of our political identity. This account is certainly under chal- 
lenge. The modern world, in fact, is characterized by an often startling 
proliferation of competing political identities, some regional and some 
cultural or ethnic in character. The demand for world security is, in 
effect, a demand for a radically new understanding of political identity. 
But.it cannot be claimed that such an identity, such an account of who 
we are in relation to other people, has yet been established in any 
effective way. Rather, such an identity is often defined in opposition to 
politics—in terms of philosophical, religious, biological, or ecological 
accounts of our commonalities but not in terms of how these pre- 
sumed commonalities might be translated into effective forms of politi- 
cal community and legitimate authority. Until such a translation is 
` made, defenders of state sovereignty can argue, it is necessary to define 
and work for security through the only form of collective action we 
have at our disposal—the state. 

Second, the principle of state sovereignty denies the possibility of 
any other resolution of the relationship between universality and par- 
ticularity because of the way it affirms the presence of political commu- 
nity in territorial space. That is, political community, and therefore the 
potential for universalizing values, is understood to be present in some 
places and absent in others. Hence a familiar pattern: “We” are ratio- 
nal, enlightened, and developed; We would be happy to cooperate with 
other peoples on the basis of rational and enlightened standards of civ- 
ilized behavior; but unfortunately “They” are uncivilized and irrational; 
consequently, We must resort to force in order to protect the standards 
We have striven so hard to maintain. Aspirations for peace are all very 
well, it might be said, but what about the ———— (fill in the name of 
your favorite enemy of the moment)? 

In this sense, the concept of state security has much in common 
with the concept of development. Where state security affirms a spatial 
distinction between friend-and enemy, development affirms a temporal 
distinction between the backward and the advanced. The logic is the 
same in both cases. We have, or at least aspire to, universal standards; 
They do not. They may be encouraged to join us, but if They do not, or 
cannot, then We are justified in applying different moral criteria to 
Them.’ This may mean paternalism, theories of the stages of modern- 
ization, policies of “trickle down,” or war against the barbarians at the 
gate. The principle of state sovereignty is consistent with all these 
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accounts of the “Other” as the negation of our own understanding of 
who we are.? As long as it is impossible to invoke some great Other as 
the enemy of all peace-loving peoples, then of course, it is easy enough 
to conclude it is only states that can be secure, not humanity as such. 

Third, the principle of state sovereignty denies alternative possibili- 
ties because it fixes our understanding of future opportunities in rela- 
tion to a distinction between history and progress within statist political 
communities and mere contingency outside them. The only plausible 
model of a political community we have is the state. Interstate relations 
do not constitute a political community in this sense. It may be possible 
to envisage them being transformed into a political community mod- 
eled on the state, but this would be to run into all the difficulties that 
have already been canvassed. Given that we have not achieved a form 
of world politics that is somehow analogous to statist politics—given, 
for example, that the United Nations must be understood primarily as 
a form of interstate cooperation rather than a nascent world govern- 
ment—it is easy enough to argue that little has really changed in the 
way interstate relations work. Hence, there continue to be references 
to Thucydides, Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Rousseau as prescient “real- 
ists” who grasped the eternal verities that determine the workings of 
the modern states-system.!0 


The Rituals of International Relations Theory 


Even from these brief remarks, it should be clear that the principle of 
state sovereignty is not trivial. It cannot be dismissed as simply the 
problem of political fragmentation. It is, in effect, our most persua- 
sive—for many commentators our only plausible—political answer to 
all the grand questions about who we are, where we have come from, 
and the future possibilities open to us. 

State sovereignty fixes an account of where politics occurs, and 
what political life itself can be. It identifies who can be made secure: 
the political community inside state boundaries. It also identifies the 
location and general character of the threat that renders security nec- 
essary: the realm of ungoverned contingency and other different 
(potentially absolutely Other) political communities outside. And it 
denies the possibility of alternative arrangements on the ground that 
only through the state do we now seem capable of resolving all those 
contradictions—between universality and diversity, between space and 
time, between men and citizens, between Them and Us—that were 
once resolved by the subordinations and dominations of feudal hierar- 
chy, monotheistic religion, and empire. 
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Given that the domination of hierarchical subordination remains 
such an unwelcome prospect, the autonomy offered by a system of 
sovereign states is undoubtedly very attractive. On the other hand, the 
advent of nuclear weapons and other instruments of mass destruction 
has brought us to a position in which the costs of statist autonomy are 
becoming perhaps even more unwelcome. Hence, we have the de- 
mand for global security, but also we have the difficulty of determining 
what this could possibly mean, either in theory or in practice. 

Much of this difficulty arises because speculation about alternatives 
has been so dependent on the options opened up and then closed off 
by the resolutions of state sovereignty. Much of the literature known as 
the theory of international relations can be understood in this way. 
Although often treated as a separate field of inquiry, one requiring a 
rather special expertise and training, most of what passes fer theory in 
the analysis of interstate relations is derived from the answers to ques- 
tions about the nature and location of politics provided by the prin- 
ciple of state sovereignty. Here it is necessary only to consider the con- 
tinuing influence of binary oppositions on the primary theoretical 
disputes and categories that inform this literature. 

These binary oppositions begin with the identification of relations 
between states as a specialized area of inquiry. If the theory of interna- 
tional relations is concerned with the outside, with the contingent 
realm of other potentially threatening communities, then it can be un- 
derstood as the simple opposite of theories about the normal politics 
conducted inside states. Community inside, anarchy outside; justice 
inside, power and, at best, order outside; effective institutions with 
legitimate authority inside, shifting alliances and fragile balancing 
mechanisms outside—however normal politics is understood, inter- 
state politics may be presented as its negation. 

This is why the opposition between realism and utopianism has 
been so tenacious in this context. As an opposition, it clearly reduces 
an enormous range of philosophical and political problems to an im- 
possibly crude choice between artificial alternatives. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to open any of the classic works on interstate politics, like E. H. 
Carr’s The Twenty Years’ Crisis or Hans J. Morgenthau’s Politics Among 
Nations, without being drawn into an almost Manichaean schism be- 
tween optimism and pessimism, the ideal and the real, the tragic neces- 
sities and the irresponsible dreams. In other realms of inquiry, these 
problems generate large and often very sophisticated literatures about, 
for example, the relationships between matter and consciousness, uni- 
versality and diversity, knowledge and power. These literatures tend to 
suggest, especially, that the concept of power or the status of ethical 
claims in political life are indeed highly problematic, but not because 
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there is some clear-cut difference between reality and idealistic 
speculation. 

In the context of international relations, however, all these other 
problems are secondary. They have to be understood in relation to the 
primary puzzles generated by the principle of state sovereignty. In this 
context, realism refers to the necessities generated within a system of 
autonomous states. Utopianism is then understood not as the desire 
for a more ideal or visionary world as such, but as the desire for a form 
of global community understood as a state writ large. Questions about 
ethics or universalist aspirations already have their proper place—inside 
but not outside the statist political community. Anyone who under- 
stands this, who is thus prepared to deny the relevance of ethics and 
universalist aspirations in interstate relations, is entitled to claim the 
title of realist. Anyone who transgresses this fundamental rule is imme- 
diately identified as naive or even dangerous.!! 

A similar logic governs our conventional understanding of war and 
peace. In this case, peace is understood negatively as the absence of 
war. Because there has not been a full-scale conflict between the super- 
powers since 1945, for example, nuclear deterrence has been credited 
with maintaining a condition of peace. However, the post-1945 era has 
not exactly been free from violence. And whatever the merits of claims 
about the prevention of war between the superpowers, many have not- 
ed that nuclear deterrence contributes to the further institutionaliza- 
tion of violence in the modern world. Consequently, if there is one 
thing that the many perspectives now grouped together under the 
rubric of peace research can agree upon, it is that peace cannot useful- 
ly be identified as the mere absence of war.!? 

Attempts to articulate a more positive account of peace are never- 
theless caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, conventional under- 
standing of war and peace as a clear-cut opposition permits the simple 
invocation of some great Other as a reminder of the necessities of life 
in a world of civilization inside and barbarism outside. Thus com- 
plaints about the enormous social, economic, and psychic costs of 
nuclear deterrence are easily deflated. Even the possibility of species 
annihilation can be justified in this way. On the other hand, more posi- 
tive visions are drawn to emulate the conditions of justice modeled on 
life within statist communities. Quite apart from the general prohibi- 
tion on this move formalized in the principle of state sovereignty, ques- 
tions then arise about precisely which statist community offers the most 
appropriate model of a more positive peace. It makes a difference, for 
example, whether peace is understood in relation to self-satisfied 
accounts of privileged societies in which social conflict and inequalities 
are believed to be resolvable through regularized democratic proce- 
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dures, or those less privileged societies in which the possibility of 
peace, or better yet, justice, is more obviously conceivable only through 
fundamental social and economic transformation. Thus the struggle 
for peace often merges into a struggle for development, justice, and 
even revolution. And again, therefore, attempts to think about security ` 
outside the established conventions of debate necessarily engage with 
the broadest questions about the nature and possibility of political life 
in general in the late twentieth century. Faced with these questions, 
one can understand the desire to deal with immediate problems of mil- 
itary extermination. Ban the bomb! But what about the ———— And 
on it goes. 

_It is perhaps easy enough to point to the deficiencies of the binary 
divisions that sustain such a rhetoric of war and peace, realism and ide- 
alism. But it is not always so easy to escape the categories and assump- 
tions based on them. One particularly important example of this is the 
so-called “levels of analysis” scheme that has become the most influen- 
tial way of classifying explanations of war, and indeed, of organizing 
our understanding of interstate relations in general.!3 

In this scheme, explanations of: war are divided into three cate- 
gories. Some explanations focus on ‘the individual, or more usually on 
the account of human nature in general that is in this context so often 
taken to explain the behavior of individuals. Others focus an the state. 
Still others focus on the structure of the states system, on, say, the bal- 
ance of power, the presence or absence of great or hegemonic states, pat- 
terns of geopolitical advantage, and so on. In some respects, this is 
undoubtedly a useful, even common-sense classification. But it is strict- 
ly derivative from the principle of state sovereignty, and carries with it 
all those assumptions about the impossibility of any other resolution of 
fundamental political questions than that formalized by state sovereignty. 

Explanations that focus on the individual pose questions about the 
character of political life within states, and specifically about the status, 
obligations, and freedoms of individuals subject to the authoritive 
claims and collective practices of states. (Reference to human nature in 
general, it should be emphasized, is simply an all too common way of 
depoliticizing our understanding of what it means to be an individual.) 
Explanations that focus on the interstate system pose questions about 
the structural patterns that arise in the supposed noncommunity out- 
side. In between lies that enigma, the state. And sandwiched in this 
way, it must remain an enigma—a repository of variables influencing 
decisionmaking or policy formation, or even a black box emulating the 
imaginary atoms of ancient physicists. It must remain an enigma be- 
cause the practices through which states are constructed and mediate 
between life inside and outside can be turned into a mere line distin- 
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guishing between categories. Not surprisingly, accounts of interstate 
relations that take these categories for granted are unlikely to call the 
principle on which it based into question. It is no accident, in fact, that 
those who place the greatest reliance on the levels of analysis schemes 
tend to work with especially primitive accounts of the state and to insist 
that patterns of interstate relations are more or less immutable.!4 

The difficulty goes further than this. Against those who take the 
pessimistic view that we have to live with the permanent tragedies of 
the states system come counter arguments about the extent to which 
the modern world is being radically transformed. Many of these ac- 
counts hark back to so-called functional or neofunctional theories of 
international integration popular in the 1960s and 1970s. According to 
this general view, the fragmentation and conflict endemic in the “high 
politics” of interstate relations might be overcome through coopera- 
tion on relatively mundane functional or “low” politics. The classic ex- 
ample concerns the beginnings of the European Economic Commun- 
ity in various low-key arrangements involving coal and steel. The aim of 
integration, and thus one meaning now associated with the term inter- 
dependence, was clearly modeled on the images of a statist political 
community. Moreover, in view of “1992,” the European case may be 
interpreted as confirmation that hopes for a more inclusive form of 
security might be achieved through the enlargement of political com- 
munity in this manner. 

Nevertheless, the term interdependence has taken on a related but 
significantly different meaning as a consequence of a sharp reaction 
against functional and neofunctional theories of integration. The pat- 
terns of integration visible in Europe have been accompanied by con- 
tinuing fragmentation and conflict elsewhere. Much of the optimism 
of the earlier literature was undermined by the collapse of détente in 
the late 1970s and the onset of a more icily pessimistic reassertion of 
realism. But this was not the old realism of Carr or Morgenthau. It was 
rather a realism articulated in the fashionable garb of social science, 
and especially of econometrics and the theory of rational choice. 
Moreover, even in the midst of renewed Cold War, this kind of “struc- 
ture” or “neorealism” could not ignore widespread evidence that some- 
thing identifiable as interdependence was under way. Thus, if integra- 
tion toward some kind of global community seemed too grandiose, too 
susceptible to the utopian temptation of replacing conflict between 
states with the peaceful community of a state writ large, then at least 
interdependence might be understood as the possibility of cooperation 
under conditions of anarchy.!5 

Here we can understand the curious amalgam of claims about nov- 
elty and what is in some ways just another reinvention of the wheel in 
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recent thinking about interstate politics. It is an amalgam that confirms 
the continuing grip of state sovereignty on our capacity to imagine 
alternative futures. The novelty involves the way recent attempts to 
describe emerging patterns of interdependence build on accounts of 
the rational character of individual actions—accounts that have been 
most influential among liberal economists. This is a rather contentious 
understanding of why people act as they do, but it has played an impor- 
tant role in the development of Western social and political thought. It 
emerged, essentially, as a reworking of the assumptions that led 
Hobbes to conclude that life in a state of nature must be nasty, brutish, 
and short. For Habbes, the key assumptions involved the autonomy 
and equality of individuals. Because individuals were autonomous and 
equal, they found themselves in a situation of intense competition and 
thus in what theorists of interstate relations later came to call a “securi- 
ty dilemma.” Different versions of this have been articulated by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau zs the “parable of the stag hunt” and by more recent 
writers as the “tragedy of the commons.” 

Something obviously happened after Hobbes to turn these same 
assumptions into the basis not of anarchy but of precisely the sort of 
competitive market society in which progress and cooperation are 
deemed possible, even as preconditions for democracy and civilization. 
Where the older realists drew upon an account of the relation between 
individual and state familiar from the social contract theorists of the 
seventeenth century, the more recent neorealists draw on late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century accounts of the virtues of liberal 
capitalism and modernity. Novel as this may be in some ways, it is not 
difficult to interpret it as a rehash of familiar themes. Two interpreta- 
tions of interdeperidence are especially interesting. 

In one interpretation, we can see yet another projection of an ac- 
count of life within states into the realm outside states. It is, moreover, 
a very specific account of life within states that is being projected, one 

‘especially associated with privileged market societies. Moreover, it car- 
ries with it rather heavy philosophical and political baggage. It accepts 
a modernistic account of individuals as autonomous beings in the 
sense that they are free from social constraints and separate from .na- 
ture. It makes no use of categories like class or accounts of the produc- 
tive processes that would be central to a Marxist understanding of 
political life. In fact, on this interpretation it is difficult not to see such 
accounts of interdependence as one more attempt, typical of the 
United States, to portray all political life in terms of itself. And al- 
though this interpretation of interdependence may emphasize how it 
resists the utopian temptation to translate the model of the centralized 
state into the solution to problems of interstate conflict, it also empha- 
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sizes its submission to the temptation to translate a specific model of 
social and economic processes from one realm to the other. 

On another interpretation, however, interdependence becomes a 
synonym for a rather conventional understanding of interstate cooper- 
ation. Because, as Hobbes insisted, interstate relations is not the anar- 
chy so often associated with his name, it is possible to envisage mecha- 
nisms, rules, agreements, institutions, and laws governing, in the 
broadest sense, the community of states.!6 Interdependence, in this in- 
terpretation, is simply a continuation of processes and practices that 
have been a central feature of interstate relations from the beginning. 


Security Within and Against State Sovereignty 


The principle of state sovereignty is easily mistaken for a bloodless and 
abstract legal concept, far removed from the immediate demands of 
policy and politics. But this is in itself an effect of concrete political 
practices. These practices reproduce and extend specific answers to 
questions about who we are into the conditions under which it.has 
become possible to think, speak, and act in relation to “security.” 

State sovereignty defines what peace can be and where peace can 
be secured: the unitary community within autonomous states. Con- 
sequently, it also defines a place where neither peace nor security are 
possible for very long: the noncommunity of contingencies, Others, 
and mere relations outside the boundaries of the state. In addition ‘to 
this, state sovereignty raises hope that at some point in the future the 
kind of political life attained within (at least some) states might be pro- 
jectable from inside to outside—from the national community to the 
world community. But at the same time as these hopes are raised, state 
sovereignty denies that they can ever be fulfilled. It does so through a 
claim that only through the state is it possible to resolve all contradic- 
tions—between universality and particularity, space and time, Them 
and Us—in a politically plausible manner. Claims about world politics, 
world order, world security, and so on, it suggests, can offer no credible 
way of responding to counterclaims about the need for autonomy, free- 
dom, national identity, or diversity in general. Instead, it is said, such 
claims must either disguise a dangerous yearning for hierarchical au- 
thority and empire or an equally dangerous refusal to understand that 
universalist claims about humanity or the planet as such have no effec- 
tive political expression. 

Once locked into this logic—this discourse that is at once ritual- 
ized into disciplines and clichés and enshrined in the most powerful 
structures of violence the world has ever known—only two options 
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seem to remain open. One is to push this logic to its extreme. If the 
world is in fact organized as a series of sharp divisions between inclu- 
sion and exclusion, community and anarchy, civilization and bar- 
barism, then the maxim that preparations for war are the only guaran- 
tee of peace does make some sense. And it is precisely because 
disciplines like strategic studies and the cultural codes of the Cold War 
era have pushed this logic to extremes that the crudest fanaticism has 
been able to masquerade as realistic and responsible policy. The other 
option is to relax this logic in order to permit accommodation and 
cooperation. It is in this context that it is possible to envisage continu- 
ity between conventional accounts of security, some interpretations of 
what it means to be interdependent, and more far-reaching aspirations 
for authentically global or world politics. 

On this second reading what is required is a further evolution in ` 
cooperative arrangements between states. That is, early modern 
European accounts of political community, and thus the legitimacy of 
the modern state, are left essentially unchallenged, but cur under- 
standing of what this means is no longer informed by pseudo- 
Hobbesian accounts of anarchy and the security dilemma. On the con- 
trary, state autonomy and the pursuit of statist self-interest seem to be 
open to much the same kind of revaluation of the implications of 
autonomy that occurred in relation to the individual after Hobbes. 
The more extreme utilitarians are content to extrapolate this revised 
account of individual rationality directly on to the behavior of states. 
Others are wary of such analogical and metaphorical reasoning (even 
if it is articulated in the guise of an objective social science) and stress 
the multiple ways in which norms, rules, regimes, practices, and institu- 
tions are generated historically.!” In either case, it is possible to at least 
partly escape the extreme consequences of state sovereignty and envis- 
age the creation of a cooperative and thus more secure interstate order. 
It is in this context that so much stress has been placed on arms con- 
trol arrangements, confidence-building measures, the reproduction of 
destabilizing strategic structures and deployments, the revitalization of 
the United Nations, and so on. 

Exactly at what point in this reading it becomes permissible to 
speak of world politics rather than just interstate relations is not entire- 
ly clear. But it is important to stress the possibility of understanding the 
demand for world security not as a utopian dream but as an outgrowth 
of practices that in one form or another have always been crucial for 
the operation of a states system. Yet there is obviously one major differ- 
ence between traditional accounts of interstate cooperation and ac- 
counts that have been canvassed more recently. In the older accounts, 
war was understood to be legitimate because it offered the only way of 
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resolving conflict and responding to demands for change. Nuclear 
weapons have placed the legitimacy of war into such radical question . 
that even many conservatives have concluded that traditional hopes for 
interstate cooperation must give way to fundamentally new forms of 
_ political organization. But it is necessary to be very careful when enter- 
taining conclusions of this kind. It is often said, for example, that with 
nuclear weapons everything has changed but our thinking. Such state- 
ments can be as misleading as the contrary claim that states will always 
remain locked in some sort of gladiatorial combat. Indeed both claims 
are easily identifiable as part of the same delineations of options de- 
fined by the principle of state sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, two things have changed. We are no longer able to 
survive in a world predicated on an extreme interpretation of the logic 
of state sovereignty. Nor are we able to survive in a states system in 
which war remains an option for system change. Neither of these con- 
ditions implies that the state is obsolete or about to wither away. States 
are complex social structures and have always been changing in 
response to new historical conditions. The typical realist claim that be- 
cause states persist we must prepare for war is predicated on a particu- 
lar reading of the principle of state sovereignty, not on a serious under- 
standing of states as highly variable and ever-changing forms of 
political community. Realists may privilege or even “fetishize” the state, 
but they rarely offer any serious account of what states are. Nor do 
these two changed conditions undermine the need for more effective 
forms of cooperation between states. These forms have also evolved 
and need to be developed still further in response to the genuinely 
novel conditions introduced by. nuclear weapons. World security, in 
short, will continue to depend on the extension of traditional accounts 
of the security of states. But—and this is a huge qualification—it can- 
not depend on the security of states alone. 

If the demand for world security and the challenge of world poli- 
tics can be understood as a continuation of practices that both grow 
out of and also serve to mitigate the worst consequences of state sov- 
ereignty, they can also be understood in a far more profound way. By 
this I do not mean that profundity lies in recognizing the fragmenta- 
tions of state sovereignty as the source of all our problems. On the con- 
trary, I argue, this would be to work within, not to challenge, options 
prescribed by state sovereignty. 

Neither state sovereignty nor statist accounts of security arise from 
patterns of fragmentation alone. State sovereignty offers an account of 
both fragmentation and integration, of anarchy outside and communi- 
ty within, of a place of war and a place of peace. The majority of our 
most influential accounts of peace confirm this logic; we must move, 


economies in the next few years. First, if the dynamism of the Asian and 
Pacific region continues, foreign firms in the NIEs and the ASEAN-4 in 
particular, like local firms in these economies, will become more focused 
on local and regional export markets. In this respect, there are already 
indications that foreign firms are expanding intraregional trade relatively 
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Another important reason for the poor export performance in multi- 
nationals or industries dominated by multinationals is that the entry or 
expansion of multinational firms can lead to the concentration of market 
power in multinationals or other large local firms as noted earlier. Unfor- 
tunately, there is little empirical evidence in this respect. Using Indian 
data for 1980, one study found that foreign ownership leads to greater 
profitability, perhaps reflecting relatively large market power,** but 
another study also found that firm size was positively correlated with 
exports, presumably reflecting the effect of utilizing scale economies.*4 In 
Malaysia a pattern of heavy external dependence was observed despite the 
fact that multinational presence was associated with higher market con- 
centration in 1972,35 and greater concentration apparently had no sig- 
nificant effect on export performance.*® These studies point to the 
difficulties in sorting out the efficiency gains associated with scale 
economies ‘and ‘related .increasés in market concentration. Nonetheless, 
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they suggest, from fragmentation to integration, from anarchy to com- 
munity, from war tc peace. This is why the dilemma before us seems so 
obvious and yet irrésolvable. 

We have. learned to think and act this way because it confirms our 
deepest and most entrenched beliefs about goodness, truth, and beau- 

- ty. Neither state sovereignty nor the ways out of our predicament sug- 
gested by state sovereignty can be understood apart from the broad 
cultural, political, and philosophical contexts in which resolutions af- 
firmed by state sovereignty have come to seem so natural. Nor will it be 
surprising if we discover that challenges to state sovereignty must also 
be challenges to our most entrenched beliefs about goodness, truth, 
and beauty. Most especially, we should not be surprised if we are forced - 
to revise our understanding of the relationships between universality 
and particularity, Them and Us, or space and time. 

It is well to remember that our current understandings of these re- 
lationships displaced another set of (hierarchical) resolutions that 
once also seemed entirely natural. The principle of state sovereignty 
emerged out of profound socioeconomic and political upheavals and 
only makes sense within the philosophical categories that began to be 
articulated in early modern Europe. We seem to be faced with up- 
heavals and transformations on a comparable scale. Consequently, the 
search for world security must be more than a search for more effective 
‘interstate cooperation. It must also be more than an attempt to over- 
come fragmentation through some more inclusive account of a global 
community or humanity as such. It must be a challenge to the answers 
to the most fundamental guesses about who “We” are that are posed 
by state sovereignty. 

This means challenging the claim that only the state is capable of 
resolving claims about participation in a political community and 
claims about humanity in general. It also means challenging the dis- 
tinction between Us and Them—between the authentic universalizing 
community within and the contingent realm of others outside. But it 

. also means resisting the temptation to turn.Them into Us, to resolve all 

differences into ‘cur preferred image of a universal humanity. This 
temptation is overwhelming. It informs many of our images of peace 

_and theories of development. It has generated claims that we are at last 

witnessing the enc of ideology and the victory of the forces of emanci- 
pation over superstition and totalitarianism. But self-righteousness can- 
not be the basis for my account of what an authentic world politics 
must now be. Nor can it provide any useful guidance as to what world 
security might involve in addition to greater cooperation between states. 

` An alternative perspective is therefore called for. Such a perspec- 
tive must be guided not by the kind of abstract accounts of a potential 
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universal humanity generated by the principle of state sovereignty but 
by a sustained analysis of how contemporary insecurities are being cre- 
ated and intensified by the increasingly global organization of human 
endeavor. It must also be guided by a sensitivity to the ways in which 
people have been able to respond to these insecurities by reworking 
their understanding of how their own predicament fits into broader 
structures of violence and oppression. 

It is especially instructive, in this context, to reflect on the extent 
to which so many contemporary forms of insecurity are simply uncom- 
prehendible within the conventional categories of international rela- 
tions theory. These categories are in fact less useful as ways of under- 
standing contemporary political life than as expressions of our inability 
to understand politics in categories delineated by state sovereignty. 
Ethnic conflict, terrorism, human rights, maldevelopment, famine, 
environmental degradation—none of these fit easily into debates be- 
tween realists and utopians nor into discrete levels of analysis. But they 
have now become integral themes in contemporary debates about se- 
curity. They all stimulate far-reaching debates about who we are—in re- 
lation to cultural groupings that-will not be reduced to the territorial 
exclusions of statist nationalism; in relation to changing patterns of 
inclusion and exclusion generated by contemporary forms of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange; and in relation to planetary processes 
that render everyone vulnerable to the mast local abuses of the physi- 
cal environment. And they force us to ask how we might now secure 
our differences while knowing that we all participate in something that 
can plausibly, but still only vaguely, be called world politics. 

In the long run it will be these struggles to recast our understand- 
ing of who we are in relation to other people and to the planet on 
which we live that must inform our understanding of what world poli- 
tics and world security can be,!® provided, of course, that in the short 
run we can enhance the mechanisms of peaceful change between 
states. But then, short run and long run, present and future are not op- 
posites. Attempts to create a secure world both by working within and 
by challenging the accounts of the nature and location of political life 
formalized by the principle of state sovereignty will be with us for some 
time to come. 
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The Discourse of Exploitation 
and the Exploitation of Discourse 


Roby Rajan* 


Nothing appears more surprising to those who consider human 
affairs with a philosophical eye than the easiness with which the many 
are governed by the few, and the implicit submission with which men 
resign their own sentiments and passicns to those of their rulers. 
When we enquire by what means this wonder is effected, we shall find 
that, as force is always on the side of the governed, the governors 
have nothing to support them but opinion. It is therefore on opinion 
only that government is founded; and this maxim extends to the most 
despotic and military governments, as well as to the most free and 
popular. . 
—David Hume, The First Principles of Government 


Among the many discourses that were launched with the maturing of 
modernity, the discourse of exploitation has proven to be one of the 
most enduring. It has outlived Newtonian mechanics (from which the 
inspiration to formulate clear and invariable laws was, in part, derived) 
and Freudian psychoanalysis (a late arrival); only Darwinian evolution- 
ism and mathematical physics today rival it in prestige—and even these 
pale in historical impact. At first indistinguishable from moral philoso- 
phy, the discourse of exploitation rapidly came into its own, and in the 
years between Adam Smith’s The Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759) and 
David Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy (1817), the new discourse 
became firmly established under the title of “political economy.” 
Initially articulated to criticize the exploitative trade practices of 
the mercantilist state, the concerns of political economy have progres- 
sively widened. In its late Marxian manifestations, political economy 
can self-confidently speak on behalf of “all the exploited of the world” 
‘or even “all humanity.” Other discourses, such as those of the 
monotheistic religions, have made similar claims, but political econo- 
my is woven explicitly around exploitation—and in a proudly secular 
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age, has appeared far more compelling in its claims for the liberation 
of man. It is also a discourse that was self-consciously scientific at a time 
when many of the other social sciences were still unsure about the 
veracity of their methodologies and theories. This early start along the 
scientific road is now paying large dividends. Sociology, political sci- 
ence, and even psychology have all begun to be subsumed under its 
rubric,! and deep anxieties have been provoked among other social 
scientists who until recently were rather confident that they had some- 
thing different to say.? 

This discourse of exploitation has also come to be consensually 
accepted as the legitimating discourse of makers of state policy, 
whether these belong to apparatuses of the Western industrialized 
states, bureaucratic-socialist states, or the impoverished Third World. 
Policies large and small have to be couched in its vocabulary to gain 
acceptance, and terms such as productivity, efficiency, inflation, pro- 
ductive forces, surplus, and deficit, which had seemed arcane not very 
long ago, are now part of everyday language the world over. They have 
become commonplace in ministerial secretariats, corporate board- 
rooms, family diningrooms, and bazaars. Thus, if political economy is 
not the archetypal discourse of modernity, it is certainly one of its most 
influential. 

Like other modernist discourses, that of political economy has never 
been monolithic, and many different cross currents have run through 
it in the course of its history. However, it does not appear to have 
reached a kind of homeostasis fixed between two polar subdiscourses. 
These subdiscourses have, as it were, carved out nine-tenths of the ter- 
ritory between themselves and established an undisputed mutual refer- 
entiality. Every concept in one appears to have its counterpart in the 
other, and when asked to stand up and be counted, the economist has 
a relatively clear choice: he or she must choose, in varying degrees, to 
be a neoclassicist or a Marxist. My purpose in this paper is to show 
that when these two subdiscourses are appropriately located within the 
metadiscourse of modernity from which they both spring, their com- 
monalities appear far more striking than their differences. Such a dem- 
onstration, I believe, can empower us to launch a plurality of discours- 
es that can eventually contest the neoclassical-Marxian hegemony. In 
this paper, however, I will be primarily concerned with deconstructing 
the two subdiscourses from what may roughly be termed a “Gandhian” 
standpoint. I say only “roughly” because I do not intend to draw upon 
Gandhi’s specifically economic doctrine of trusteeship nor his eschatol- 
ogy of Ram Rajya, but only upon his larger cultural critique—a critique 
of which his life itself was paradigmatic. For this purpose, it will be 
helpful to first briefly examine each of the subdiscourses in question 
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before turning to an exploration of their mutual attraction and self- 
definition. 


Exploitation in Marxian Economics 


Resnick and Wolff provide us with a succinct definition of exploitation 
in Marxian economics: it is the social process “whereby some members 
of a social group do necessary labor (needed to secure their own re- 
production qua laborers) and additionally surplus labor which is dis- 
tributed to others who do no such labor.” This is done in two distinct 
class processes: the fundamental class process carries out surplus labor 
production by direct producers and its appropriation by direct extrac- 
tors; the subsumed class process carries out the distribution of surplus 
labor (by distributors) from direct extractors to other recipients of sur- 
plus labor—the indirect extractors. These distributors and indirect 
extractors receive a cut of the surplus already extracted by the direct 
extractors for performing the various cultural, political, natural, and 
economic processes that create the conditions for the fundamental 
class process, and without which the fundamental process itself would 
be jeopardized. Only the direct producers are productive labor be- 
cause it is only in the fundamental process that surplus value is pro- 
duced. The primary object of Marxian economics has been to ade- 
quately capture w:thin its theory this process of the production, 
appropriation, and distribution of surplus labor. 

Almost from its inception, however, Marxian economics has been 
plagued by intense controversy surrounding its central doctrine: the 
labor theory of value. This theory has perhaps been the single most 
discussed subject in the entire history of economics, and for good rea- 
son. Marx’s entire theoretical edifice depends upon it: the analysis of 
capital accurnulation, the theory of crisis, the discussion of the labor 
process, and the entire account of the historical development of capi- 
talism. Indeed, one of the most emphatically reiterated Marxian claims 
is that it is in the sphere of production that capitalist exploitation takes 
place. In the sphere of exchange—where only formal bourgeois equali- 
ty is said to prevail—labor power is always paid at its value, so neither 
neoclassical analysis, with its exclusive focus on exchange, nor those 
critics who argue that “unequal exchange” prevails in the market can 
ever give a complete account of profits (and therefore of capitalism). 

The main queszion in the labor-theory-of-value controversy can be 
simply stated: How does one derive the rate of profit and the prices of 
production from the surplus value extracted in the labor process? 
Ricardo’s theory that commodities exchange at prices that reflect the 
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relative amounts of labor embodied in them fails to account for 
observed discrepancies between labor values and prices. The problem 
was that these discrepancies could not be merely accidental because it 
could be shown that prices coincide with labor values only in the trivial 
cases where either the organic composition of capital is equal in every 
industry or the rate of profit is zero. Marx approached this problem of 
Ricardo’s by asserting that the discrepancies between prices and labor 
values were systematic and could be scientifically accounted for. Marx’s 
strategy in Volume III of Capital was to derive the uniform competitive 
rate of profit from a redistribution of the total surplus value extracted 
in the economy among the different industries according to their dif- 
fering organic compositions of capital. When the organic composition 
of capital in a particular industry is above the economy-wide average, 
prices exceed values; if below average, prices settle below values; and 
when equal to the average, prices and labor values are identical. In 
short, Marx’s answer was that prices did diverge from values, but system- 
atically in accordance with his particular transformation of values. And 
it is around this transformation problem that the most vociferous 
debates in Marxian economics have raged. 

The first attack on Marx’s value-to-price transformation was 
launched in 1896 when the neoclassical economist Bohm-Bawerk 
charged that Marx carried out his transformation only on the output 
side—that is, in the movement of commodities from production to 
exchange—and not on the input side in the movement from exchange 
to production. On this basis, Bohm-Bawerk dismissed Marx’s transfor- 
mation and prophesied that Marxian economics has “a past and a pre- 
sent but no abiding future.”5 A defense of Marx was subsequently put 
up in 1907 by Bortkiewicz, who showed that when both the transforma- 
tions are made—that is, from exchange to production as well as from 
production to exchange—the relevant set of simultaneous equations 
for a three-sector economy could indeed be solved. This result was 
presented in general form by Sraffa: given the size and composition of 
social output, the conditions of reproduction (i.e., the socially neces- 
sary technique), and the real wage (or rate of profit), it can be shown 
that the rate of profit (or wage rate) and the associated set of prices are 
uniquely determined.’ Sraffa could thus claim that distribution is an 
outcome of social conflict rather than the technical issue it is posed as 
in neoclassical economics. His conclusion that the real wage (or profit 
rate) together with the technical coefficients of production determine 
relative prices without any reference to demand (and therefore to sub- 
jective utility) has now spawned a vast literature. Much of this literature 
is hostile to Marx’s labor-theory-of-value concept of exploitation be- 
cause no recourse to value theory is now necessary to compute the rate 
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of profit and the prices of production; these may be directly derived 
from the purely technical relations of production and the wage rate.8 
What is more,.the rate of profit so computed is not equal to the rate of 
surplus value as Marx had supposed. 

What this prolonged dispute over the labor theory of value really 
boils down to is whether the difference between the social product and 
necessary consumption (that is to say, the surplus) is to be conceptual- 
ized as a value category or simply as that part of the social product left 
over after making al-owance for the requirements of reproduction, and 
whose distribution to sectors, firms, classes, and individuals via prices is 
determined by the intensity of “class struggle.” 

A somewhat different theory of Marxian exploitation has been 
constructed by John Roemer around property endowments.? He de- 
fines a group in society as being “feudally exploited” if it can improve 
its lot by withdrawing from the present setup with its own property 
endowments and labor power. A group is “capitalistically exploited” if 
it can improve its lot by withdrawing from society with its per capita 
share of society’s alienable property and with its own labor power. Ex- 
ploitation here is a matter of applying a counterfactual test with a more 
egalitarian distribut:on of alienable property, and then determining if 
a particular social g-oup would be better off. Thus, if the post-redistri- 
bution value of the per capita assets of this group does not improve sig- 
nificantly (say, because the credit and subsistence currently available to 
serfs from landlords were absent in the counterfactual), then this 
group could not be considered exploited. In comparing the formal 
structure of these Marxian theories with that of neoclassical general 
equilibrium theory, one is struck at the similarities in the mathematical 
tools employed by Doth schools. The Perron-Frobenius theorems on 
nonnegative square matrices used by Sraffa (at the suggestion of the 
Soviet mathematician Besicovich) for his derivation of the profit rate 
and prices of production are a noteworthy example, but many others 
could be given. The main thrust of John Roemer’s work, for instance, 
is to demonstrate that the Marxian analysis of the determination of 
profit is a special case of the Arrow-Debreu general equilibrium frame- 
work of neoclassical economics. And the Marxian economist Morishi- 
ma has even claimed that “general equilibrium theory was formulated 
independently and simultaneously by Walras and Marx”!!0 

What is it that has led to this spirit of bonhomie between these two 
schools that are purportedly bitter antagonists? The answer to this 
question can, I think, be given at many levels. To begin with, however, 
it is noteworthy that both the antagonists in this dispute are agreed 
that the question af exploitation is essentially a quantitative one and 
that it is possible to construct a theory of long-run equilibrium prices 
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with proofs of existence and uniqueness. It follows from this quantita- 
tive characterization of exploitation that commonplace observations 
such as “labor receives low pay” or “many live in poverty while a few 
enjoy wealth” are treated by both neoclassicists and Marxists as meta- 
physical statements and ethical value judgments. Marxists, in particu- 
lar, reserve their harshest term of opprobrium—“utopian”—not for the 
neoclassicist but for anyone who may remotely suggest that personal 
morality could serve as a basis for conducting economic affairs. Pre- 
Marxian socialists, Christian socialists, and Gandhians, are all utopians 
in this vocabulary because they are said to have no coherent theory of 
historical transition toward their objectives and do not clearly delineate’ 
an existing or potential agent of transition such as the proletariat.!! 
These groups are thought to be effeminate, backward, ahistorical, and 
unscientific. 


Exploitation in Neoclassical Economics 


Before attempting to explore a response to such charges, I would 
briefly like to address the claim that it is the explicit incorporation of 
the concept of exploitation that lends to Marxism its distinctive in- 
sights and theoretical prowess. This is a claim that still persists on occa- 
sion, although many Marxists, such as Roemer, now recognize that it is 
simply not the case that neoclassical theory has no theory of exploita- 
tion; it happens to be a different theory but no less a theory for that. 
Simply stated, neoclassical exploitation occurs whenever extraeconom- 
ic coercion or noncompetitive market conditions prevail. Thus, if an 
individual is not free to sell his labor power but is coerced into provid- 
ing surplus labor to another, or if a Capitalist relies upon a monopoly 
either granted by the state (such as the. East India Company) or main- 
tained through non-market means (such as the Mafia), there is neo- 
classical exploitation. Neoclassical theory thus presumes the existence 
of judicial and law enforcement mechanisms within a nation-state enti- 
ty that guarantee to every citizen the right to buy and sell labor power, 
the right to hold and dispose of property that has been legally ac- 
quired, and the right to enforce contracts that voluntarily have been 
entered into. Whatever the moral disputes over the notions. of legality 
or voluntariness may be, the administrative-legal rules within which 
production and exchange occur in neoclassical economics are quite 
clear as to what will and will not be considered exploitative.}2 

Of course, matters are not always unambiguous, especially when 
neoclassical theory tries to specify the circumstances that lead to ex- 
` ploitation in noncompetitive market conditions.!3 But it would certain- 
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ly be untrue to assert that neoclassical theory has paid no attention to 
it. The vast body of literature on market failures, rent seeking, monop- 
oly, oligopoly, monopsony, and other market imperfections is devoted 
precisely to spelling out this aspect of exploitation. Only after it is con- 
ceded that both neoclassical and Marxist theories have quite well de- 
fined concepts of exploitation do the remarkable similarities between 
them become apparent. An example may best illustrate these similarities. 
Consider a hypothetical nation-state that satisfies all the adminis- 

trative-legal neoclassical requirements for nonexploitative production 
and exchange to take place. The means of production may be privately 
owned in such a society, and there exist therefore two classes of citi- 
. zens: owners of the means of production (capitalists) and nonowners 
of the means of production (workers). Add to the rules of this society 
one more rule: capitalists cannot buy labor power. For production to 
take place in this economy, capitalists must rent their equipment to 
workers; workers pay the competitive market rental rate, which is just 
sufficient to cover depreciation (i.e. to cover a return on the equip- 
ment maintenance function provided by the capitalist). If the real 
wage is defined as the residual after payment of hire charges to capital- 
ists, no exploitation is taking place in such a society in either the neo- 
classical or the Marxian sense, even though capitalists still derive their 
income from private ownership of the means of production! 

` To-clarify the issue further, let us remove the rule that capitalists 
cannot buy labor power, and revert back to the pure neoclassical model. 
Assume, however, that all profit in excess of the return to the capital- 
` ist’s service of equipment maintenance is taxed away (through lump 
sum wealth or income taxation that does not distort resource alloca- 
tion) by the working class and redistributed among workers. No neo- 
classical or Marxist exploitation is taking place here, either. The pre- 
ceding two exampies make it clear that if only the surplus (however 
conceived) were, through some mechanism, either directly appropriat- 
ed by the direct producers or redistributed back to them, exploitation 
- as defined in Marxian economics would be absent; Marxian economics 
. would have little else to say about such a society. 

What then does the difference in the neoclassical and Marxian 
concepts of exploitation amount to? Even from our brief survey of the 
two theories, I think it is evident that the entire dispute is really one 
about property. In orthodox Marxian economics, what is at issue is the 
property right to the surplus value; in the heterodox Roemerian/Sraffian 
versions, it is the property right to initial endowments/surplus product. 
In contrast, the property right defended in neoclassical economics is, 
in Milton Friedman’s words, “to each according to what he and the 

- Instruments he owns produces.”!4 
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Toward a Deconstruction of Hegemonic Discourse 


How does one begin to formulate an alternative conception of ex- 
ploitation? One conceivable way is to embrace the problem description 
of the dominant schools and attempt an internal critique. Doing so, 
however, also commits one to the beliefs, presuppositions, and meth- 
odology of the dominant schools: only certain kinds of propositions 
are admissible as axiomatic and all others are to be logically deduced 
from these; propositions not falling within this schema are then held to 
be irrational. Ashis Nandy has described such an idea of rationality as 
one “which demands that even resistance be uncontaminated by ‘infe- 
rior’ cognition or ‘unripe’ revolutionary consciousness . . . only that 
dissent is true which is rational, sane, scientific, adult, and ex- 
pert—according to Europe’s concepts of rationality, sanity, science, 
adulthood, and expertise.”!5 Some forms of dissent can then be 
deemed admissible on objective grounds; and others can be ruled out 
of court as irrational, insane, unscientific, childish, or uninformed. 
Authentic resistance to the hegemony of the dominant paradigms 
must therefore necessarily call into question not only their axioms and 
logic, but also the very categories employed in their discourse and the 
manner in which they are deployed. It will be seen that it is their com- 
mon epistemological stance that establishes not only the close affinity 
of the two subdiscourses under examination here but also their mutual 
referentiality—a referentiality of opposition that is crucial to each sub- 
discourse’s self-definition. 

I therefore begin with each theory’s ontology of the person. In 
neoclassical economics, each person is a sharply individuated self with 
‘predetermined psychological preferences. All social phenomena are to 
be explained by relating them to the rational choices individuals make 
in the situations in which they find themselves (that is, given specific 
rules regarding property rights, and their constraints of time, money 
income, physical and human capital, information, and technology).!6 
The interpretation of this ontology is an instrumentalist one; that is to 
say, it does not matter whether individuals really act this way. All that 
matters in this methodological individualism of neoclassical economics 
is whether this assumption of human behavior can lead to good predic- 
tions of social phenomena. 

In opposition to this neoclassical picture of society as an agglomer- 
ation of atomistic and maximizing individuals, Marxist theory posits a 
concept of the individual as a product of history. Individuality is under- 
stood in relation to productiveness, which is distorted and alienated 
under capitalism. Individuals, however, are only bearers of specific so- 
cial relations and the explanation of social phenomena is therefore to 
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be sought not at tkis level but in terms of “the scientific laws of histo- 
ry.” Accumulation of capital, for example, is an expression of the “im- 
manent laws of capitalist development,” which can be understood 
through the scientific methodology of historical materialism without 
any reference to the capitalist’s time preference, greed, or any other 
subjective characteristic. 

The choice between the two theories is clearly posed: Is the indi- 
vidual to be explained through society, or is society to be explained 
through the individual? Alternatively, are we to treat the individual as 
essentially the citizen of neoclassical economics or as the producer/extrac- 
tor of Marxian economics? I think it would be difficult to disagree that 
almost all of us are indeed citizens of some nation-state and also pro- 
ducers/extractors in some capacity; however, to reduce the person to 
all citizen or all producer/extractor is an impoverished conception 
indeed. Yet this is exactly what both the dominant subdiscourses are 
forced into, when advancing their claims to scientificity. 

The economic theories erected by both schools on the foundations 
of their differing ontologies of the person also employ a common mod- 
ernist epistemology, and it is this epistemology that definitively estab- 
lishes their mutual referentiality. Gandhi’s radicalism, I believe, lies 
precisely in its rejection of this epistemology. Here, the economist—ever 
the realist—may ra:se a familiar objection: why get mired in such philo- 
sophical issues when the problem at hand is the everyday reality of ex- 
ploitation? Is it really important to insist that Gandhi’s vision of the 
good society was radically different from other visions, such as, say, 
Marx’s? Are not both Gandhi and Marx centrally concerned with social 
conflict? Do not both Marx and Gandhi take alienation as the distin- 
guishing feature of modern society? Is not Marx’s “stateless society” of 
“no landowners, no capitalists, no wage workers, no classes, no class 
war, no class organizations” also Gandhi’s Ram Rajya? 

Some scholars believe that aspects of Gandhi’s social theory do in 
` fact come very close to Marx’s teaching. Economist A. K. Dasguta 
observes that a comparison between Marx and Gandhi is appropriate 
“because both Marx and Gandhi accept the existence of social conflict 
as a fact and both bring a scientific attitude to bear on their pro- 
gramme for resolving it. . . . If intuition served Gandhi in nis hour of 
difficulty, it is intuition inspired by observation, experience and test- 
ing. And these are the essentials of scientific enquiry.”!7 And Lloyd and 
Susanne Rudolph assert the “modernity of tradition” in Gandhi by 
comparing the daily routines of Gandhi and Benjamin Franklin and 
then concluding that both were Weberian-style ascetic Protestants. !8 

Gandhi is portrayed in such descriptions as a hard-headed mod- 
ernist whose approach was every bit as scientific as that of the Euro- 
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pean Enlightenment figures. He is seen as a determined nation-builder 
inspired by India’s glories of yore, and relentlessly pursuing the goal of 
putting India back in its rightful place on the world map. But as Ashis 
Nandy has argued, such efforts at fitting Gandhi into the modern 
paradigm cannot be sustained. This is not to say that he indiscriminate- 
ly defended everything traditional or rejected everything modern; only 
that in his world view, the canons of scientific rationality, with its 
emphasis on deductivist/inductivist methodologies, its ultra-material- 
ism/empirical-positivism, its rejection of value judgments as “metaphys- 
ical,” its ideology of instrumentalism, and most especially its epistemo- 
logical dualism, had no place. Let me turn now to the last of these and 
briefly try to show how Gandhi rejected the dualism that underlies the 
concept of exploitation in neoclassical and Marxian economics. 

The most obvious is perhaps the means-ends dichotomy because 
this is one that Gandhi himself explicitly rejected. In Marxian thought, 
the ultra-egalitarian end of classless socialism as the logical and scientif- 
ic culmination of world history is presumed to legitimate any and every 
means that can hasten the pace of that history. In neoclassical eco- 
nomics, the individual himself is an efficient allocator of whatever 
means are available to him toward his private and subjectively desired 
ends, as long as this does not violate the laws of the nation-state in 
which he lives. Society as a whole is conceptualized here as a mecha- 
nism designed to serve the overriding end of the efficient allocation of 
resources to their optimal uses. 

This leads us to the humanity-nature dichotomy in both para- 
digms. Nature is, for neoclassical economics, a collection of resources 
to be processed by the application of technology and converted into 
goods of consumption. This process, it is assumed, can continue end- 
lessly provided the proper incentives exist. In Marxian thought “the 
growth of productive forces” is the paramount goal that is to be fur- 
thered by man’s mastery over nature. Any relations of production that 
thwart this process are to be violently overthrown. An apt condensation 
of this central Marxian tenet has been offered by Jean Baudrillard: 
“The liberation of productive forces is confused with the liberation of 
man, 19 

But it is further possible to confuse the liberation of European 
man with the liberation of European women and children, and even to 
confuse the liberation of European men, women, and children with 
the liberation of all humanity. Marx’s famous verdict of “the idiocy of 
rural life” in the Communist Manifesto is delivered precisely from within 
the complete self-confidence of this Eurocentric scientism with its abid- 
ing faith in the universalism of its urban-industrial vision. Central to 
this vision is the production-distribution dichotomy. In Marx, this is 
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expressed as the distinction between the labor process (“the appropria- 
tion of nature”) and the distribution process (“the appropriation of 
the product”). In both Marxian and neoclassical economics, “produc- 
tion” occurs when the factors of production are transformed into out- 
puts of material and nonmaterial goods. This aggregate output consists 
of a “necessary consumption” component adequate only for “simple re- 
production” of a scciety and the “surplus” that is the source for its “ex- 
panded reproduction.” 

It may be recalled from our earlier discussion that the quarrel be- 
tween the two schools centers around the property rights to this sur- 
plus. In neoclassical economics, the various categories of income are 
rewards for the different contributions of the various factors of produc- 
tion toward the total product. These rewards are justly due to their 
recipients because of the various kinds of sacrifices undertaken, for 
which the individual’s particular subjective rate of time preference is a 
measure. Thus, the capitalist forgoes consumption of his capital and 
undertakes risky investments, receiving interest or profit as his 
reward—the landlord forgoes use of his land, receiving rent as his 
reward; and the worker forgoes his leisure, receiving wages as his 
reward. This theory of distribution is worked out in detail in neoclassi- 
cal marginal productivity theory as an integral part of the neoclassical 
theory of price. The reward shares, when aggregated over the entire 
economy, yield the distribution of income in society. 

The Marxian cbjection here is twofold: (1) the production process 
is conflict-ridden and not a harmonious one, as neoclassical economics 
portrays it, and (2) it is not to capital or land but to labor that the total 
product is due as reward, because ownership of the factors of produc- 
tion is merely a legal artifact with no bearing on the value-creating pro- 
cess itself. All “capital” is simply congealed labor of the past, and what- 
ever is newly created is the product of living labor, with the capitalist 
and landlord providing no service at all. Yet, continues the Marxist 
objection, labor is compelled to work for longer than is necessary to 
replace the means of subsistence it consumes; this surplus labor is 
embodied in the surplus product, which, being a commodity in capital- 
ism, is surplus value. Unlike the neoclassical theory, the Marxian would 
therefore have price emerge out of a theory of distribution rather than 
explain distribution from a theory of price. Both neoclassicals and 
Marxists are agreed on the need for surplus as the engine of growth/accu- 
mulation; the question is who is to control the surplus. For the Marx- 
ian, abolishing the wage relation and instituting socialization of the 
means of production rids society of exploitation. 

To articulate Gandhi's position on this issue, one can do no better 
than quote him on the ambitions of an ultramodern nation builder: 
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“Pandit Nehru wants industrialization because he thinks that, if it is 
socialized, it would be free from the evils of capitalism. My own view is 
that the evils are inherent in industrialism, and no amount of socializa- 
tion can eradicate them.”2° Here one can see at its sharpest the divid- 
ing line between Gandhi and the moderns: for the moderns, it is a 
choice between capitalized industrialism and socialized industrialism; 
for Gandhi, better “the idiocy of rural life” than all the bounties of 
industrialism. “God forbid that India should ever take to industrialism 
after the manner of the West,” he wrote in 1928, considerably predat- 
ing the core-periphery jargon of dependencia theory. “The economic 
imperialism of a single tiny island is today keeping the world in chains. 
If an entire nation of 300 million took to similar economic exploita- 
tion, it would strip the world bare like locusts.”2! This judgment is 
based on a simple and straightforward insight: the socialization of the 
means of production can occur by either replacing capitalist work 
organization by an alternative bureaucratic hierarchy of “workers,” or 
placing it under the direct control of the bureaucratic state. It remains 
a choice between two bureaucracies, and results therefore in the 
replacement of one mode of domination by another; indeed, it can 
hardly be otherwise as long as one is not willing to give up the econ- 
omies of scale that are characteristic of technoindustrial production. 
Whereas these economies of scale are justified by both neoclassicals 
and Marxians as indispensible for growth/accumulation, for Gandhi 
such economies must always be accompanied by hierarchical bureau- 
-cracies arrogating authority to themselves in the name of efficiency 
and productivity. That this must be so is integral to the size of the mod- 
ern-day industrial operation, and is in no sense a matter of whether it 
is organized under capitalist, statist, or worker-controlled relations of 
production. Gandhi’s position, then, is to assert (1) that these disec- 
onomies of scale will almost always outweigh the economies, and (2) 
that the economies themselves are held to be valuable only within par- 
ticular theoretical constructions that take as their destination the ever- 
receding horizon of “economic growth,” and the surplus that is to be 
generated from scale economies as the ever-scarce means in this un- 
ending pursuit. 

Gandhi connects the rejection of the production-distribution 
dichotomy with his rejection of the division of labor and his ethic of 
“bread labor”;?2 he can do this by an awareness of the maximum neces- 
sary for self well-being rather than the development-expert’s putative 
concern with others’ basic needs. Thus, according to Gandhi, “If all la- 
bored for their bread and no more, then there would be enough food 
and enough leisure for all. . . . Men will no doubt do many other 
things through their bodies or through their minds, but all this will be 
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labor of love, for the common good. . ... May not men earn their 
bread by intellectual labor? No. The needs of the body must be sup- 
plied by the body. Mere mental and intellectual labor is for the soul 
and is its own satisfaction. It should never demand payment.”?3 One 
need hardly point out here the cruel irony of the many “Gandhi ex- 
perts” who have become quite adept at expounding his “thought” and 
even make a comfortable living doing it. Gandhi’s clearly stated posi- 
tion on intellectual labor is viewed by these Gandhians not as belong- 
ing to the core of his doctrine, but as one of his eccentricities and 
hardly worthy of much attention. The cavalier attitude to this aspect of 
Gandhi has, I suspect, more to do with the anxieties it provokes in 
these Gandhians than with whatever eccentricities Gandhi may have 
had. Indeed, far from being of only incidental interest, the body was 
central not only to his self-reliant ethic but also to his “epistemology.” 

I have already mentioned the self-cther dualism which manifests 
itself as citizen-state in neoclassical economics and as producer-extrac- 
tor in Marxian eccnomics. The self is a rational optimizing agent with- 
in the constraints of the state in the one paradigm; he is either exploit- 
ed producer or. exploiting extractor in the other. This self has a dual 
public-private existence in neoclassical economics: the private realm is 
where the self makes his optimizing choices, whereas in the public 
realm he pays taxes for the provision of public goods, receives subsi- 
dies, and casts his vote for government officials.24:In Marxian eco- 
nomics, the self’s ¿abor is considered a public activity, but as he is all 
producer and all historically determined, he is also all public and no 
private.25 This is very different from Gandhi’s view, which dissolves the 
private-public distinction itself, as, for example, in his principle of 
Sarvodaya that each work for the welfare of all. For Gandhi, self and 
- society are always in a dynamic and mutually constitutive relation, and 
it is as reductionist to suggest that the self is entirely socially construct- 
ed as it is to assert a self-validating monadic self with an entirely auton- 
omous essence. One’s selfrealization is an aspect of the self-realization 
of all: “purifying the self is a means of serving the world and serving 
the world is a means of purifying the self.”26 This dissolving of the pub- 
lic-private also prezludes the possibility of separate moralities—one for 
the private realm of family and friends, and the other for the public 
realm of work and politics. There can be only one morality, and it is as 
public as it is private. 

From his rejection of the citizen-state dualism also arises the 
Gandhian assertion of the primacy of the human being over the insti- 
tution—whether capitalist, state-socialist, or any other. The defining 
problematic of both paradigms—that of designing social institu- 
tions—is rejected on the grounds that all social institutions are artifacts 
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of power: slavery rather than emancipation is the outcome most consis- 
tent with their logic. The Gandhian conception of life as a continuous 
series of experiments with truth?? emphasizes the fallibility of human 
action and consequently the need for flexibility to adapt to developing 
situations. Institutions are defined by the rules and policies that bring 
them into being, but the future is constantly unfolding and ever uncer- 
tain, so no institution embodying sets of rules will ever guarantee the 
flexibility to respond to every eventuality. Institutions will always be too 
large, too removed, and too firmly entrenched due to their needs for 
standardization, stability, predictability, calculability, and control. This 
is not to suggest that human beings outside of institutions have the 
power of perfect foresight or the ability to cope with every possible sit- 
uation. What is being asserted is that, unlike institutions, human 
beings have the capability to reassess situations in new and different 
ways, and have the resources of conscience and body in addition to the 
mind, all of which they can continuously bring to bear in this task of 
reassessing. This feature makes Gandhi sensitive to the reality that all 
administrative hierarchies, whether public or private, are potentially 
instruments of domination, no matter how pure the intentions of the 
creators. ; 
The neoclassical and Marxian paradigms are also characterized by 
the theory-practice dualism (most vividly seen in the science-technolo- 
gy distinction today but going as far back as Aristotle28); and this itself 
builds on the Cartesian dualism of mind-body. “Theory” is an activity 
primarily of the mind, with this activity being conceived—within the 
idealist-materialist duality—as idealistic in neoclassical economics and 
as determined by material conditions in Marxian economics. “Practice” 
is a matter of translating preformulated theory into action and is pri- 
marily an activity of the body. There follows then a mental labor/man- 
ual labor dualism. The mind is privileged over the body because the 
body only follows what has been determined in the mind. Mental 
labor, such as the process of generating theory, is correspondingly priv- 
ileged over the manual labor of action. Nothing could be farther from 
Gandhi. His frontal attack on the caste system and his use of the body 
in fasting and cleaning latrines was aimed explicitly at legitimizing the 
manual and “unclean” activity of the untouchable and delegitimizing 
the mental and “clean” activity of the Brahmin. Gandhi’s bringing wo- 
men into the forefront of politics was similarly meant to delegitimize 
the characterization of household work and childrearing as “female” 
and “inferior” and of extra-household work as “masculine” and “superior.” 
Both neoclassical and Marxian economics are also characterized by 
the backwardness-growth dichotomy. In this view, history is a linear tra- 
jectory from primitivism to modernity much as.a child is supposed to 
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develop from “immaturity” to “adulthood.” There follows a revolution- 
evolution dichotomy, which is the choice offered in the onward march 
of progress. Thus, in the Marxian schema, the historical movement 
beginning with primitive communism and proceeding through the 
intermediate stages of ancient slavery, feudalism, capitalism and social- 
ism to eventual communism is characterized by a progressive growth in 
the productive forces, the fruits of which may at long last be justly 
shared among all in the final stage of history. The neoclassical picture 
of history, although not periodized, is also one of a steady expansion in 
per capita gross national product. 

Here, it is crucial to emphasize that neither Marxian nor neoclassi- 
cal economics advocates the pursuit of economic growth for its own 
sake. Both schools find their ultimate justification in some egalitarian 
ideal such as mass prosperity, higher average income, or more trickle- 
down consumption goods for the worst off. The charges, occasionally 
heard, that neoclassical economics is only “an apology for the status 
quo” or that it is only “an economics of the rich” are, in my view, sim- 
ple misunderstandings of the neoclassical position. Both neoclassical 
and Marxian economics are materialist-egalitarian sub-discourses, 
albeit with differing materialist-egalitarian ideals. 

The Gandhian objection here does not concern which theory will 
lead more surely or more rapidly to economic development and scien- 
tific advancement in the course of history. Nor is it that histcry is being 
painted as all too linear, where in actuality there are underlying cyclical 
movements, such as the periodic “realization crises” of Marxian eco- 
nomics or the “business cycles” of neoclassical economics. The 
Gandhian position is rather to bring into question the conception of 
history itself as the world of past happenings viewed from the present, 
and the world of future happenings as a causal product of it. The pres- 
ent is not, for Gandhi, a special case of unfolding history; rather, as 
Nandy puts it, “history is a special case of an all-embracing permanent 
present, waiting to be interpreted and reinterpreted.”29 Or, as Rundell 
has summarized in a memorable turn of phrase: “The practitioners 
have only changed the world in various ways: the point is to reinterpret 
it.”30 The past then becomes a means of reaffirming and altering the 
present by constituting new meanings and formulating new intentions, 
rather than an external force that limits present options or preempts 
possible futures.3! 

This orientation to time, with its emphasis on self-realization-in- 
being as opposed to would-be evolution/revolution, and of constantly 
critical reinterpretations and interventions as opposed to the pragmat- 
ics of adjustments to “historical realities” has devastating implications 
for the entire subject matter of economics as a science of laws and pre- 
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dictions located in time. No general laws, theories, or predictions can 
substitute for constant critical reassessment; in fact, they can only 
impede it by offering ideological reifications for not confronting our 
individual and collective authorship of the world. Thus, in addition to 
denying the received concepts of rationality and scientificity of the 
dominant paradigms, Gandhi also denies the role of the expert who 
has mastered the “laws of economics” and is now ready to prescribe a 
set of policies for the economic and social health of his fellow citizens. 
For the deduction of such laws, even the best intentioned of experts 
must necessarily displace the vocabulary of conscious agents and their 
intentions by a world picture of self-regulating objective processes. 
These “laws” may occasionally be deployed deliberately to deceive the 
populace, but most often the experts are themselves genuinely per- 
suaded that the goal of super-abundance is indeed within reach, if 
somewhat behind schedule. However, the nation-state’s minor- 
ities—tribal, religious, linguistic, and ethnic—often lie altogether out- 
side the ambit of this discourse, and, being least able to resist the de- 
mands made of them in the name of economic science, are the usual 
victims of the experts’ proclamations.°2 

The two hegemonic subdiscourses are also characterized by the 
subjective-objective dichotomy. In neoclassical economics, the .subjec- 
tive preferences take the form of a’series of equalities between the 
marginal rates of substitution of one good for another for every con- 
sumer, and the objective technology as equalities among the technical 
rates of substitution among the inputs used in the production of these 
goods. In Marxian economics, all the material conditions such as pro- 
duction technology, tools and machines, and natural resources consti- 
tute objective reality—the base—whereas such things as religion, be- 
liefs, and consciousness, which make up the superstructure that is 
erected on the objective base, are subjective reality. A Marxian revolu- 
tion can occur only when both the objective and subjective conditions 
have ripened to the right degree. This subjective-objective dualism is of 
course a reflection of the subject-object dualism—a dualism fundamen- 
tal not only to both the economic paradigms but to practically the 
entire discourse of Western thought, and to which all the subsidiary 
dualities discussed above may be traced. In this epistemology, there is, 
on the one hand, a knowing subject in which a special mental cognitive 
process called “reason” is conceived to occur, and, on the other hand, 
the extra-discursive object, which the subject’s knowledge is conceived 
as being about. The issue is one of guaranteeing the adequacy of the 
cognitive relation between subject and object by some criterion; it is on 
the choice of this criterion that the various schools have disagreed: the 
inductivism/deductivism of the classical empiricists, the verificationism 
of the positivists, the falsificationism of Karl Popper, and so on. 
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The problem bedeviling this epistemology since Descartes is that 
of guaranteeing that the criterion will correctly demarcate claims that 
are to qualify as valid knowledge from claims that are spurious. This 
fact-value dualism is what manifests itself as the scientific-utopian dis- 
tinction in Marxian economics and as the positive-normative distinc- 
tion in neoclassical economics. But the quandry that this model of 
knowledge finds itself in is that if the criterion is itself an item of 
knowledge, then either it must be assumed by some further criterion 
(which is a strategy that could be used ad infinitum but only succeeds 
in pushing the problem one step back each time) or it is insusceptible 
of further guarantee, contrary to the model’s own requirements. Thus, - 
the subject-object model of knowledge, when carried through to its 
logical conclusion, is either forced: into conceding that there are items 
of knowledge not capable of being justified and which must therefore 
always fall outside its own account (e.g., Carnap’s “sense-experience” 
or Descartes’ “Divine Revelation”) or that all items of assumed knowl- 
edge fall outside this account because no criterion is capable of being 
an absolute guarantee (e.g., Hume’s skepticism or Kant’s “thing-in- 

. itself”), thereby rendering the model irrelevant. Gandhi’s life-stance, 
however, involves a rejection of the idea of preconstituted subjects and 
objects, and therefore of the entire ideal of knowledge as a correspon- 
dence between a set of representations in the subject, and the object to 
which these representations refer. Knowledge is therefore not a matter 
of first having concepts of exploitation and then trying to apply them 
to the world. Nor is knowledge a mental product arrived at by simply 
reversing the flow from theory to action. The ideal of knowledge is 
rather that theory and action, mind and body are so deeply inter- 
twined that any claim for an autonomous realm of knowledge as dis- 
tinct from other realms must itself be rejected. 

What becomes of exploitation then? Wherein lies an alternative 
theory of exploitacion? The compulsive theory seeker is likely to be 
somewhat discomfited here because—to anticipate my conclu- 
sion—there is none. All we are left with is the task of constituting and 
reconstituting the self, not with any system of representations. For 
Gandhi, exploitation can occur in infinitely many ways depending on 
the particular modes of domination that coexist in a given situation. 
These modes may be culture, nature, science, technology, workplace, 
philosophy, class, state, media, race, gender, age, religion, caste, tribe, 
Skin-color, intellect, psyche, physical size, family, politics, medicine, lan- 
guage, money, bureaucracy, patriarchy, logocentrism, or ethnocen- 
trism, to name but a few. There can be no exhaustive list, but particular 
attention is paid to those modes the neoclassical and Marxian econo- 
experts consider “abstract,” “imprecise,” or “mystical” because they do 
not happen to agree with the material-mathematical positivistic criteria 
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that they have laid down for any dissent to qualify as “rational.” To pre- 
sume to give a complete account of a phenomenon so complex and 
- multifaceted as exploitation—through some system of representations 
lodged within the exploitation expert working out correspondences 
with the real world—can only succeed in the objectification of the 
exploited by the expert. This objectification of human beings within 
some theory of exploitation is, in the Gandhian view, itself no less an 
act of exploitation than the acts the expert’s theory of exploitation pre- 
sumes to describe. To speak of exploitation in general cannot but 
entail privileging the expert’s discourse-at-a-remove over the categories 
of the victims themselves, and therefore cannot but end up being.a 
mode of domination itself. This unhappy reductio ad absurdum is in- 
escapable if one’s starting point is the subject-object epistemology of 
neoclassical and Marxian economics. From the Gandhian standpoint, 
then, both these paradigms must answer to the charge of bad faith. 

The Marxian who responds here that there indeed are Marxist 
analyses of gender, race, and culture must be reminded that these 
“Marxist” analyses bear only the most tenuous relation to Marxian eco- 
nomics. Marxism’s claim to being a “science,” and virtually all of its 
more self-confident pronouncements, has rested solely on its formal 
economic demonstrations of value, accumulation, and crisis, and not 
on these other discourses subsumed under the “Marxist” label. Thus, it 
seems to me that either Marxism hold up its core economic doctrines 
as evidence of its scientism when setting itself apart from the utopian 
systems or it abandon all scientific pretension and join the systems it 
had previously derided as utopian. Neither course can keep it immune 
from criticism. 

If Marxism claims to be “scientific,” it must considerably amend its 
deficient economics and, even so, defend itself against its epistemologi- 
cal weaknesses. If it chooses the more defensible course of defining 
itself as an ethical system, it will have to compete with other systems on 
purely ethical terms and be forced to drop its “scientific” economics 
altogether. In the latter event, however, its discourse will barely be rec- 
ognizable as Marxism because one of its fundamental tenets is that 
matters of ethics and justice are superstructural and therefore merely 
ideological. Central to the Marxian project was the rejection of con- 
demnations of capitalism that were based on noncapitalist conceptions 
of justice, for that would render the critique merely superstructural. 
Thus, Marxism’s acceptance of itself as an ethical system would place it 
as a superstructural component: it would be left with no “base.” This 
need not pose an insurmountable problem in general; but for Marx- 
ism, which is a discourse that stakes much on its revieatory disclosures 
of the base—and on which base many of its more farreaching claims 
rest—such an admission would be nothing short of self-devouring.33 
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The enduring appeal of its outmoded economics is therefore not 
merely a matter of the doctrinaire fundamentalism of some of its 
zealots; it is crucial to Marxism’s very survival as a distinctive subdis- 
course. Otherwise, Marxism will have to concede that it is, in Joseph. 
Valente’s words, only “the theoretical simulation model of bourgeois 
political economy, for its violent and inalterable opposition obeys and 
implicitly supports the same formal principles, the same abstract ratio- 
nality, extending their hegemony across the entire field of sociopoliti- 
cal thought. Marxism represents, as it were, the code’s own version of a 
radical critique of the code.”54 


Resisting Hegemonic Discourse 


How then are human beings to be reinstated in the discourse of 
exploitation as human beings? Fortunately, this is a problem for the 
discourse specialists, not for human beings. Human beings will not be 
trimmed down to it the discourse; the discourse will have to find a way 
of being true to human beings. In the Gandhian view, the only course 
open for the expert specializing in articulating theories of exploitation 
is to join those he has transformed into the objects of his discourse, 
and to partake of their suffering. To incessantly engage in the produc- 
tion of abstruse “theories of exploitation” or to mouth the tedious 
rhetoric of history can be attributed either to the self-interest of the 
theorists themselves or to the pure satisfaction of cogitation, but must 
not in any case be confused with a “knowledge” of exploitation. 

It ought to be stressed here that for Gandhi, experiencing is not 
merely a requisite to developing good theory in the manner of the eth- 
nologist or the Marxian’s praxis; nor is it the mystical experiencing of 
the yogi in oneness with an absolute or infinite. For Gandhi, it is only 
the body’s experiencing as a political act that connects the private and 
the public. This sets it worlds apart from the depoliticized construction 
of the body in the late modern West—the body that is content with 
- ingesting natural foods and daily visits to the health-club/vogic thera- 
pies. In this latter construction, the body is instrumental to the trans- 
formation of the individual to enable him to be at peace with himself 
and the universe; the dilemmas of modernity can be dealt with expedi- 
ently by making pzivate choices in the direction of health and harmo- 
ny. This fully adjusted wholesome individual on the covers of health- 
food books, for whom a judicious combination of natural foods and 
exercise has led te complete personal integration, harmony, and free- 
dom from negative feelings, can only mean an easy cohabitation with 
an exploitative system. 

For Gandhi, “solitics” is emphatically not a matter of formulating 
tactics and strategies for gaining the power to control and distribute 
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resources, as it is for the Marxist; it is rather the living out of the day-to- 
day suffering of the exploited other within the embodied self, and of 
continually applying the experiential lessons of this suffering to the 
process of ordering our collective lives. The role of the body is crucial 
here because of the Gandhian conviction that more can arise out of 
the body than whatever order society programs into it, that there can 
be a morality that comes from the sensibility of the body rather than 
from the imperatives of the superego, and that it is by no means in- 
evitable that our perception of social and political reality be channeled 
exclusively through the socially constituted ego. This runs counter to 
all the theories since Marx and Freud that have assumed there can be 
no feedback from the human organism except disorganized and dys- 
peptic resistance. Such theories can deny the body a critical capacity of 
its own only by reducing the body’s organization to being either biolog- 
ically preprogrammed or to being completely formed by social domi- 
nation. By thus denying the body’s capacity to contribute to political 
processes, these discourses can then justify macro-socioengineering: 
because change cannot come from individual bodies, it must be im- 
posed on them—as market, as socialized means of production, or as 
some combination of the two. 

Resistance to these socioengineering schemes can hardly come 
from within the hegemonic subdiscourses that legitimated them in the 
first place; indeed, authentic resistance becomes impossible within the 
terms of the epistemology that gave rise to these discourses. Gandhi’s 
central demonstration is that political claims can arise from the body’s 
capacity as the crossroads of power to feel pain, experience suffering, 
and sense unfulfilled needs. The speech that comes from this suffering 
motivates a correspondingly critical analysis of culture and a critical 
social praxis. There is no purely “inner” realm here that is not connect- 
ed to social, political, economic, and cultural conditions, just as there 
is no purely “outer” realm that is not connected with bodily experienc- 
ing. To effect a fissure between body and mind, between public and 
private, as the conventional discourses have done, is to betray the 
body’s capacity to engage in political discourse, and to neglect changes 
in the self that call for and are in turn responsive to change in the larg- 
er society. 

Thus, the neoclassical/Marxist model of translating mind-generat- 
ed theory into action through institutionalized structures is rejected 
for the directness of experience and face-to-face interactions. Diversity, 
spontaneity, community, and human freedom are seen as values that 
cannot be traded off against efficiency, productivity, uniformity, or 
scale. Economic decisions such as the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods and services are seen as an integral aspect of the 
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- politics of collective life; and politics itself is seen as only one aspect of 
the overall social matrix within which it is enacted. 

Gandhi’s rejection of neoclassical and Marxian claims that a purely 
economic concept of exploitation can somehow be isolated is thus also 
a rejection of subject-centered “reason.” Through the discourse of 
exploitation, the dualistic categories employed by this reason have only 
delivered us into the hands of the policy scientists, development spe- 
cialists, and social planners. These experts, their “theories of exploita- 
tion,” and their notions of rationality, sanity, and adulthood have all 
been part of modernity’s Grand Project of transcending time and 
space via truth and reason. With the exhaustion of modernity’s cate- 
gories has also come a belated recognition—only when a self not frag- 
mented into body/mind/psyche/spirit participates in the exploited’s 
suffering can exploitation reveal itself within the overall social, politi- 
cal, economic, natural, cultural, and spiritual context in which it is 
always and irretrievably situated. 
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The Diremptive/Redemptive Project: 
Postmodern Reflections on Culture 
_ and Knowledge in International 
Academic Relations 


Alastair Pennycook* 


In his extensive study of the notions of development and the Third 
World, Worsley suggests that “the concept of culture has been virtually 
ignored by those social scientists who reduce the study of society to 
political economy or the study of social structure.”! If this is a major 
shortcoming of soc-ological and political economic studies, it is clearly 
an even greater one, indeed a dangerous and unacceptable lacuna, in 
issues concerning international academic relations. Although a grow- 
ing body of writing discusses issues of economic and cultural depen- 
dency between First and Third World countries, most of it fails to come 
to any rigorous conceptualization of culture and knowledge, leaving 
them unanalyzed as mere items of export. This paper is an attempt to 
overcome these shortcomings by demonstrating how differing under- 
standings of the nature of culture and knowledge carry varied implica- 
tions for the implementation of any educational project. 

By looking critically at conservative, liberal, Marxist, and social sci- 
entific positions on these issues, I shall try to show the inadequacies of 
each of these positions, before arguing that a postmodern understand- 
ing of the problematic provides the most workable framework for con- 
ceptualizing the in-errelationships of culture, knowledge, and power. 
Postmodernism is € polymorphous concept embracing a range of dis- 
courses on disparate fields,? and its fragmentary nature and appeal to 
liberal academics may even lead to its appropriation for reactionary 
ends. However, I hape to show that what I have chosen to term a post- 
modern diremptive/redemptive project holds promise for radical 
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thought and change; it goes furthest toward supplying a useful theoret- 
ical basis on which understandings of culture and knowledge can be 
built and a critical pedagogical project in international academic rela- 
tions can be established. 


A UNESCO Scenario 


In an interesting article arguing for a postmodern theory of peace, 
Klein creates a White House scenario in which four different views on 
the concept of strategy are articulated.’ First, there is the realist, whose 
mode of understanding Klein describes as “celebratory,” and who is 
sure that the science of strategy as presented in the White House “situ- 
ation room” is indeed master of the laws of international relations. 
Behind the realist is seated an advocate of alternative defense, whose 
position Klein sees as “ironic,” because, despite the argument that the 
repoliticization of strategic practices could lead to social transforma- 
tion, the basic assumptions of the realist strategists are nevertheless 
confirmed. Farther back is the unlikely (in this context). figure of a 
Marxist, whose “condemnatory” approach seeks to explain world mili- 
tary order in terms of globalized class conflict, strategy being but part 
of larger structures of globally exercised power by which states spread 
the power of their own hegemonic classes, Finally, the postmodernist, 
whose “diremptive” approach is concerned with the power relations of 
the discursive practice of the presenter, and how this presentation bi- 
furcates the “self” and the “Other” in the domestic consensus against 
an enemy. For this participant, realist, alternative, and Marxist ap- 
proaches are all founded on various political universals, which privi- 
lege one form of power/knowledge over others. Strategy, which claims 
to be an objective means of analysis, is in fact engaged in the constitu- 
tion of that to which it purports to be responding. 

To locate the position to be taken in this paper in its context rela- 
tive to other discourses on culture, knowledge, and world academic re- 
lations, I would like to follow Klein’s example and present a small 
UNESCO scenario, in which different participants are discussing the 
promotion of mutual educational exchanges among universities 
around the world. 

Just as in the White House, in our meeting the most comfortable 
and confident position is held by the realist (traditional liberal-human- 
ist). Although he (I associate this view with the academic hegemony of 
the white Anglo-Saxon male) traces his intellectual lineage back to 
Rousseau, viewing the world as a conglomeration of nation-states ruled 
by the ubiquity of power politics, and man as essentially peaceful and 
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sociable (unlike the Hobbesian view of inherent greed and aggres- 
‘sion), this particular realist does not share the pessimism about 
UNESCO of some of his colleagues, who believe, a la Morgenthau, that 
“the problem of world community is a moral and political and not an 
intellectual and aesthetic one.”4 Although some of his colleagues see 
international organizations such as UNESCO as no more than “institu- 
tions of multilevel diplomacy, inherently connected to the interests of 
the major powers, [and] arenas of power politics, not agencies for 
transformation of the system,” his belief in the ideals of nineteenth- 
century liberalism and a faith in the efficiency of good educational 
programs have brought him here to support UNESCO. He believes 
that it is neither the badness inherent to man nor the conflict inherent 
to the states, but the type of the regime that causes conflict; and that 
education, therefore, may have an important role to play in the lessen- 
ing of world conflict. Inspired by what he sees as recent promising 
changes in educational theory advanced by Bloom and Hirsch in the 
United States, he has come to argue that the current problems of U.S. 
education emanate from the fact that “in the name of democratic 
diversity, one of the most unjust and inegalitarian school systems in the 
developed world” has been created;’ and that the same may also be 
applied to the international context. The solution to world conflicts, 
he believes, would come through an educational program that allowed 
more people (or at least more of the people that matter) access to the 
knowledge and culture that has brought such political and scientific 
advance to the West. Just as Hirsch argues that to create a more harmo- 
nious, egalitarian, and developed country, the United States should 
introduce standardized curricula at all levels of the school system, he 
asserts that a more egalitarian and developed world could be arrived at 
if underdeveloped countries could be provided with more educational 
aid to help them overcome the superstitions and traditions that at pre- 
sent serve to maintain their state of backwardness and are a hindrance 
to any development. 

Behind the realist sits a (neo-) Marxist, brooding over the problems 
of modernization, exploitation, and inequality in the world system. Es- 
sential to his understanding of the world is the existence of a world 
capitalist system in which there is economic dependence between the 
richer center and the poorer periphery, the former draining surplus 
value from the latter. The barriers to development, then, are not inter- 
nal but derive from the structural characteristics of the global capitalist 
system. Any educational project must aim at transformation of this 
inherently unjust system: change and revolution toward equality neces- 
sarily taking precedence over any desire for order, stability, and mainte- 
nance of the status quo. The structure of such a capitalist world econo- 
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my is “one économy, multiple states, and multiple cultures.”8 Civiliza- 
tions—constellations of common cultural factors—are “historical men- 
tal constructs”? created for “ideological legitimation by claiming a di- 
rect link with a prior world empire.”!° Dominant, of course, has been 
the “capitalist civilization” (“the cosmology of ‘more’”),!! which has 
been achieving ever greater prominence as “Western civilization 
sought to transform itself into civilization pure and simple by the 
Enlightenment trick of reifying capitalist values into secular univer- 
sals.”!2 From this Marxist perspective, culture is an aspect of super- 
structure separated from the more objective elements comprising the 
social infrastructure, namely, means of production and social relations. 
For this participant in the UNESCO meeting, any educational program 
must aim at the transformation of the inequalities of the world capital- 
ist system, and must attempt to redress both economic and cultural de- 
pendency, which can be brought about only by a change in the rela- 
tionship of workers around the globe to the means of production, with 
a world socialist government as an ultimate goal. 

Our third participant is a Third World representative of the World 
Order Models Project (WOMP). From the realist’s concentration on 
conflict and states as actors, and the Marxist’s emphasis on class and 
economic relations, the problematic for this participant is greatly 
expanded to view world peace as inseparable from other concerns such 
as human rights, ecological balance, income inequality, food distribu- 
tion and malnutrition, overpopulation, energy scarcity, resource ex- 
ploitation, and so on. Thus, the overriding concerns are the causes of 
human suffering and the conditions for peace, well-being, social jus- 
tice, and ecological balance; and the units of analysis and prime actors 
are broadened to embrace international organizations, communica-. 
tions, and trade in a complex interdependence. Here, culture comes 
to take prime position over state and economic questions: “The aim 
should not be a world government but a world culture.”!3 For this par- 
ticipant, two basic principles are paramount: a theory of normative 
convergence, which is ultimately related to cultural integration and a 
precondition for positive change, and a theory of dependency, which 
can account for current inequities of power. World reform, then, can 
be seen as a “problem of mobilizing consensus, . . . consensus as a 
problem of building up supporting values and . . . this latter as an 
outgrowth of cultural convergence.”!4 Since “convergence may com- 
bine cultural diversity with cultural sharing,”!5 the essential component 
of this participant’s educational project is the promotion of mutual, 
global exchange that increases awareness of different cultures and of 
world issues such as human rights, peace, and ecology. 
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Finally, the troubled subject position of our postmodernist, a posi- 
tion that is certainly at this juncture harder to outline than the others, 
but which should become clearer in subsequent sections. Perhaps most 
fundamentally, pos:modernism may be seen as a reaction against the 
principal features of modernism: against the totalizing discourses or 
metanarratives of history; against a teleological belief in science; 
against a view of industrial progress and development as inevitable and 
linear; and against a belief in the unified subjectivity of the rational 
individual. Thus the postmodernist refuses to accept the unitary pre- 
Freudian subject that lies at the very heart of the notion of progress 
and modernization. The global, unilinear version of economic and 
technological development implied in the term “modernism” has be- 
come highly suspect. The three overarching tenets of postmodernism, 
according to Hebdige, are (1) an antitotalization stance that rejects 
both the unity of the subject and any universalizing theory or dis- 
course; (2) an antiteleological stance that articulates deep skepticism 
about decidable origins and causes; and (3) an antiutopian belief that 
cannot find accord with the overriding optimism of other models.!6 As 
these ideas will be enlarged upon later, I shall not lay all the postmod- 
ernist’s cards on the table at this point, but will merely sketch the edu- 
cational project for this participant. Some have criticized postmod- 
ernism, perhaps justifiably, as being a sterile fascination with the 
fragmentary, the marginal, and the irrational,!? but this postmodernist 
is seriously concerned with an emancipatory project through educa- 
tion that aims to challenge the hegemonizing character of the prevail- 
ing discursive practices (the diremptive project), and to validate the 
subjugated knowledge and identities that have been submerged be- 
neath or marginalized by the predominant discursive practices and 
power/knowledge relationships (the redemptive project). 

Although these sketches of four different positions are somewhat 
crude and stereotyped, they do reveal how different understandings of 
the individual, society, and global relationships have major implica- 
tions for conceptions of culture, knowledge, and education. Because 
these conceptions zre to be the major focus of this paper, we shall now 
leave our four protagonists and attempt to come to a better under- 
standing, first, of culture, and then of knowledge and education. 


Culture and International Academic Relations 


Culture, Raymond Williams tells us, is “one of the three most compli- 
cated words in the English language,”!8 partly because of its intricate 
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historical development, but mainly because of its varied current use in 
several distinct intellectual disciplines and in several distinct and in- 
compatible systems of thought. Apart from the vestiges of its older 
usage as an agricultural term, Williams identifies three principal cur- 
rent uses: 


1. describing a general process of intellectual, spiritual, and aes- 
thetic development (eighteenth century) 

2. indicating a particular way of life of a people, period, or group 
(from Herder, late nineteenth century) 

3. describing the works and practices of intellectual and especially 
artistic activity 


Worsley lists four ideal ways of conceptualizing culture: 


the elitist 

the holistic 

the hegemonic 
the pluralist 


pm OO NO 


He continues: 


In the first, culture implies superior values, reserved for the dominant 
few; in the second, a whole way of life; in the third, a set of behaviours 
imposed on the majority by those who rule them. The last, a relativist 
sense, recognizes that different communities in the same society have 
distinctive codes of behaviour and different value-systems—which 
may even be opposed.!9 


It is Williams’s third and Worsley’s first usage that appear to have 
become dominant in many circles, and it is in this sense that our realist 
in the previous section seemed to understand culture. Interestingly, as 
suggested in the previous section, this view of culture has recently risen 
once again to the fore in the public life of the United States, under the 
guidance of the political agenda of the New Right. (The national cur- 
riculum being implemented in the United Kingdom also derives from 
a similar view of culture.) Writers such as Hirsch and Bloom have 
attained immense popularity with their attacks on the pluralism of 
postwar progressive education. Both have made vehement attacks on 
the liberal doctrine of cultural relativism, which had the temerity to 
suggest that the canonical texts of the Western intellectual tradition 
might just be one among many other forms of culture. Their attacks, 
therefore, have also been directed at the attempt to validate student 
experience and popular culture as valuable forms of culture and 
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knowledge, and they have steadfastly refused to acknowledge the issues 
of race, gender, or class as crucial ones in education.”0 

This dismissal of all other forms of culture in favor of a prescribed 
body of information—“cultural literacy” (Hirsch) or “the great books” 
(Bloom)—has been the predominant attitude in the reproduction of 
elites, advocating a form of culture (“higher culture”) to which only 
certain intellectuals and economically privileged groups have access. 
Not only has this been an important factor in the maintenance of cul- 
tural elites within nations, but it has also been a crucial factor in the 
maintenance of the global cultural hegemony of the Anglo-Saxons.?! 
Colonial and postcolonial education has long been conceived as a mat- 
ter of educating the primitive natives (note, for example, the connec- 
tion between literacy/orality and civilized/primitive) in a body of pre- 
scribed Eurocentric culture and knowledge, so that they can overcome 
the internal barriers to development such as tradition and superstition. 
This has led Mazrui to describe the university as a site of cultural pene- 
tration involved in the maintenance of elites within the country and 
dependency between the center and the periphery.?? 

The elitist and reductionist view of culture leads to two positions. 
One, as outlined above, tends to articulate an overt position of cultural 
imperialism; the other, as evinced by Morgenthau, tends simply to 
reject the role of educational programs as irrelevant to international 
affairs. When Morgenthau appears to acknowledge some role of cul- 
ture, it is in the second sense described by Williams, but invariably 
stereotyped, reductionist, and juxtaposed to a notion of higher culture. 
Thus, the Germars, Morgenthau tells us, are “steeped in classical cul- 
ture,” but “througout most of their history [they] have been national- 
istic and warlike.” Otherwise, his view of culture is always of a unitary, 
higher type, and so his doubts about the efficacy of UNESCO's educa- 
tional aims are reduced to such questions as whether “Russians would 
take to Mark Twain as Americans would take to Gogol.”24 

Social sciences and Marxist analyses tend to take culture (in the 
sense of Williams s second category and Worsley’s second and third 
categories) as an undifferentiated whole, or they equate culture with 
the imposed ideology of hegemonic class interests. In the sociological 
tradition from Weber to Durkheim to Parsons, the concept of culture is 
broader than the one found in the elitist model. Culture becomes the 
ethic or spirit that informs the way of life of a people (Weber), the 
shared beliefs of a people about gods and other mysterious forces 
(Durkheim), or the collective values of the cultural system. (Parsons). 
This positivist conception of culture also has its limitations, however. In 
a dualistic tradition extending back through Descartes to Plato, it 
divides culture and society, positing, on the one hand, the objective 
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social structure (society) and, on the other, subjective thoughts and 
perceptions (culture). This dichotomy is then subjected to the reduc- 
tionist tendencies of explaining the latter in terms of the former, and 
limiting the concept of culture to the domain of the individual.®5 Thus, 
instead of looking at the internal characteristics of ideology, for exam- 
ple, or trying to understand religion, the tendency has been to explain 
the subjective domain of culture as a product of social and economic 
relations. 

As already suggested, these limitations can clearly be seen in 
Marxist views, in which culture is dealt with in terms of superstructure, 
which is dependent on the base or infrastructure derived from the 
(more objective) means of production and social relations. Worsley 
points to these shortcomings when he suggests that what we need to 
avoid in looking at culture is “not only the assumption that the ‘cultur- 
al’ is a separate sphere, but that it is causally secondary (merely ‘super- 
structural’).”26 These views also lead to the limiting paradigm of theo- 
ries of social and cultural reproduction.2”? Although Immanuel 
Wallerstein’s studies of capitalism and global systems have added 
an important critical dimension to our understanding of dependency, 
his observations (for example, that many Third World countries repro- 
duce larger global social and cultural inequalities within their own sys- 
tems) project the people of such countries as helpless victims who re- 
produce the system as a result of socioeconomic conditions, rather 
than also as active producers of culture and society. 

A third position, which emphasizes both the plurality and the pri- 
macy of cultures as the symbolic-expressive aspects of human behavior, 
can be found in the views of the WOMP proponents. As suggested 
before, writers such as Mazrui argue that the fundamental problem for 
world reform is the mobilization of consensus, which can only be 
achieved through an outgrowth of “cultural convergence.”*8 With 
global integration as a goal, Mazrui suggests that a four-stage model of 
interrelationships from coexistence through contact and compromise 
to coalescence would lead to the type of cultural convergence that he 

. sees as essential for the achievement of the WOMP goals. 

But the possible problems of this view emerge in the probable solu- 
tions to the dialectics set up by Mazrui between consensus and inde- 
pendence, and between convergence and divergence (or at least diver- 
sity). On the one hand, the stress on diversity, when set in 
contradistinction to a problematic convergence, may eventually turn 
into a notion dangerously similar to the vapid liberal pluralism of 
Canada’s multiculturalism. As Piper suggests, the idealistic multicultur- 
al ideology tends to obscure the fundamental issues of racism in the 
society.29 And Burney argues that “while Canada maintains a facade of 
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multiculturalism—which supposedly nurtures and respects other cul- 
tures—in actuality the official multiculturalism as practised in Canada 
is a discourse which segregates and subjugates people into ‘ethnicity’ 
and hence marginality. "3° 

This is similar in First/Third World relations to what Hontoudji 
calls a kind of folklorism, “a sort of collective cultural exhibitionism 
which compels the Third World intellectual to ‘defend and illustrate’ 
the peculiarities of his tradition for the benefit of a Western public.”3! 
When culture is defined as some static informing spirit—“a system of 
interrelated values and social perspectives, active enough to condition 
the behavior of its adherents”22—and when cultural pluralism is cele- 
brated relative to the hegemony of a dominant culture, that very ideol- 
ogy of diversity may serve simply to subjugate those cultures. 

On the other hand, there is the second problem of the homoge- 
nizing tendencies inherent in the concept of convergence: “National 
ramparts constructed to preserve traditions ultimately give way to the 
process of universal ñomogenization”33 (emphasis added). Mazrui himself 
talks of “making culture itself less relative,” and suggests that “the solu- 
tion lies in promoting some degree of cultural homogenization on a world 
scale’54 (emphasis added). Yet, it is precisely this process that is current- 
ly going on, as Mazrui, while discussing the hegemony of Anglo-Saxon 
culture, elsewhere suggests, “a coca-colanization of the world is under 
way.”35 Thus, the situation could become as ironical as that of Klein’s 
alternative strategist. By developing an alternative position without a 
sufficiently articuleted oppositional program, one might end up sup- 
porting those very positions to which alternatives were sought.3 The 
dangers of allowing the celebration of difference to decline into a lib- 
eral pluralist view cf cultural relativism need to be acknowledged, espe- 
cially when this diversity is set against a massive homogenizing process 
threatened by the hegemony of Western culture and thought. Nandy 
states this quite clearly: 


The links between culture, critical consciousness and social change in 
India become, rot a unique experience, but a general response of 
societies which have been the victims of history and are now trying to 
rediscover their own visions of a desirable society, less burdened by 
the post-Enlightenment hope of ‘one world’ and by the post-colonial 
idea of cultural relativism.37 


Although the notions of convergence and diversity, consensus and 
independence appear to be estimable goals, and although WOMP 
adherents certainly acknowledge both the plurality and the primacy of 
culture. the utopianism of some of the views, the tendency toward a 
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static view of culture, and the failure to fully conceptualize the intimate 
relationship between culture, knowledge, and power may in fact lead 
to the complete dominance of Anglo-Saxon culture and the gradual 
destruction of other cultures.38 

The foregoing critique of seemingly the most promising model of 
a world order has already suggested some of the positions a postmod- 
ernist orientation might take. A postmodernist position is apt to reject 
the totalizing discourses, such as liberal-humanism or Marxism. The 
utopianism of WOMP and the problems with the dialectical opposi- 
tions would lead to criticisms similar to Klein’s: “The modern idealist 
tradition, particularly in the form of the World Order Models Project 
has too readily succumbed to the temptations of dichotomous thinking 
and, having accepted the distinction between many worlds and one 
world, opted for a master narrative of inclusivity and oneness.”39 A 
postmodern concept of culture would try to go beyond the unity and 
stasis inherent in most others, and attempt to account for power and 
knowledge in relationship to culture. Fundamental to it is the idea that 
cultural practices are not constituted simply by social systems but are 
constitutive of those systems.40 This view, then takes culture as not 
merely reflective of a social system, and not merely as an “informing 
spirit” that conditions the behavior of its adherents, but rather both 
reflective of and productive of a system. Culture is understood as a sig- 
nifying system through which a social order is communicated, repro- 
duced, and experienced. It is the process of production of meanings, 
or a set of activities by which different groups produce collective mem- 
ories, social relations, values, and knowledge. As such, it must always be 
socially and historically situated and thus located within historically 
constituted relations of power. Ultimately it is concerned with the pro- 
duction and legitimation of particular ways of life. 

This view, which tends always toward diversity and discontinuity 
rather than toward an overarching discourse, aims to validate the sub- 
jugated practices and discourses, the cultures and knowledges, that are 
marginalized by the dominant ones. If at times it seems that the politics 
of such an enterprise must be permanent unsettlement—which Klein 
calls “diremption,” or the “forcible severing of apparent unities and of 
established patterns and practices’41—in the next section, which will 
deal with. postmodernism at much greater length with respect to the 
issues of power and knowledge and modern/postmodern debate, I 
shall also try to show how a postmodern project can be an emancipa- 
tory one and move beyond the obsession with fragmentation. 

From the preceding discussion of different ways of conceptualizing 
culture, it becomes clear that the different standpoints would entail’ 
radically different approaches to any educational project. The realist 
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(traditional/liberal-humanist) view, which sees culture as a homoge- 
neous canon of krowledge and articulates a disdain for pluralism, 
serves to legitimate an unproblematic relationship between truth and 
knowledge. The other three emphasize plurality and have transforma- 
tive goals, although the Marxist focuses on education toward change in 
the socioeconomic base and sees cultural change as a byproduct of 
infrastructural change. The WOMP and postmodernist perspectives 
elevate culture to a position of prominence, although the latter tends 
to reject the utopian and totalizing discourses in favor of a concept of 
local cultural production immanent in socially and historically consti- 
tuted relations of power. A WOMP educational program wouid concen- 
trate on education toward consensus and awareness of global issues, 
whereas a postmodern position would concentrate on a critical peda- 
gogy that emphasized the legitimation of local cultures within a politics 
of opposition. Evidently, conceptions of knowledge will also vary widely 
between the different positions, an issue which will be discussed at 
some length in the next section. 


Knowledge and Power 


The fact that knowledge is being transferred around the globe at an 
unprecedented and ever-increasing rate through a diverse range of 
media and instituticns requires that we have a more rigorous conceptu- 
alization of knowlecge than has often been the case in studies of inter- 
national relations. Even those, such as Altbach, who have dealt critical- 
ly with the problematic of culture and knowledge dependency, have 
tended to regard knowledge as a commodity like any other.*2 Yet the 
question of knowledge transfer raises a range of epistemological, socio- 
cultural, political ard psycho-pedagogical issues: Is knowledge derived 
primarily through the direct experience of the senses (empiricism/ 
inductivism), or through rational thought (rationalism/deductivism)? 
How is knowledge constituted by, and constitutive of, different socio- 
cultural systems? Who defines, regulates, and legitimates forms of 
knowledge, and who is given and who is denied access to that knowl- 
edge? What are the processes through which learners receive or create 
knowledge? 

The reductionist view of the liberal-humanist, for example, would 
be fairly clear on these questions: Knowledge is contained in a fixed 
canon that has gracually been built up over the centuries; it contains 
universal truths that are neither located in, nor speak only to, particu- 
lar sociocultural milieus; the precious body of knowledge is guarded by 
the elite universities for those deemed fit to appreciate it; and the edu- 
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cational process must necessarily be one of transmission of knowledge 
from the “knower” to the “receiver.” The most fundamental problem 
with this concept of a one-way flow of fixed body of knowledge lies in 
its relation to the massive export of science and technology from 
Europe, North America, and Japan to the poorer nations of the world. 
Scientific thought, and its subsequent nineteenth-century colonization 
of the humanities to form the social sciences, has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the concepts of development and modernization. As 
Wallerstein suggests, “the concept of development is not merely one of 
the central components of the ideology both of Western civilization 
and of world social science, but is in fact the central organizing con- 
cept on which all else is hinged.”43 The technological advance of the 
West, then, has served to legitimate Western culture’s normative 
assumptions about development and knowledge. Thus, within unequal 
relations of power and the discourse of development, a positivist, 
instrumental concept of knowledge that stresses efficiency and articu- 
lates an unquestioning, objectivist relationship between knowledge and 
truth has become the predominant paradigm. In this section, we shall 
look at the diverse criticisms of these concepts of knowledge and devel- 
opment that have emanated from the philosophy of science, from fem- 
inist thought, from Third World writers, and from the modern/post- 
modern debate. The structure of this discussion will not follow the 
realist/Marxist/WOMP/postmodern one we have been using thus far, 
but will look at different areas of critical thought and try to illustrate in 
each case the more radical forms of criticism that lead toward a post- 
modern understanding of the issues. 

Criticism of the traditional, pure empiricist-inductivist methods of 
science came from Popper over fifty years ago. In an attempt to deal 
with the logical inconsistencies inherent in the notion that the truth of 
scientific laws could be established by a finite number of observations, 
Popper argued that the fundamental question was not how theories 
are arrived at but how they are to be tested. Thus he rejected the rul- 
ing empiricist dogma of verificationism and proposed in its place the 
principle of falsifiability. This proposition makes it hard to classify 
Popper within a clear rationalist/empiricist dichotomy because his 
rationalist-deductivist approach to the generation of theory is contrast- 
ed with his insistence on the a posteriori empirical observation in the 
testing of a theory. His position therefore questioned the predominant 
mode of scientific inquiry and was ambivalent about a clear rational- 
ist/empiricist dichotomy. He nevertheless saw scientific knowledge as 
unequivocally objective and, furthermore, the most important type of 
knowledge in the modern world. 

A far more radical type of criticism emerged in the 1960s with the 
work of Kuhn and Feyerabend, both of whom went beyond Popper’s 
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rejection of empiricism (“the scientist gradually accumulating informa- 
tion”) to a rejection of Popper’s principle of falsifiability. Kuhn argued 
that once an explanatory theory or model came to dominate a scientif- 
ic community, it formed a paradigm that allowed no falsification by 
anomalous results. Kuhn’s and Feyerabend’s arguments led to the posi- 
tions that (1) observation was not independent of theory but was con- 
ditioned by it; (2) scientific changes were paradigm shifts rather than 
additive processes of knowledge growth; and (3) different scientific 
theories are incommensurable—that is to say, there is no means by 
which neutral or objective evaluation of theories can be made.*4 
Ultimately, Feyerabend was to argue that modern Western science is 
but a “dominant ideology,” one type of knowledge among many. 
Although it is true that “Western science now reigns supreme all over 
the globe,” Feyerabend argues that this is a result not of “insight in its 
‘inherent rationalit” but power play (the colonizing nations imposed 
their ways of living) and the need for weapons: Western science so far 
has created the most efficient instruments of death.”45 The type of 
epistemological relativism espoused by Feyerabend, which challenges 
not only scientific thought but all universal discourses and even ratio- 
nality as a universal standard for all human discourse, is clearly close to 
the postmodern view. We shall return to a discussion of the debate 
between objectivism and relativism, and ways to go beyond this debate, 
after looking at feminist and Third World criticisms of the predomi- 
nant paradigm of Western knowledge. 

We should first of all be wary of assuming that there is one feminist 
viewpoint. Weedon, for example, distinguishes between liberal, radical, 
and socialist/poststructuralist feminism,46 whereas Harding makes a 
parallel tripartite distinction between feminist empiricism, the feminist 
standpoint, and feminist postmodernism.4’ Because it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to deal with these different viewpoints comprehen- 
sively, at this juncture I shall merely outline some of the feminist criti- 
cisms that go beyond the liberal/empiricist stance and themselves tend 
toward a postmodern position, particularly in regard to the concept of 
the sociocultural coastruction of gender and of knowledge. 

First of all, it is important to go beyond the criticisms limited to the 
question of access, .n order to deal with the consequences of the his- 
tory of this lack of access. Sciences (natural or social) have been con- 
structed by men—the defining of the problematic, the methods used 
to investigate the problematic, have all been determined by males. If 
gender is seen as socially constructed, then social practices and dis- 
courses emanating “rom one particular gender will clearly reflect the 
historical and sociocultural conditions under which those gender posi- 
tions were constructed. This view not only questions scientific claims to 
objectivity, but sees such claims as male practices that silence and 
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marginalize other possible epistemologies. There are possibly two prin- 
cipal tendencies that emerge here: dichotomization and domination. 
Dichotomies, as Harding points out (the objective versus the subjec- 
tive, the scientist as the knowing subject versus the object of [his] 
inquiry, reason versus the emotions, mind versus body) reflect the 
male (and possibly white, bourgeois, Western) tendency to 
dichotomize, as also gender-related orientation of that tendency; the 
former term in each pair is associated with masculinity, the latter with 
femininity. Domination, the male orientation toward the feminine, has 
filled the discourse of science with gendered imagery and informed 
the whole mode of inquiry. As Keller argues, the association of compe- 
tence with mastery and power; the close link between mastery, power, 
and masculinity; and then of these with science have led to the distinc- 
tive androcentrism of the intellectual structures, ethics and politics of 
science.48 l 

Although liberal-empiricist feminism has sought to improve’ sci- 
ence by increasing women’s participation, and some radical feminist 
criticisms have sought the total rejection of science, the arguments I 
have briefly outlined here again lead us to a position that challenges. 
the dominant (male) epistemological ideology. Science as practiced 
today is but one, and particularly a male one, of many epistemological 
approaches to the world. 

The third type of criticism I want to examine here is the emerging 
voice of Third World academics. They, too, have focused on the hege- 
mony of the monolithic and universalizing discourse of Western sci- 
ence. Both Kothari#? and Nandy®*® point to the myths and confusions 
inherent in the nexus of scientific, modernist, progressivist thinking. 
Human progress, Kothari suggests, has been conflated with develop- 
ment, development with modernization, and modernization with west- 
ernization. Science has been conflated with technology; this, together 
with the myth of value neutrality, the splitting of religion and morality 
from scientific questions, and the ever-increasing autonomy and pri- 
macy of technology, had led to policies and practices that ultimately 
justify ecocide and ethnocide. Once Western science came to be used 
as a secular justification of Western dominance, other forms of West- 
ern thought, such as Western philosophy, also came to be seen as supe- 
rior, leading to a massive process of cultural epistemological coloniza- 
tion, privileging one form of knowledge over all others. “Modern 
science, in delegitimizing the notion of plurality of paths of truth, 
threatens to overwhelm mankind with an homogenizing monoculture 
of the mind.”5! 

Once the post-war discourse on the underdevelopment of the 
Third World had been constructed by the developed countries, Third 
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World countries became subject to increasingly sophisticated methods 
of control.52 Nandy argues that the “anthropocentric doctrines of secu- 
lar salvation,” “the ideologies of progress, normality and hyper-mas- 
culinity,” and “theories of cumulative growth of science and technolo- 
gy” are ultimately kut means of giving legitimacy to ancient forces of 
greed and violence.®3 In the modernist project, Richard identifies a 
threefold wish for unity through rationalization, belief in progress as a 
universalist project, and an assumption of the objective consciousness 
of an absolute meta-subject.54 


This threefold foundation of modernity’s universalism suffices to 
show the link to the totalizing tendency of a hegemonic culture bent 
on producing and reproducing a consensus around the models of 
truth and consurmption which it proposes. With regard to its econom- 
ic programme ard its cultural organization, this concept of moderni- 
ty represents an effort to synthesize its progressive and emancipatory 
ideals into a globalizing integrative vision of the individual’s place in 
history and society. It rests on the assumption that there exists a legiti- 
mate centre—a unique and superior position from which to establish 
control and to determine hierarchies.5° 


Nandy shows how these hierarchies are established within the fully 
homogenized, technologically controlled, modern world around a set 
of polarities like the modern and the primitive, the secular and the 
nonsecular, the scientific and the unscientific, the expert and the lay- 
man, the normal and the abnormal, the developed and the underde- 
veloped, the vanguard and the led, and the liberated and the savable.56 
: Said’s seminal work on the systematic creation of the “Orient” by 
the discourses of writers, colonial authorities, and scholars as they 
predicated an ontological distinction between East and West, shows 
how this Other, the Orient, was constituted and essentialized by West- 
ern discourses.57 Similarly, Hontoudji’s account of the construction of 
the discourse on Arican philosophy, whereby this became “little more 
than an ethnophilcsophy, the imaginary search for an ultimate, collec- 
tive philosophy, common to all Africans,” clearly illustrates how African 
philosophers were able only to take up a subject position within this 
same discourse, continuing to perpetuate “an ideological myth which is 
itself of non-African origin.”58 A similar point has been made recently 
by Mudimbe, who argued that the worlds of thought in which peo- 
ple—both African and non-African—understand their identities are 
constituted by the various scholarly discourses that have constructed a 
supposed African reality.59 
These criticisms are many and diverse, and I can scarcely do them 
justice here. Important, however, is the recognition that the unitary 
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concept of progress and development, the conflation of this with posi- 
tivist thought, and the export of science and technology are, on the 
one hand, distinctive modes of thought whose lineage can be traced to 
the European Enlightenment. On the other hand, they form a power- 
ful discursive field that continues to delegitimize Third World cultures 
and knowledge, thus maintaining unequal power relations between the 
center and periphery. 

The three forms of criticism that we have looked at so far—from 
the philosophy of science, from feminist viewpoints, and from Third 
World scholars—have all found their voices fairly recently. Criticisms of 
modernity have always coexisted with modernity, however, from nine- 
teenth century poets, through surrealists and dadaists, to the most 
recent postmodern pastiches of the modern. A line of critical thought 
that has been powerful during this century belongs to the Frankfurt 
School of Critical Theory, comprising Adorno, Horkheimer, Marcuse, 
and, most recently, Habermas. Marcuse, for example, argues that the 
“quantification of nature” in scientific discourse “separated the true 
from the good, science from ethics.” “The unscientific character of 
these ideas (Goodness, Beauty, Peace, Justice),” he suggests, “fatally 
weakens the opposition to the established reality; the ideas become 
mere ideals, and their concrete, critical content evaporates into the eth- 
ical or metaphysical atmosphere. ”60 

Habermas, in his continued faith in rationality and the possibility 
of consensus, has shown more optimism in the project of modernity 
than either Weber, who remained ultimately pessimistic about the 
incursion of instrumental-technical rationality into the moral and aes- 
thetic domains, or the other critical theorists. Whereas in Hork- 
heimer’s and Adorno’s critique of instrumental rationality, the charac- 
ter of the social sciences was seen as part of the problem of modernity, 
for Habermas it bears the seeds of the solution. In his view, it is pos- 
sible to appropriate the most promising developments in the social sci- 
ences and to integrate them into a critical social science. For 
Habermas, the problem centered around the deformation of the 
Enlightenment project of rationality by the predominance of rational- 
purposive action (Zweckrationalitat), characterized by an instrumental 
orientation toward the material environment, concern with its manipu- 
lation and transformation, and stress on efficiency and consistency. 
Much of the knowledge produced in modern society, therefore, is 
rational-purposive knowledge (factual information about the material 
world) at the expense particularly of the aesthetic and moral spheres, 
leading to a form of colonization of the “lifeworld” by the technologi- 
cal and capitalist system. What is needed to redress this imbalance, 
Habermas argues, is not the apparent anti-modernity of many critics, 
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but a reconceptualization of modernity. “My problem was a theory of 
modernity, a theory of the pathology of modernity from the viewpoint 
of the realization—the deformed realization—of reason in history.”6! 
Habermas’s project, then, required a systematic examination of the 
character and different modes of rationality, both synchronically and 
diachronically, ultimately leading to his theory of communicative 
action, a distinctive type of social action that, by stressing consensus 
through “communicatively achieved understanding”® rather than 
“normatively ascribed agreement,”6 would enable the distortions of 
the modern condition—“imbalanced rationalization”®+—to be re- 
dressed and the lifeworld decolonized. 

It is impossible to do justice to the vast scope of Habermas’s poly- 
mathic and prolific work; however, some important aspects of his 
thinking need to be highlighted. First is his continued belief in the 
emancipatory potential of enlightened reason and communicative 
rationality. Second is his unified theory of culture, which stresses uni- 
versal values and validity: “[those] validity claims form a system . . . 
that did indeed first appear in the form of Occidental rationalism, but 
that, beyond the peculiarity of this specific culture lays claim to a uni- 
versal validity binding on all ‘civilized men.’”® It is a theory of effective 
communication (or universal pragmatics) that distinguishes four 
domains of reality and their corresponding normative claims to validi- 
ty: (1)-the world of external nature and truth claims, (2) the world of 
society and legitimacy claims, (3) the internal world of the speaker and 
truthfulness claims, and (4) the domain of language and comprehensi- 
bility claims.66 

A major debate has arisen between Habermas’s “modernist” posi- 
tion and postmodernism, especially as evinced by Lyotard.§? Before 
looking at this debate, however, it may be useful to enlarge on what is 
here being taken to be a postmodern position. As already stated, one 
of the central issues is the rejection of the unitary subject in favor of a 
notion of multiple subjectivities constituted by different discourses. For 
Hebdige, although acknowledging at times an overwhelming plethora 
of uses of the term, postmodernism can nevertheless be characterized 
by its antitotalitarian, antiteleological, and antiutopian stances. Hoy 
argues that the central differences between the modern and the post- 
modern lies in the different ways of “thinking the unthought.” 
Postmodernism (1) accepts (rather than laments) the inevitable inabil- 
ity to think the great unthought, (2) struggles with the paradoxes in 
modernist efforts to reveal the unthought as whole, (3) believes there 
is no single, privileged way to think the unthought, and (4) moves 
beyond not only the rhetoric of progress but also the rhetoric of nostal- 
gia.68 Sarup also draws attention to the rejection of metanarratives and 
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universalism, and the rejection of dichotomizing, especially those long- 
established dichotomies between the existential model of authenticity 
and inauthenticity, the semiotic opposition between signifier and signi- 
fied (privileging the former), the Freudian model of latent and mani- 
fest, and the Marxist one of appearance and essence.® 

In its more radical manifestations, postmodern thought has moved 
not only toward a deconstruction of perceived truths, but of truth itself 
as an epistemological category. These comments seem to indicate a 
polymorphous constellation of ideas rather than a coherent position, a 
state that probably does reflect postmodernism fairly accurately. 
Nevertheless, by its rejection of totalizing discourses, its decentering of 
the unified subject, and, importantly, its concomitant centering of lan- 
guage and concern with the marginalized, I feel it does offer us the 
best means to address the questions of universality raised earlier by, 
among others, Feyerabend, feminist writers, and Third World scholars. 
By following the debate between modernism, as represented by 
Habermas, and postmodernism, as represented in particular by 
Lyotard, and then by illustrating how through the work of Foucault we 
can go beyond this debate, I hope that some of the important issues 
and problematics in postmodernism will at least become relatively 
clear. 

It is not surprising, then, that given his emphasis on rationality, 
universalism, and consensus, Habermas is strongly opposed to post- 
modernism. As Giddens points out, Habermas is at odds with a num- 
ber of other influential academics because he “proposes universal crite- 
ria of reason at a time when relativistic styles of thought have become 
fashionable in various areas of intellectual discourse.”70 Habermas has 
taken up the gauntlet, however, accusing the postmodernists of being 
irrational and neoconservative: 


The Young Conservatives recapitulate the basic experience of aesthetic 
modernity. They claim as their own the revelations of a decentralized 
subjectivity, emancipated from the imperatives of work and useful- 
ness, and with this experience they step outside the modern world. 
On the basis of modernistic attitudes, they justify an irreconcilable 
anti-modernism. They remove into the sphere of the far away and the 
archaic spontaneous powers of imagination, of self-experience and of 
emotionality. To instrumental reason, they juxtapose in manichean 
fashion a principle only accessible through evocation, be it the will to 
power or sovereignty, Being or the Dionysian force of the poetical. In 
France this line leads from Bataille via Foucault to Derrida.”! 


Within this debate, the strongest opponents have been Habermas 
and Lyotard. Lyotard argues that the status of knowledge is altered as 
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societies enter the postmodern age, discarding anything in the consti- 
tuted body of knowledge that is not translatable into quantities of 
information. He sees different types of knowledge discourse as “lan- 
guage games” (cf. Wittgenstein), the rules of which are contracted 
between the players and are incommensurable. This, of course, differs 
greatly from Habermas’s notions of consensus and validity claims, and 
in part it leads to Lyotard’s skepticism about Habermas’s insistence 
that social institutions are legitimate only to the extent that they per- 
mit the rational formation of consensus.72 Scientific knowledge, 
Lyotard argues, does not represent the totality of knowledge but is in 
competition with nzrrative knowledge, the former requiring that only 
one language game. denotation, be retained at the expense of all oth- 
ers. Science has come to be tied to technology and “performativity” so 
that a close nexus among wealth, efficiency, and truth has been estab- 
lished; thus, the wealthier one is, the greater the technological means 
for providing proof and the greater the possibility of being “right.”75 
Lyotard suggests that modern science itself is becoming postmodern, 
like art and architecture, in its increasing pursuit of singularities, 
incommensurabilities, and unstable rather than stable systems: 


Postmodern scier.ce—by concerning itself with such things as unde- 
cidables, the limits of precise control, conflicts characterized by 
incomplete information, fracta, catastrophes, and pragmatic paradox- 
es—is theorizing its own evolution as discontinuous, catastrophic, 
nonrectifiable, and paradoxical. It is changing the meaning of the 
word knowledge, while expressing how such a change can take place. It 
is producing not the known, but the unknown.74 


Lyotard’s championing of postmodernism (which Habermas sees as 
antimodernism and therefore reactionary),” his rejection of metadis- ` 
courses (his definition of modernity in science is “any science that 
legitimates itself with reference to a metadiscourse”),’6 his rejection of 
rationalization, anc his arguments for incommensurabilities are all 
clearly antithetical to Habermas’s position. 

While defending himself against accusations of conservatism and 
irrationality—accusations that stem, according to Hoy, from miscon- 
ceptions about his work—Foucault hedges between notions of incom- 
mensurability and consensus: “The furthest I would go is to say that 
perhaps one must not be for consensuality, but one must be against 
nonconsensuality.”’7 Foucault thus demurs from Habermas’s argument 
that rational discourse not only presupposes the possibility of reaching 
consensus but also identifies consensus and correctness.’78 Foucault's 
work, like Habermas’s, is too vast to be usefully summarized, but it is 
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from his work that much of postmodernism has derived inspiration, 
and his conceptualizations of the relationships among culture, knowl- 
edge, and power are in my opinion the most complete; therefore, we 
shall now turn to his work. 

In his earlier work Foucault accepted power as an essentially judi- 
cial mechanism that limits, obstructs, refutes, prohibits, or censors; his 
later reformulation came to define power as the great unthought, the 
means by which reality is produced. For Foucault, power is a far more 
complex concept than a possession of a certain sociopolitical group. 


Let us not, therefore, ask why certain people want to dominate, what 
they seek, what is their overall strategy. Let us ask, instead, how things 
work at the level of on-going subjugation, at the level of those contin- 
uous and uninterrupted processes which subject our bodies, govern 
our gestures, dictate our behaviours, etc. In other words, rather than 
ask ourselves how the sovereign appears to us in his lofty isolation, we 
should try to discover how it is that subjects are gradually, progressive- 
ly, really and materially constituted through a multiplicity of organ- 
isms, forces, energies, thoughts, etc. We should try to grasp subjection 
in its material instance as a constitution of subjects.79 


It is not, then, a question of who has power or what their aims are, but 
of investigating how power acts on and through people in the process 
of constituting the subject. Power should not be seen as a question of 
an individual’s or group’s domination over others, but rather as a ques- 
tion of the process by which individuals are always in the position of 
simultaneously undergoing and exercising power—“individuals are the 
vehicles of power, not its point of application. ”80 
It is not possible, Foucault argues, for power to be exercised with- 
out knowledge, or for knowledge but to engender power. Unlike Lyo- 
tard, Foucault does not attempt to provide a new epistemology but, 
through his genealogical project, to make a painstaking rediscovery of 
struggles, to attack the tyranny of totalizing discourses, and to resurrect 
the fragmented, subjugated, local, and specific knowledges. It is in this 
understanding of the way in which knowledge is constituted within his- 
- torically, socially and culturally determined relationships of power that 
Foucault’s work allows us to go beyond conceptualizations of knowl- 
edge and power that assume a “binary structure with ‘dominators’ on 
the one side and ‘dominated’ on the other,” to a realization of the 
“multiform production of relations of domination.”8! Although Weil- 
er’s interesting explanation of the reciprocal and symbiotic relation- 
ship between knowledge and power highlights the fact that knowledge 
may be used to legitimate political actions and institutions and may in 
turn be legitimated by them,®? it fails to deal sufficiently with the 
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extent of this relat.onship, relying on the one hand on Habermas’s 
normative concept of legitimacy—“legitimacy means that there are 
good arguments for a political order’s claim to be recognized as right 
and just”83—and on the other on the reductionist bifurcation between 
dominators and dominated. 

The fundamentally important part of Foucault’s genealogical pro- 
ject for the questions under discussion here lies in the understanding ` 
of the power/knowledge relation and thence the emancipatory project 
toward “the insurrection of subjugated knowledge.”8+ Foucault argues that it 
is “through the re-emergence of these low-ranking knowledges, these 
unqualified, even directly disqualified knowledges . . . which involve 
what I would call a popular knowledge (le savoir des gens) though it is 
far from being a general commonsense knowledge, but is on the con- 
trary a particular, local, regional knowledge, a differential knowledge 
incapable of unanimity . . . it is through the reappearance of this 
knowledge . . . that criticism performs its work.”85 Thus, we finally 
arrive at a position that relates directly to the one outlined in the sec- 
tion on culture: Knowledge is both constituted by and constitutive of 
cultural systems; it is located within historically constituted relations of 
power, and, ultimately, it is concerned with the production: and legiti- 
mation of particular ways of life. 

Such a view, which attempts to legitimate the subjugated, the 
silenced, and the marginalized, has received criticism for its apparently 
completely relativistic outlook. Sarup, for example, argues with Ha- 
bermas’s criticism that Foucault’s later work replaced the model of re- 
pression and emancipation developed by Marx and Freud, with a plu- 
ralism of power/diszourse functions that cannot be judged in terms of 
validity. For Sarup, the Marxist framework remains the only worthwhile 
one, because it is “committed to education, rationality and progress,” 
and retains a notion of the universal.86 

Certainly, as Giroux has recently suggested, there are dangers in 
postmodern views: the democratization of differences and the attempt 
to insurrect the cultures and knowledges of the Other run the danger 
of echoing vapid, liberal pluralism; the decentering of the subject may 
lead to a subject with no responsibility of agency; and the rejection of 
totalizing discourses could render all relative.8’ Giroux suggests that we 
must retain at leas: memory, agency, and a notion of totality (as a 
heuristic rather than ontological category) to avoid a rupture between 
postmodern discourse and the primacy of the political. The principal 
danger in certain aspects of postmodernism seems to be the constant 
tendency toward deconstruction and fragmentation, which, with ease, 
could lead to the appropriation of the project for liberal/reactionary 
ends. Although the “incessant attack on the correspondence theory of 
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truth, the hyperrationality of positivism, and the tidy notion of a uni- 
fied, centered subject have provided the basis for a more powerful lan- 
guage of critique of postmodern philosophy,” the overemphasis on a 
deconstructive project has led to a failure to develop “any firm moral, 
ethical, or political project.”88 

We need to move beyond the ensnarement of the relativism/uni- 
versalism debate, which is constituted by the totalizing and dichotomiz- 
ing discourse of modernism. Furthermore, we need to go beyond the 
Critical Theorists’ arguments that explain current imbalances in terms 
of the self-deceptions forced on individuals by repressive social institu- 
tions, presupposing a way of thinking free from such distortions. It is 
possible, as Bernstein, for example, argues, to move beyond objec- 
tivism and relativism, beyond this “either/or” dichotomizing, and take 
“tentative steps towards a post-Cartesian and post-modern understand- 
ing of rationality”®9 toward praxis, or, as I would argue, toward a politi- 
cal and moral project that seeks on the one hand to oppose the hege- 
mony of Western thought and culture (diremption), and, on the other, 
seeks the emancipation of the marginalized, the insurrection of subju- 
gated knowledges (redemption). “The politics of diversity and plural- 
ity,” Kothari argues, “by rendering the mainstream monolith irrelevant, 
becomes the foundation of an alternative post-modern era of action 
and knowledge.”9? 

As Third World scholars and feminists produce their own forms of 
knowledge, not working with the totalizing discourse of modernity but 
either using a Foucauldian framework or their own framework, such a 
project should become possible.9! With sufficient characterization of 
the complex relationship among culture, knowledge, and power, one 
can construct an emancipatory project that aims to counter the hegemon- 
ic discourses of progress, modernity, development, and science, and to 
bring about the freedom of other forms of culture and knowledge. 


Implications and Conclusions 


Universities play a fundamental role both within and between nations 
in the transmission and production of knowledge; therefore, we need 
to come to some speculative proposals for the role of intellectuals and 
international academic exchanges in the production and dissemina- 
tion of alternative knowledge. First, however, it may be useful to sum- 
marize some of the essential points made thus far. It was argued that 
culture and knowledge, as interdependent and fundamental produc- 
tive systems in the validation of human lives, must be rigorously con- 
ceptualized in international academic relations if we are to engage in 
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any. critical project of opposition to the hegemony of Western culture 
and knowledge. We must move not only beyond the predominant eli- 
tist paradigm of a unidirectional flow of a unidimensional culture, but 
also, while acknowledging the importance of their critical perspective, 
beyond the holistic and hegemonic theories of positivist social scien- 
tists and Marxists. ‘At long last we seem to have recognized that nei- 
ther is Descartes the last word of reason nor is Marx that on the critical 
spirit.”®2 We must zlso be wary of allowing any celebration of diversity 
to sink into a vapid form of liberal pluralism. Rather, a view of culture 
as plural, primary, end productive has been advanced. 

Regarding knowledge, a number of criticisms from the philosophy . 
of science, feminists, and the Third World writers have led us to a posi- 
tion from which tke standard epistemologies—especially those of sci- 
ence, technology, and development—were severely questioned. Finally, 
it was suggested that through a moral and a political postmodern pro- 
ject based on the work of Foucault and others working in and around 
his framework, a critical pedagogical project could be developed, chal- 
lenging the standard epistemologies and seeking the “insurrection” of 
the marginalized and the subjugated. What, then, could be the role of 
the intellectual in this diremptive/redemptive project? 

Most importan:ly, the academic must recognize her or his role as 
political. First of all, this concerns working politically in the diremptive 
project of opposing standard epistemologies and institutionalized bar- 
riers to learning and democracy. Altbach93 and Weiler point out a 
number of dilemmas in the international academic relations, especially 
with regard to training needs and curricula; there is a tendency to be 
“mono-paradigmatic, that is, to adhere to a particular frame of refer- 
ence to the exclusion or neglect of other, alternative paradigms. ”94 
More localized questions of power and inequality need to be consid- 
ered. Studies of Westerners abroad and personal accounts by West- 
erners of their work abroad% reveal the prevalence of fundamental 
problems of racism, ethnocentrism, and neocolonial attitudes. Studies 
by foreign students in the United States and the United Kingdom re- 
late insensitivity by natives toward foreigners, double standards, diffi- 
culty in meeting native speakers of English and establishing friendship, 
difficulty in adaptation and learning English due to contacts being lim- 
ited to small talk, and a paucity of crosscultural contacts.9?7 The most 
disturbing aspect of this is the ethnocentrism of Anglo-American cul- 
ture and the belief that everyone should adapt to this view. A study of 
Middle Eastern students in a U.S. university, for example, showed that 
“students refrained from associating with Americans, for they felt that 
Americans failed to understand foreign cultures, acted in an unfriend- 
ly manner, and looxed down on foreigners.”98 A recent study of inter- 
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national students at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
found similar patterns, with students encountering not only linguistic 
and cultural difficulties in adjusting, but also lack of friendliness, igno- 
rance about other cultures, ethnocentrism, and discrimination. Any 
pedagogical project that aims to improve relations through education- 
al exchanges must first of all try to come to terms with such institution- 
al ethnocentrism. 

Having acknowledged and worked against both the received episte- 
mologies of the university and the institutional barriers to learning, es- 
pecially those presented in international academic exchanges, the aca- 
demic needs to turn to the redemptive project. There are three vital 
aspects to this: first, the avoidance of the death of local cultures and 
knowledges; second, the guided reemergence and legitimization of 
these cultures and knowledges; and third, the decolonization of the 
Western mind. As Nandy argues, the process of colonization raises cer- 
tain aspects of the colonizing culture to the fore—often the racist or 
violent aspects—and this ultimately leads to a form of colonization of 
the colonizers’ minds.!00 The racist and monoparadigmatic attitudes 
and culture that bred colonization, then, can best be expunged from 
the colonizers’ minds through exposure to the same kind of anticolo- 
nial thought developed by the colonized. The redemptive project, 
therefore, offers not only renewed life to the marginalized, but also to 
the cultures and knowledges of the marginalizers. 

As I have suggested, this involves the intellectual as a political 
actor. Foucault argues that “the intellectual is not the ‘bearer of univer- 
sal values.’” It is necessary, he goes on, “to think of the political prob- 
lems of intellectuals not in terms of ‘science’ and ‘ideology’ but in 
terms of ‘truth’ and ‘power.’”!0! Just as we saw that the traditional/real- 
ist concept of culture and knowledge had immediate pedagogical 
implications, so too does the position I have outlined above. “The chal- 
lenge,” as Giroux suggests, “is to combine the intellectual work of cul- 
tural reclamation with the work of pedagogy.”!02 “Transformative intel- 
lectuals,” Giroux argues, “are not merely concerned with forms of 
empowerment that promote individual achievement and traditional 
forms of academic success,” but “are also concerned in their teaching 
-with linking empowerment—the ability to think and act critically—to 
the concept of social transformation.”!93 The intellectual, then, must 
be involved in “transformative action” in a political project that aims 
on the one hand to oppose the hegemony of the dominant discourse 
(diremption), and on the other to identify, produce, and legitimate 
subjected knowledges and cultures (redemption). 

Because of the relationship between power and knowledge, such a 
pedagogy is political. Wallerstein urges the intellectual also to be politi- 
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cally involved: “The intellectual who cuts himself or herself off from 
‘political life cuts himself or herself off from the truth.”!°4 According to 
Paulo Freire, “We have to recognize ourselves as politicians. It does not 
mean that we have the right to impose on students our political choice. 
But we have the duty not to hide our choice.”!% The role of the intel- 
lectual has been perhaps best expressed by Kothari in his call for: 


a listening intellect instead of the usual pontificating one with which 
the intellectual merely hands out both specific solutions and larger 
visions. Such an intellect has a pluralist conception of intellectual 
tasks instead of a monolithic, universalizing and unifying model that 
applies everywhere (if it doesn’t work somewhere, the fault is of the 
people, or of tradition, or of politics). Intellectuals identify with the 
victims of history, are involved in the political process (not riding 
above it) and are moved by passion and commitment (instead of cold 
“scientific” analysis without a sense of personal involvement) .106 


The intellectual thus must be personal, political, and plural, and 
engaged in a critical pedagogy that seeks to overcome the past, pre- 
sent, and future racisms, inequalities, and hegemonies. By constantly 
pursuing the diremptive/redemptive project that I have tried to out- 
line here, we can help university campuses become forums for discus- 
sion and social change, rather than the conduit pipes of monoparadig- 
matic culture/knowledge that they are now. The intellectual thus will 
be able to play a worthwhile role in the world. 
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The Glasnost Spy 
Shiv Visvanathan* 


International relations in the postwar years have combined elements of 
epic and cliché. Iraugurated in the grandiose speeches of Churchill 
and Truman, the career of the Cold War has been charted by an 
impressive array of experts from Kennan and Kissinger to Rostow, Falk, 
and Morgenthau. Many of these speeches and writings have been for- 
gotten today, and all that remains to chart the phases of the Cold War 
are its clichés and the more mnemonic acronyms. Words like the Iron 
Curtain, development, MAD (mutually assured destruction), SALT, 
détente, and North-South dialogue have provided the markers of each 
period and helped trace the oscillations between hope and despair. 
These words also welded the high points of theory and politics to the 
world of the popular imagination by providing a Baedeker guide to 
politics. : 

Today the keywords of politics are no longer MAD and détente but 
glasnost and perestroika. -To understand the spaces these words have 
opened up, it is better to give the Kissingers and the Kaldors, or more 
locally, the Senguptas and the Subrahmaniams, a sabbatical and look at 
glasnost through a popular genre, the spy novel. 

As a popular genre, the spy novel has done more than any other 
form to maintain the ideologies of international relations, reiterating 
every cliché of the Cold War. Basically it held that good was good and 
evil, evil; and what marked them off was the Berlin Wall, the most rei- 
fied structure in the world. These events of the novel traversed as if it 
were a moral geography. As an adventure story, the plot unfolded like 
a rite of passage. Beginning in a free capitalist city, it moved across the 
Berlin Wall into a liminal domain fraught with danger. The tension 
remained as long as the spy was in the domain and ceased when he 
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returned across the threshold back into the certainty of the liberal 
West. Such a structure is more obvious in John le Carré’s The Looking 
Glass War,! which is chapterized as “Prelude,” “Take Off,” and 
“Homecoming.” 

The heroes and villains of the earlier era were supermen of super- 
powers. James Bond was the major incarnation of this stereotype, the 
last of the moderns. His skills, both sexual and technical, were appar- 
ent and professional. In fact, his preferences for both guns and wom- 
en were described in great detail and there was about them a cold 
detachment that marked the expert. The spy was literally an agent; he 
did not make policy but he executed it without question. Policy was 
made by the Head, a faceless yet idiosyncratic character, like M. He 
used Bond in the same way as Bond used his guns or women. The nov- 
els had three props as great possibilities: the gun, the model-moll, and 
the menu; each in turn becoming a celebration of the great sybaritic 
possibility, the city. One celebrated London, Paris, or Berlin by know- 
ing what to eat and where. Each city, like its wines, had a separate 
savor. A Beretta was as much a connoisseur’s item as a vintage wine. 

Initially, the thriller had all the certainty and the macho celebra- 
tion of violence as the western. It was with the mentality of such a spy 
novel that President John Kennedy, the man who popularized Ian 
Fleming, entered Vietnam. But by the late sixties, the spy novel had 
acquired a touch of existential anguish. It was as if a dollop of Sartre 
had mistakenly entered the mind (brain?) of the hero. A series of 
stark changes became visible, marking the popular imagination, and 
the strains and tensions of international politics. One witnessed them 
most clearly.in the work of John le Carré, but they are also present in 
the books of Frederick Forsyth and Robert Ludlum. In fact, the major 
best-selling writer who failed in this regard was Alistair Maclean. It is 
my impression that Maclean’s works, like Circus and Caravan to Vaccares, 
are read by children of a progressively younger age, who see his works 
as part of a post-Enid Blyton phase. His agents are too stock-in-trade, 
too predictable, like a high-I.Q, Noddy with biceps and a blackbelt or 
“The Famous Five” all rolled into one. 

The first cracks in the spy novel appeared with a tightening of the 
Cold War. Between the sixties and the eighties, the espionage thriller 
had moved from the hagiography of the spy to the sociology of espi- 
onage as an activity. It was almost as if the later writers were schooled 
under the sardonic eye of Erving Goffman, the sociologist who gave 
spying and deceit an everyday quality.? 

We can quickly chart the transitions along three lines: the agent, 
the plot, and the frame. The “anguish” of the spy emerged at several 
levels. First, the spy was portrayed as less professional, even appearing 
as an old bumbler, out of luck. The limit is reached in Len Deighton’s 
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Game, Set, Match triology where the hero’s wife, Fiona, abandons him to 
become a Russian agent. There is a double “Philby-ization” here—the 
cuckolding of a man and a nation. Second, the villain was no longer a 
demonic Dr. No or Goldfinger, as in Ian Fleming’s books, but one who 
was also vulnerable and seen to be in love and pain. In fact, the villain 
became a mirror image of the agent. One scene in The Quest for Karla 
triology describes this brilliantly. At the end of the story, the two oppo- 
nents Karla and Smiley stand on a bridge, exchanging brief cases. It is 
almost as if they are mirroring each other, and at that moment Karla is 
Smiley. The adolescent arrogance of the Cold War years gives way to 
the bumbling doubt of middle age. There is an uneasy comfort be- 
tween the two rivals and neither wishes to rock the boat. The oppo- 
nent you know is an easy bedfellow and becomes literally your double. 
There is no Smiley without Karla, and visa versa. Third, the moral 
geography gets reversed with the Russian detective/spy as the hero, as 
in Martin Cruz-Smith’s Gorky Park or Forsyth’s The Fourth Protocol, where 
the hero is a blond Russian agent sent to destabilize a nuclear Britain. 

When we move from examining the agent and the plot to a study 
of the frame, the changes appear even more devastating. The nation is 
no longer the emphasized category in these novels, at least not after 
the sixties. Between John Buchan’s Thirty-nine Steps and the thrillers of 
World War II, the ration was a clear-cut sacrosanct entity, worth dying 
for. But by the late sixties, particularly during the anti-Vietnam agita- 
tions, the nation became too much of a polyglot, too confused, too full 
of dissenting ethnics, pacifists, Blacks, environmentalists, and feminists 
to represent anything specific. The new national security state might 
have waved the flag. but it always represented the interests of a smaller 
entity—the closed coterie called the military-industrial complex. 

The concept of democracy, in the spy novel, never related to the 
public or the crowc, except as nostalgia. The etiquette of democracy 
operated within the peer group called the club. The club encom- 
passed the elite who claimed to understand governance and diploma- 
cy, distilled away from the disturbances of public opinion. The club 
represented an immaculate conception of power. An execution may 
be planned over dinner, but mayhem as a physical fact never entered 
the club except as a report in a newspaper. But the club still operated 
within a democratic frame. A club was never a cabal in that it was offi- 
cial and open; it had at least a discreet board announcing itself. 
Without these labels, clubs became secret societies, which are an anath- 
ema to democracy.” Within such a model the nation-state became an 
empty backdrop. The nation was hardly ever the real actor. 

In fact, the nation itself moved into action only if it behaved like a 
club of nations. OPEC is a club, the EEC is a club, the Security 
Council is a club. Another club is the nuclear club, always worried 
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about proliferation. Its behavior exemplified the etiquette of the club. 
The weapon of the club was the veto. New entrants were excluded by a 
mere vote of one, because consensus underlay the core of the club. 

Within such a context, patriotism was understated and what was 
exemplified was the old school tie. Even the inner focus of loyalty 
became the professional group of spies—the firm, the company, the 
circus versus the SMERSH or KGB. Betrayal was now betrayal of this 
old school tie. Blood was thicker than water but the school tie was the 
thickest of all. 

It is in such a context that we can understand J. Edgar Hoover and 
Kim Philby, two characters hovering perpetually in the background of 
every spy novel after the sixties. The FBI director threatened the 
norms of the club by converting it into a cabal, using information to 
threaten even club members. If Hoover was not exactly cricket, Philby 
was worse. The anger against him and yet his omnipresence in the spy 
novel is important. Philby not only betrayed a nation, he exposed the 
rottenness of the club—its bumbling, its corruption, its incompetence. 
Philby laughed at the old effete Oxbridge tie. Therefore, Philby need- 
ed to be transformed ideologically into a point beyond redemption, 
available otherwise to a Judas or a Profumo. A Philby single-handedly 
sustained the Berlin Wall. The propaganda impact of a hundred thou- 
sand refugees moving into the West was neutralized by this one move- 
ment across the wall. Philby justified the wall in another way. He actu- 
ally suggested the two groups of spies are substitutable. Philby is both 
Karla and Smiley, so we need the Berlin Wall to keep them apart. 

The club model of superpowers deserves a more detailed under- 
standing. First, anticipating the ideologies of convergence, the two 
powers became a symbiotic dyad. The telephone hotline represented 
the bond between them, the acme of “communicative competence.” 
The balance of power between the United States and the Soviet Union 
was an amicable balance at one level. What threatened it were events 
outside the system, such as the anarchists-nihilists wishing to upset the 
world order (read “orderly world”). They stemmed from both the 
affluent and the underdeveloped worlds. 

l First, there were the New Left, the affluent anarcho-Marxists, the 
forgotten adolescents of the sixties, now tipping forty. These were ide- 
ological guerrillas, Marxists at a time when Marxism was an anachro- 
nism or a joke in Russia. Complementing these were the cabals of the 
right, rogue capitalists or neo-Nazi groups restless with the pace of 
struggle and desperate to accelerate it. For them, politics moved like a 
Model-T when Ferraris were available. But the worst disrupters were 
from the Third World, especially the new orient of the oil sheikhs and 
fundamentalists, terrorists-guerrillas—secretive, fanatical groups who 
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threatened the cybernetically delicate worlds of high finance and high 
technology. These Third World creatures, like cockroaches, were crea- 
tures of the night, not the amiable nonaligned nationalists trained at 
Oxbridge and Sunday school. The novels of Robert Ludlum, Frederick 
Forsyth, and Paul Erdmann chronicled the rise of these new threats to 
the stability of the bipolar world. 

However, it was not merely that the espionage agencies resembled 
each other, but the Gorbachevs, too, appeared to be “American.” 
There was none of the rustic bluster of Krushchev banging his shoe at 
the United Nations. Gorbachev reminded one of a mature Russian 
Kennedy, with his wife Raisa playing the svelte knowledgeable hostess. 
The Soviet pair made the Reagans look dowdy and consigned the 
Bushes to the back pages.. Gorbachev’s style—the toughness, the 
media slickness—all created expectations similar to the Kennedy years.. 
Gorbachev might not have his slick coterie of Harvard-Yale dons like 
the Bundys, the Galbraiths, or the Schlesingers, but he went one better 
by releasing Sakharov and reprinting Pasternak and Nabokov. It was 
not accidental that le Carré’s The Russia House+ centered repeatedly 
around publishing houses, featured celebrations at Pasternak’s grave, 
and mentioned promises of translation of Russian works. 

Le Carré’s The Russia House produces the final reversal of the spy 
novel. We move from the glamor of superspies to a mundane, ama- 
teur, ordinary, jazz-loving, broken-down “hero.” His masters look like 
bureaucratic clones of each other, and espionage becomes a seamless 
web with no real markers to differentiate the contending intelligence 
agencies. The tension of forays into enemy territory is barely per- 
ceived, the gray bleakness of Eastern Europe vanishes, the spectacle of 
KGB torture fades, and an adventure story loses its static tension to 
become a travelog. Picture the bleak excitement of border crossings in 
The Spy Who Came In From the Cold to the openness of The Russia House. 
Russia appears amiable and domestic rather than bleakly exotic and 
oriental. As one of le Carré’s characters confesses, “one can even fall 
in love in Gorbachev’s Russia.” The distancing of fly-by-night sexuality 
is no longer available. When adventure becomes travelogue, normal 
people start emerging and we move to suspecting and questioning the 
nature of espionage itself, and soon the system of international politics 
that it sustains. The readers trained in the Pavlovian reflexes of the 
espionage thriller felt that The Russia House was the betrayal of the 
genre. Le Carré does worse than Philby: a tried and trusted cold war- 
rior becomes the poet of the peaceniks. 

Yet, le Carré is no simple romantic. He knows that the bureaucrats 
are still there, that the Official Secrets Act will not simply go away. 
Although glasnost and perestroika symbolize openness, hope, and the 
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possibilities of peace, they do not offer a.theory or program for one. 
Therein lies the danger that the new club of superpowers, including an 
EEC and a rising Japanese superstate, might preempt real peace by 
reducing it to the order and stability of a club of superpowers. With a 
few alterations, the structure and protocols of the national security 
state would then remain intact. Where then do the possibilities lie? 

They might ironically reside in examining the nature of the spy 
novel. We must ask: Who is the spy? Where does he succeed or fail? 
What does the spy become in glasnost times? 

There have been great spies like Victor Sorge, Kim Philby, and 
Lucy. But great spies have not inspired great literature. In fact, the 
espionage thriller, despite the efforts of Graham Greene and Joseph 
Conrad, has not produced great classics of literature. Greene’s com- 
ments about Conrad miight sum up the record of the last four decades: 
“That blasted Pole makes me green with envy because he writes litera- 
ture when he’s trying to write journalism and I journalism when I am 
trying to write literature! ”5 

The espionage thriller, despite being organically tied to the Cold 
War, has remained a populistic genre unable to produce a classic 
reflection on war and violence in contemporary times. Yet, such an 
observation applies to realms beyond the spy thriller. Violence has 
generally stimulated great literature, but the postwar years have not 
produced moments of novelistic genius. It was as if the novel had been 
struck dumb by the phenomena of the concentration camp and the 
nuclear bomb. The novel as social realism has been appallingly dull. 
For a while, the magic realism of Carlos Feuntes and Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez threatened to be successful, but as a genre it is the documen- 
tary novel that has produced the most effective indictments of vio- 
lence, the classic effort being The Gulag Archipelago. But the great his- 
torian of Russian terror sounds appalling when he translates his work 
into a positive theory. Solzhenitsyn of the Gulags is unforgettable; 
Solzhenitsyn as a critic of détente® is shrill and even embarrassing. 
Somehow the nature of evil and power, the violence of nuclear war, 
and the national security state have eluded literature, and what we 
have instead is a popular, adolescent form—the spy novel and its sib- 
ling, the science-fiction story. 

In fact, it is not in recent literature, but in the armature of criti- 
cism, especially in the examination of texts and genres, that the inven- 
tions are more impressive. Literary criticism has become in some ways 
more inventive than literature itself. One can cite the works of Roland 
Barthes, Mikhail Bakhtin, George Steiner, Susan Sontag, Walter 
Benjamin, Michel Foucault, and Erving Goffman. How does the spy at 
glasnost times look through these semiotic (seamy-otic?) filters? 
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The tragedy of the spy thriller lies in the fact that it is one of the 
most deeply effective yet unreflective of popular forms. One can grasp 
this by contrasting the spy thriller to the detective story. Both empha- 
size action, but the detective novel is more cerebral in emphasis. 
Detective novels are more reflective about crime, murder, and evil. 
Whether it is Miss Marple, Father Brown, Sherlock Holmes, Maigret, 
one of Fredrick Durrenmatt’s policeman, or even a piece from 
Raymond Chandler, there is a sense of the nature of evil that few spy 
thrillers can match. There is a greater need for theory, which seeks to 
explain why a nomos was disturbed and what must be done to restore it. 
Everyday murder appears to require more explanation than the repeat- 
ed mayhem of a spy-thriller or even the threat of a nuclear bomb. 
Probably, as Miss Marple would say, evil does not need the exotic orient 
or a dark enemy; you can find it in any village, and evil runs at right 
angles to the Berlin Wall. Chesterton’s Father Brown would agree sad- 
ly. But who is the spy? 

Simply put, the spy is the citizen as stranger. He is a free man in an 
alien, often totalitarian society, mimicking its norms with the eventual 
hope of subverting it. Yet in this limbo existence, the spy becomes a 
strange extraterritorial creature—at ease in all societies, at home in 
none. He is a creature of the dark, the mole who has burrowed deep 
into the system yet who lives in daylight as a normal citizen, always in 
danger of being exposed. In fact, the spy is the anthropologist as sub- 
versive hero. He is vulnerable because he lacks the objective distance 
of the anthropologist-scientist, studying the native as other. The ritual 
splitting of self-other, subject-object, which science provides and sanc- 
tions, is not available to him. His stigma comes not from the conceit of 
science but from the deceit that he practices. 

‘There is an official ideology of war and peace the spy fights for. 
War is waged by nation-states, who need information about each other. 
Spying, as Allan Dulles of the CIA dubbed it, is the craft of intel- 
ligence.? But the spy is the perpetual “research assistant” of the mod- 
ern state. He collects information that others process and decide on. 
There is an automation to his action. At times, he seems the epistemo- 
logical equivalent of the robot. He is processed to collect information 
that others evaluate and, like the scientist, he has to maintain the dis- 
junction between information and meaning. If he conflates the two, 
the spy becomes a threat to the system, a man who knows about the 
two greatest pathologies of the modern age—modern science and the 
nation-state—bound together by the craft of intelligence. 

The doubts of the spy are caught in beautiful snippets in le Carré’s 
The Russia House and A Perfect Spy.8 Throughout these books, there is a 
tremendous contempt for the United States, which is seen metaphori- 
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cally. Even among spies, there is an unhappiness with the American- 
ization of intelligence. There is a feeling that the United States doesn’t 
understand evil, it only fiddles with information and technology. The 
Soviet Union, and even Europe, while being corrupt, still understand 
“matters of the spirit.” There is an almost understated split in the 
Western self, with Britain serving as a halfway house. The British, usu- 
ally represented by middle-level clerks or Oxbridge spies, might be a 
defeated society, hypocritical “Clives without India,”® yet they under- 
stand nuance and ambiguity. Only the high-I.Q. Americans sound suc- 
cessful and dull. Suddenly, the innocent United States appears as the 
biggest danger to peace, from Vietnam and Nicaragua to Star Wars. It 
is as if the United States, officially, cannot stand the doubt, the uncer- 
tainty of being second. Where there is a possibility of doubt, technolo- 
_ gy should take over. If mutually assured destruction is inadequate, Star 
Wars will guarantee it, and security is defined as not being second. Star 
Wars will complete the technologization of warfare; they represent the 
cybernetic machine to end all wars. 

At the individual level, the spy retreats before the computer. The 
computer is the perfect spy and, unlike the individual, maintains the 
split between information and meaning. The spy in doubt is less robotic 
and thus becomes a political critic of technology. He senses that it re- 
moves risk and responsibility from the act of spying. A spy in a le Carré 
book recollects an era when there was “no camera . . . , no copier, no 
tape recorders, only what you can see, hear and memorize and steal.” 
The elements of risk and responsibility diminish as the copy machine 
makes a spy of everyman, spanning the distance between Richard 
Sorge and Philby, on the one hand, and the Coomar-Narains collecting 
information for 500 rupees and two whisky bottles, on the other. As an 
old spy complained, “We are dying from an overdose of intelligence.” 
When everything has to be probed, filed and collected, the CIA-FBI 
become the maddest research agency of all—probing, invading, and 
computerizing the sexual, medical, and other lives of rats, dictators 
(like Castro), and dissenters (like Daniel Ellsberg). 

However, “the clean-cut boys of Langley” (the CIA headquarters) 
with all their information cannot understand the doubts of a spy. 
When Barley Blair, the hero of The Russia House, is questioned by them, 
he is fitted with lie detectors—polygraphs, as the language of intelli- 
gence calls them. They measure sweat, blood pressure, and muscular 
tension, but they cannot sense the anguish of the man. There is none 
of the range of a Dostoevskian inquisitor. Koestler’s Darkness at Noon 
captures it, but the behaviorists at Langley sound like a social-science 
questionnaire. One is reminded of Auden’s beautiful lines, warning: 
“Thou shalt not commit social science nor submit to questionnaires.” 
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But the innocence of the United States is nothing next to the 
lethal innocence of science. One of the stock plots of the spy thriller is 
of the agent being sent to rescue an absent-minded or naive scientist 
from a terrorist or enemy, or to recover or destroy a vital piece of scien- 
tific information. Yet, there is a deep ambivalence between the spy and 
the scientist. It resides not merely in the opposition between the ath- 
letic verve of the spy and the ectomorphism of the scientist, but in the 
feeling that it is science that keeps the arms race going. 

In fact, The Russia House begins with a scientist named Goethe 
sending a bunch of notebooks to the publisher, Barley Blair. Apart 
from the cryptic quotations on peace, the notebooks are full of equa- 
tions and scientific notes that reveal to the United States that the 
claims of the Soviet war machine are hollow, that it is no match for the 
Pentagon, and therefore there is no need to escalate the arms race. 

The choice of the name Goethe is not accidental. It was Faust who 
made the bargain with the devil. Goethe wrote Faust to emphasize the 
hubris of science and went beyond his poetry to create a new science 
of life. The Russian Goethe reiterates the usual story of dissent and 
doubt among the scientists in the atomic years: of infant prodigies 
pampered by the state into becoming the grandmasters of science, of 
suffering doubt when confronted with the militarist implications of 
their work or after creating monstrosities as in the case of Sakharov 
and Oppenheimer. Katya, the heroine of The Russia House, who even- 
tually gave Blair the Goethe notebooks laughed when she first heard 
that “the scientist of all the people should be seeking innocence.” 

The possibilities of redemption come from reducing what le Carré 
calls the “Popov complex.” He explains it beautifully in a conversation 
between Katya and Yakov (Goethe): 


“Everyone knows who Popov is,” I said. Popov was the great 
Russian inventor of the radio, who transmitted a signal even before 
Marconi. Yakov was not so sure. “Perhaps Popov never existed,” he 
replied. “Perhaps the Party invented him to satisfy our Russian obses- 
sion with being the first to invent everything.”!0 


The issue is not merely a question of priority, of who invented what 
first. At the individual level, the fight for priority combines both 
romance and acrimony. Witness the long fight between Newton and 
Leibniz as to who invented calculus. It is the collective consequences 
that are frightening because each invention leads to another invention 
in an escalating spiral. It is science that escalates into further science, 
making the old adage about necessity a farce. Part of the reason for 
glasnost has been explained by the Russian inability to cope with this 
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techno-decathalon. There is no doubt that the arms race, especially 
the prospect of the Star Wars, worried the Soviet Union. But we must 
also recognize that there was a felt need for peace. But merely sus- 
pending the arms race will not suffice. 

“Conversion,” that strange theological term applied to the process 
of transforming armaments into ploughshares, is not adequate. It 
merely creates the new Disneylands of technology displacing the Popov 
complex from war to consumerism, leading to the accelerated destruc- 
tion of forests and soils and the pollution of air and water. There are 
snippets where le Carré realizes this, especially when he calls Boston’s 
famous Route 128 “crematoriums without a smokestack.” 

But one thing is certain: the dissenting spy will be a perpetual 
object of suspicion. Spy novels reveal the difficulty of whistle blowing 
in a modern bureaucracy. It is interesting to note that any dissenter is 
seen as a defector, a “foreign hand or agent,” a spy for another system. 
Picture the ease with which antinuclear and human rights activists are 
labeled CIA, KGB, or Zionist agents in India. 

It is while confronting the self in this netherworld between defec- 
tion and dissent that one realizes the spy is one of the great “pop-theo- 
logical” characters of our time. When a Kim Philby defects or a 
Rosenberg or Fuchs shares a secret, there is consternation deeper than 
heresy. The double agent as a “mole” belongs to an inner circle of 
hell, more than the heretic. It is at this point that one realizes that the 
spy contributes to a theory of dialogue. If dialogue is to be vital and 
pluralistic as a theory, it must embrace both negative and positive ele- 
ments, and weave together the manifold worlds of deception, disinfor- 
mation, disruption, protest, trickery, and doubt to the positive world of 
trust, faith, and laughter. In a deep way, the drama of the spy repre- 
sents the underlife of dialogue where the works of the great sociolo- 
gists of dialogue, Goffman and Buber,!! meet. It is here that the 
hermeneutics of suspicion and fear meets the hermeneutics of faith 
and vulnerability. 

The spy novel contributes to our understanding of resistance in 
totalitarian society. The spy is the perpetual mask in an alien society. 
The tension of masking the self is such that most spy thrillers cover an 
action span of only a few days or a few months. As a result, they create 
a false sense of time, especially of the nature of resistance. Everyday 
resistance in a totalitarian society can be a long and painful affair. 
However, this is recognized in a secondary way even by less sensitive 
novelists. In Leon Uris’s Topaz (about Cuba), and in Alistair Maclean’s 
Last Frontier (about Hungary), some of the most impressive portraits 
are of the supporting cast form the other society who come to the aid 
of the hero but do not return with him. 
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The encounter between the spy and the other is, as Goffman 
would call it, “behevior in public spaces.” The public space is virtually 
political in totalitarian societies and increases at the expense of the pri- 
vate. Yet there is an element of automatism to it, as loyalty gets 
reduced to ceremanial observance. Public space becomes the politics 
of impression management between the self and the other, where the 
other is always coercive whether as a clerk, a policeman, cr a higher 
functionary. In such a situation, survival, as the spy shows, is a creative 
act of keeping the totalitarian other away from the real self. 

It is in this context that one realizes the technological nature of 
the self. Everything the spy story shows is a prop to construct the pub- 
lic self—clothes, cosmetics, the body, nature, or scrap. All become 
technologies for febricating the public self. They all constitute what 
Goffman calls the identity kit of the survivor. It is in constructing and 
interpreting such survival kits that the spy meets his first major defeat. ` 

During the Vietnam War, it was the local guerrilla forces who used 
such identity kits to survive against both French and U.S. troops. The 
guerrilla eventually made a mockery of the Western commando-spy, 
exposing him to be a consumerist hero. The latter carries an enor- 
mous array of magical gadgets to protect himself, but unlike the guer- 
rilla’s tools, they are more an aid to, than an extension of, the spy. The 
guerrilla reflected an innovative combination of weakness and strength 
and made creative use of mimicry in a way few Western spies could 
understand or match. Whether it was in the use of urine bags to trip 
ammonia sniffers or the employment of the bicycle for war, the guerril- 
la exposed the technologist bent of the spy, showing him to be a high- 
calorie consumerist hero. It was in Vietnam that the collective incarna- 
tion of James Bond—the Green Berets—met their defeat. l 

Yet, the Vietnam War had an impact on the spy novel—different 
from the paramilitzry actions in Malaysia or Greece. I believe it helped 
produce the Desmond Bagley thrillers where the hero survives through 
an innovative use af the environment and technological recipes, which 
appear borrowed from Schumacher’s “Intermediate Technology 
Handbook.” There is also what we might call a technicization of the 
thriller where the agent becomes a robotic adjunct to gadgets such as 
automatic helicopters, laser devices, and chemical triggers. It is as if all 
the props of the science fiction story were imported to sustain the 
Western consumer:st spy. One witnesses this in the best-selling works 
of Tom Clancy, an author who prides himself more in the gadgets he 
describes than in the character of the spy. 

If Clancy represents one aspect of the response to Vietnam, Rambo 
represents the other reading of guerrilla warfare. The test of skills, of 
intelligence, and cf deceit and disinformation is over. It is as if the ~ 
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word itself is suspect in the Rambo school of technology where the 
body is trained into a machine and supplemented by additional gad- 
gets. Rambo comes to the rescue when Tarzan, Phantom, and James 
Bond have lost their First World confidence. The sense of contest and 
skill, of gamesmanship, of the struggle between roughly equal oppo- 
nents, which marked the spy novel, is disrupted. 

An example from a different domain might illustrate the point. 
When the Soviets wanted to pick an Olympic hundred-meter champi- 
on, they ran through hundreds of printouts of prospective runners 
that their biophysicists and doctors had prepared. They selected Valeri 
Borzov, who won the Olympics and faded into anonymity partly be- 
cause there was a hunch that his was a victory for scientific manage- 
ment rather than of the athlete. 

There is a sense of this in William Goldman’s Marathon Man, a sto- 
ry of an innocent college athlete, Levi, caught in the world of hire-pur- 
chase assassins. Running from the killers, he suddenly imagines him- 
self being paced by Bikila, the Ethiopian champion. There is a 
beautiful vignette on Bikila, the legend, a quiet man with no expensive 
shoes, no brand names of big sports companies, standing unnoticed, 
but ready to challenge the trained collective might of Soviet and 
German runners, barefoot. And barefoot he wins. 

A spy novel for all its dirty tricks had this sense of tussle, of sport, a 
touch of cricket and chess, that Rambo destroys. Star Wars and Rambo 
spell the destruction of the archetypal spy novel as much as The Russia 
House. However, one springs from the robotization of the agent, the 
other from the deep doubts of the spy, especially about the nature of 
intelligence and espionage. 

Throughout A Perfect Spy there are classic snippets about the futility 
of espionage, “the freewheeling unreality” of those people “who can 
rewrite yesterday’s weather.” Intelligence is described as “nothing if 
not an institutionalized blackmarket in perishable commodities,” as a 
“ravishment done to truth.” There is a classic description of a CIA 
boss: 


Here is the great Harry E. Wexler. Who in Langley sits at the 
right hand of God. Who has been featured in Time, as the Great 
Adventurer. Who played a star part in the Bay of Pigs and fathered 
some of the finest fuck-ups of the Vietnam war. Who has destabilized 
more bankrupt economies in Central America than are dreamed of 
and conspired with the greatest in the land from the head of the 
Mafia downwards.!* 


In rejecting the rationale for intelligence, the spy begins a journey 
away from his former self to a search for a genuine other. This 
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demands a transformation in the way of seeing. The former spy shifts 
from being an observer to an onlooker. As Buber defines him, “the 
observer is a cataloguer of traits.” For him, “a face is nothing but phys- 
iognomy, movements nothing but gestures of expression.”!3 An 
onlooker, however, does not fix an object but takes a position that lets 
him see it freely. He pays “not attention to traits but to existence, nei- 
ther demanding action from them nor inflicting destiny on them.”!4 
But the onlooker as a reader of signs must go even further. He must 
not be satisfied to read signs and interpret them according to rigid 
codes and dictionaries. He must go beyond signs and listen to “the 
speech of signs, that gives neither information nor appeasement,”!5 
but is open to revelation. l 

The dissenting spy, being secular, may not go as far as Buber sug- 
gests. But at least he begins to move away from the discourse of the 
national security state, which talks about security and boundaries. 
Such a language reduces the integrity of the nation to the security of 
the nation-state. The movement away from the national security state 
opens new possibilities. Here boundaries give way to frontiers, where 
identities mix and mingle and authority becomes plural. Boundaries 
demand fences of barbed wire; frontiers demand hospitality and an 
openness to the stranger. 

The language of security is also inadequate because it is a trigger 
for escalating science and the paranoia of the nation-state. Security 
has to blend with vulnerability. Vulnerability is not the language of 
weakness but of pluralistic conviction. The language of disarmament, 
like the language of adulthood, has to allow for vulnerability. Such a 
notion is embodied in thé “nonviolent” struggles of human rights, 
environmental, and peace movements. Itis they who can complete the 
“unfinished novel of Russia and America” by substituting intelligence 
gathering and area studies with real dialogue. It is in this sense that le 
Carré’s protagonist suggests, “If there is to be hope, we must all betray 
our countries.” 

In the tentative glasnost society of today, civil society stands poised 
against the nation-state, emphasizing the dialogic ways of the commu- 
nity. Its notion of peace demands not only a perestroika of politics but 
a perestroika (a restructuring) in categories and cosmologies. For that 
a whole series of nonplayers, secret agents of defeated knowledges and 
cultures would have to appear at the forefront. But as le Carré warns, 
the new geniuses of peace and literature will not emerge automatically. 
Total war and totalitarianism make a society mediocre. The fight for 
reforms in Germany and Hungary, and the human chains of protest 
against the Soviet state in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia are signs of 
hope. Maybe it is time for the world to be “glasnostic.” 
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The Satanic Verses or a Satanic 


Novel? Moral Dilemmas of the 
Rushdie Affair. 


Ali A. Mazrui* 


In the autumn of 1988 a debate started in Britain. It concerned Sal- 
man Rushdie’s novel The Satanic Verses. Muslims in the British city of 
Bradford exploded in indignation. The novel was declared blasphe- 
mous, and copies were ceremonially burnt. 

In November 1988 I visited Lahore and Islamabad in Pakistan. 
Discussions about Rushdie’s novel had already started there. One anal- 
ogy particularly strack me: “It is as if Rushdie had composed a brilliant 
poem about the private parts of his parents, and then recited the poem 
in the market place to the cheers and laughter of strangers! These 
strangers then paid him money for all the jokes about his parents’ gen- 
italia.” This charge leveled against Rushdie in Pakistan was of porno- 
graphic betrayal of ancestry; it was a concept of treason in a special 
sense. 

In February 1689 the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the spiritual 
leader of Iran, passed the death sentence on Salman Rushdie. Other 
leaders in Teheran offered a reward to anybody who killed Rushdie. 
Before long the reward had risen beyond $5 million—and diplomatic 
relations between Britain and Iran rapidly deteriorated. Britain was 
supported by its partners in the European Community, and the presi- 
dent of the United States expressed concern. 

At least for a while the debate was a classic case of the dialogue of 
the deaf between tie West and the world of Islam. The West was be- 
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wildered by the depth of Muslim anger; the Muslims were bewildered 
by Western insensitivity. Was this yet another problem of culture? 

In the debate concerning Rushdie’s Satanic Verses, I have had a 
number of conflicting emotions of my own. I have been torn between 
being a believer in Islam and a believer in the open society, between 
being a writer myself and being a religious worshipper, between being 
a believer in the Shari’a and an opponent of all forms of capital punish- 
ment in the modern age. This is not the place to resolve all those is- 
sues. If I am wrong in my opposition to capital punishment in the 
twentieth century, I seek the forgiveness of the Almighty and the toler- 
ance of society and the umma. 

I also have strong reservations about censorship. This is partly 
because I myself have been censored over the years. I have been cen- 
sored in the Republic of South Africa, in parts of the Muslim world, in 
my own native Kenya, in Uganda under President Idi Amin, in the 
United Kingdom, and in the United States of America. I have there- 
fore had to argue with my very soul whether the banning of Salman 
Rushdie’s Satanic Verses is any more legitimate than the censorship to 
which I have been subjected. 

This essay is only partly a response to such questions. Much more 
pressing is the need for a translation of values between civiliza- 
tions—the need to make some of the emotions of the Muslim world 
more intelligible to the West, even if still fundamentally different from 
the dominant paradigms of Western thought. 


Treason: Political and Cultural 


Central to the crisis of mutual incomprehension is indeed the concept 
of treason. The Western world does understand the concept of treason 
to the state. Indeed, the West understands capital punishment 
imposed on a traitor to the state. What the West does not understand is 
the idea of treason to what Islam calls the wmma, the religious commu- 
nity, treason to the faith. 

If Islam does not always distinguish between church and state, 
British law does not always distinguish between the state and the royal 
family. Treason in Britain has included violating the king’s consort, or 
raping the monarch’s eldest unmarried daughter, as well as the sexual 
violation of the wife of the eldest son and heir. To the present day trea- 
son under British law includes “polluting” the royal bloodline or 
obscuring it. In addition, British law does, of course, regard as treason- 
able the act of “giving aid and comfort to the King’s enemies.” 
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The basic law of the United States defines treason more narrowly 
in terms of war and military defense. The founding fathers of the 
United States were aware that the concept of treason could be used by 
tyrants as an excuse for suppressing liberty, stifling dissent, or prevent- 
ing legitimate rebellion. The founding fathers’ own revolt against 
King George II of England was “treason” against the English monarch. 
And so the U.S. Constitution defined treason to the United States as 
consisting “only in levying war against them, and in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

In the twentieth century, defending the United States came to 
mean defending its ideology of liberal capitalism against the threat of 
Communism, real or perceived. The hysteria of the McCarthy era soon 
after World War II created the pastime of hunting for traitors. 

As for actual execution, consider the case of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg in June 1953. Julius had once been an active member of 
the Communist party. We shall never know for certain whether the 
excesses of the McCarthy era pushed Julius Rosenberg from being 
merely a U.S. dissenter to being a Soviet spy. He, at age 35, and his 
wife Ethel, at age 32, were executed as spies. 

Britain, after World War II, executed a Briton who had broadcast 
propaganda on the radio on behalf of Nazi Germany. And in the mid- 
dle of World War I Sir Roger Casement, an Irish patriot who had 
served Britain well for a long time and then turned against Britain for 
the sake of Irish freedom, was executed for treason. Strangely enough, 
last-minute evidence of Casement’s alleged homosexuality sealed his 
fate. Treason to his king was confused with treason to his gender. 

In Islam there is no sharp distinction between church and state. 
The concept of treason is often indistinguishable from apostasy. The 
supreme penalty of treason to the wmma was indeed often death. 

For his novel The Satanic Verses, Salman Rushdie was perceived by 
many Muslims as being guilty of cultural treason. Rushdie had not 
merely rejected Islam; nor had he merely disagreed with it. Almost 
unanimously Muslims who had read the book concluded that Rushdie 
had abused Islam. What is more, he had been lionized, praised, and 
lavishly rewarded and financed by outright enemies and hcstile critics 
of Islam. 

Islam is not unique in regarding attack on religion as a threat to 
the state. Scottish law until the eighteenth century made blasphemy 
not only a crime but also a capital offense. The Scottish heritage went 
back at least to the Mosaic law on one side and the legacy of Roman 
Emperor Justinian I, on the other. Mosaic law decreed death by ston- 
ing as the penalty for the blasphemer. Emperor Justinian, who reigned 
from 527 to 565 A.D., reinforced the death penalty for blasphemy. 
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In Britain today blasphemy is no longer a capital crime—but it is 
still both a statutory and common law offense. It has been recognized 
as an offense under the common law from the seventeenth century. 
But blasphemy in Britain is only applicable to Christianity. On 
February 20, 1989, sections of the British press raised the question of 
whether it was not time that blasphemy in Britain was also defined in 
reference to Judaism, Hinduism, and Islam, all of which are well repre- 
sented in the British population. Immanuel Jakobovits, the chief rabbi 
of the United Hebrew Congregation of the [British] Commonwealth, 
later wrote to The Times to call for legislation that would prohibit “the 
publication of anything likely to inflame, through obscene defamation, 
the feelings or beliefs of any section of society.”! 

Perhaps the most fundamental blasphemy in Salman Rushdie’s 
novel concerns the very title of his novel, The Satanic Verses. To explain 
the issues to people in the Western world let us first place the Qur’an, 
the holy book of Islam, in the context of world literature. It is not just 
Rushdie’s book that should concern Western historians of literature. It 
is also the Qur’an itself as a work of art—the book that Rushdie virtual- 
ly abuses by calling it “the Satanic Verses.” 


The Qur’an as World Literature 


The Qur’an is the most widely read book in its original language in 
human history. The Bible is the most widely read book in translation; it 
is also a multi-authored work. But the Qur’an is in a class by itself as a 
book recited by millions of believers, five times every day, in the very 
language in which it was first written. 

If Salman Rushdie had simply said that the Qur’an was the work of 
the Prophet Muhammad and not the word of God, he would have 
been repeating the normal interpretation of non-Muslims. Making the 
Qur’an the work of human genius, rather than divine inspiration, 
would still put the Prophet Muhammad alongside William Shakespeare 
as the two most influential literary figures of all time—with one vital 
difference. The Qur’an is read by a hundred thousand times more 
people than are the plays of Shakespeare. 

Yet, as ordinary human beings, there are similarities between the 
Prophet and the bard. Both were of relatively limited formal educa- 
tion, and yet their names are associated with literary works of immense 
influence. The plays of Shakespeare have greatly enriched the 
idiomatic heritage of the English language. The Qur’an has had an 
even greater impact on the Arabic language—stabilizing its pace of 
change and diversifying its rhythms, images, and power. There is a reli- 
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gious doctrine in Islam to the effect that the Qur’an is impossible to 
imitate. And yet no book in history has been subjected to more at- 
tempts at imitation. 

Neither Shakespeare nor, of course, the Prophet Muhammad ever 
went to a university or its equivalent. And yet, in the case of 
Shakespeare’s plays, there is impressive familiarity with history, law, for- 
eign literature, high politics, and the manners and speeck of royalty 
and nobility. Was all this knowledge conceivable in the son of a provin- 
cial tradesman and a common actor? 


This range of knowledge, it is said, is to be expected at that period 
only in a man of extensive education, one who was familiar with such 
royal and noble personages as figure largely in Shakespeare’s plays. 
And the dearth of contemporary records has been regarded as 
incompatible with Shakespeare’s eminence and as therefore sugges- 
tive of mystery. That none of his manuscripts has survived has been 
taken as evidence that they were destroyed to conceal the identity of 
their author.2 


The Qur’an is also a work of immense learning and versatility, obvi- 
ously sensitized to the legacies of both the Christian Bible and the 
Jewish Torah. In addition it shows a capacity for direct legislative 
change, moral reform, refinement of rules of etiquette, and the power 
of poetry. Could such a book have been written by a camel herder and 
traveling salesman? 

In the case of Shakespeare, the source of all doubts about the 
authorship of the plays lies in “the disparity between the greatness of 
Shakespeare’s achievement and his comparatively humble origin, the 
supposed inadequacy of his education, and the obscurity of his life.” 

‘In a bid to solve these problems, there have been theories of alter- 
native authors with more obvious learning and social status than 
Shakespeare had. Such alternative candidates have included Francis 
Bacon (Viscount St. Albans), Edward de Vere (17th Earl af Oxford), 
William Stanley (6th Earl of Derby), and the dramatist Christopher 
Marlowe, who was supposed to have been killed in a tavern brawl in 
1593. But was he really killed? Or was the brawl staged so that he 
could disappear—and later write anonymously from France and Italy? 

For Muslims the literary and spiritual genius of the Qur'an could 
more easily be explained. No other Arab of Muhammad’s day has 
been put forward as the “real” author of the Qur'an. To Muslims, the 
secret of the miracle is, quite simply, that it is the word of God. 

Salman Rushdie’s blasphemy does not lie in his saying that the 
Qur’an is the work of Muhammad. The blasphemy lies more in 
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Rushdie’s suggestion that it is the work of the Devil. By the term 
“Satanic verses” he refers to more than an alleged incident in the his- 
tory of Islamic revelation. Rushdie suggests that Muhammad is inca- 
pable of distinguishing between inspiration from an angel and inspira- 
tion from a devil. Indeed, Rushdie gives the Prophet a name that 
Rushdie himself describes as “the Devil’s synonym: Mahound.” 

In the English language the second greatest poet after Shake- 
speare is widely regarded to be John Milton. Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
the Qur’an are both great works that were recited orally before they 
were written. Milton dictated much of Paradise Lost because he was 
blind; the Prophet Muhammad dictated much of the Qur’an because 
he could not himself read or write. 

Rushdie suggests that Muhammad could not tell what he himself 
had dictated to the scribe and what the scribe had mischievously substi- 
tuted. The Persian scribe in Rushdie’s book tells us how he first 
changed little things in what the Prophet had dictated just to see if 
Muhammad would notice: 


Little things at first. If Mahound recited a verse in which God was 
described as all-hearing, all-knowing, I would write, all knowing, all wise. 
Here’s the point: Mahound did not notice the alterations. . . . So 
the next time I change a bigger thing. He said Christian, I wrote 
down Jew. He’d notice that, surely; how could he not? But when I 
read him the chapter he nodded and thanked me politely, and I went - 
out of the tent with tears in my eyes.4 


In the end the scribe carried it too far, and Mahound’s suspicion was 
aroused. But the novelist Rushdie has already done his mischief of cre- 
ating doubt about the authenticity of the Qur’an as Muhammad’s own 
work, let alone as the word of God. 

But is this any different from suggesting that parts of Paradise Lost 
were not Milton’s genius but mischievous substitutions by the person 
who was taking down the dictation? One central difference is that 
Paradise Lost is not the equivalent of a constitution of a country, where- 
as the Qur’an is the ultimate constitution of its community of believers. 
Political morality in the United States expects U.S. citizens to be ready 

-to “uphold, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 
Muslims expect all believers to be ready to defend the Qur’an as their 
own ultimate fundamental law. 

Rushdie not only casts doubt on the authenticity of the source of 
that fundamental law. He also satirizes its rules and attributes fictitious 
dicta to it. 


... rules about every damn thing, if a man farts let him turn his face 
to the wind, a rule about which hand to use for the purpose of clean- 
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ing one’s behind . . . sodomy and the missionary position were 
approved of by the archangel, whereas the forbidden postures includ- 
ed all those in which the female was on top.> 


This is more han suggesting that John Milton did not write 
Paradise Lost. It is worse than alleging that the U.S. Constitution con- 
sists of bastardized passages inserted by mischievous scribes still loyal to 
King George III of England. If U.S. patriotism consists of upholding, 
protecting, and defending the Constitution of the United States, does 
not undermining and casting doubt on the authenticity of the 
Constitution come close to being a form of treason? . 

The United States regards as sacrilege deliberate stepping on the 
flag or purposefully urinating on the star-spangled banner. Each verse 
of the Qur’an is lik2 a flag to a Muslim. Has Salman Rushdie deliber- 
ately urinated on the Holy Book? Has he defiantly defecated on the 
equivalent of a thousand crescent-spangled banners? 

Milton’s Paradise Lost is partly about Satan as a fallen angel. It is 
also about the sin of pride and its consequences. In the immortal 
words of Milton’s Lucifer: “Better to reign in hell than serve in heav- 

n.” Many Muslims believe that Salman Rushdie has shared aspirations 
with Lucifer in his cwn “Satanic novel.” 


The Defamation of the Dead 


Another issue of conflict of cultures at the center of the Rushdie de- 
bate is the questior. of comparative defamation. Western law of libel 
and slander tends to focus on the individual, and seldom on a whole 
class of people. U.S. law is more sensitive to class action than is British 
law, but on the whole individuals and institutions, rather than groups 
of people, sue under libel or slander in Western societies. In Salman 
Rushdie’s novel the question arises whether he has libeled whole class- 
es of Muslims—ranzing from Shiite believers (as symbolized by Rush- 
die’s character “the Imam”) to the wives of the Prophet Muhammad. 

A related difficulty concerns the fact that Western law provides 
very little protection against libel for those who are dead. If twelve 
women alive today were portrayed in a novel—under their own 
names—as prostitutes, they would have some kind of legal recourse. . 
But Rushdie is libeling women who have been dead some fourteen 
hundred years—the wives of Prophet Muhammad. Reputations of peo- 
ple who have been dead for so long have very little protection under 


Western concepts of libel and slander. PEE 
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the Prophet’s wives—whores who play at being the spouses of Ma- 
hound. Rushdie uses the trick of a play within a play—like Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet staging a play in order to find out if his uncle killed 
his father before marrying his mother. 

Rushdie suggests that the customers of the prostitutes get addition- 
al sexual excitement out of pretending to make love to the Prophet’s 
wives: i 


The fifteen-year-old whore “Ayesha” was the most popular with the 


paying public, just as her namesake was with Mahound. . . . The fif- 
teen year old whispered something in the grocer’s ear. At once a 
light began to shine in his eyes. . . . She told him . . . about her 
deflowering at the age of twelve . . . and afterwards he paid double 


the normal fee because “it’s been the best time of my life.” “We'll 
have to be careful about heart conditions,” the Madam said.6 


Rushdie goes on to say that the prostitutes who were pretending to be 
Mahound’s wives became 


so skillful in their roles that their previous selves began to fade away 

. and the day came when the prostitutes went together to the 
Madam to announce that now that they had begun to think of them- 
selves as the wives of the prophet they required a better grade of hus- 
band than some spurting stone. . . . The Madam then married them 
all off herself, and in that den of degeneracy, that anti-mosque, that 
labyrinth of profanity, Baal became the husband of the wives of the 
former businessman, Mahound.? 


In other words, all the prostitutes were “married” to the character 
called Baal, who pretended to be a eunuch at the brothel. Why did the 
whores bother to get married? Rushdie explains: “In that age it was 
customary for a whore, on entering her profession, to take the kind of 
husband who wouldn’t give her any trouble . . . so that she could 
adopt, for form’s sake, the title of a married woman.”8 

Baal, as the “husband” of twelve whores, pretended to be the 
Prophet Mahound. He even fell in love with Ayesha, the prostitute 
named after the Prophet’s favorite wife. “In short, [Baal] had fallen 
prey to the seductions of becoming the secret, profane mirror of 
Mahound.”9 

Rushdie’s game of a play within a play is nevertheless a prostitution 
of the reputations of twelve innocent and respectable women. Had 
these women been alive, Western laws would have protected their repu- 
tations. But being deceased for so long, Western law offers no sanctu- 
ary. 
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Is The Satanic Verses the equivalent of the film The Last Temptation of 
Chris? In the latter, Jesus is portrayed as dreaming out his sexual fan- 
tasies. The hypothesis is offensive to both Christians and Muslims 
(Jesus is a revered Prophet in Islam). But although The Last Temptation 
of Christ is indeed un-Christian, it is not abusive. Jesus is portrayed as 
essentially good, even as divine. But his goodness is struggling with his 
humanity as he approaches death. It is almost like the human anguish 
that made him cry out “Father, why have you forsaken me?” On the 
whole, therefore, The Last Temptation of Christ is far less abusive of Jesus 
than Rushdie has been of the Prophet Muhammad and his wives. 

The real equivalent of comparative blasphemy would be in portray- 
ing the Virgin Mary as a prostitute, and Jesus as the son of one of her 
sexual clients. Also comparable would be any novel based on the thesis 
that the Twelve Apostles were Jesus’ homosexual lovers, and the Last 
Supper was their last sexual orgy together. It would be interesting to 
speculate which of the leading Western writers would march in a pro- 
cession in defense of the “rights” of such a novelist. What is clear is 
that neither the Virgin Mary in the first hypothesis of prostitution nor 
Jesus and the Twelve Apostles in the second hypothesis of a homosexu- 
al orgy would receive much legal protection under Western law of libel, 
slander or defamation. 


_ Comparative Censorship 


Under British law, on the other hand, there could be some protection 
under the laws against blasphemy. And throughout the Western world 
there is one medium that would almost certainly censor any artistic 
work based on the thesis that the Virgin Mary was a prostitute or Jesus 
a homosexual. That medium is television—precisely the medium that 
can reach the largest number of people in the West. All Western 
protestations of freedom of speech are contradicted daily by censor- 
ship (official and unofficial) on Western mass media. It is to this prob- 
lem of comparative censorship that we must now turn. To a certain 
extent, censorship in the industrialized world has basically moved from 
the printed word to the electronic media. 

In Britain elaborate efforts have been made by the Thatcher gov- 
ernment to stop or discourage journalists interviewing so-called 
Northern Ireland “terrorists.” Margaret Thatcher has argued that pub- 
licity is the oxygen of terrorism. Is that different from saying democra- 
cy is the oxygen of terrorism? 

In parts of the United Kingdom you can quote a so-called militant 
of the Irish Republican Army, but you may not let his own voice say 
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those words. Nor may you show him visibly on television making his 
case. Sinn Féin, as a political arm of the Irish Republican Army, is also 
subject to severe censorship in parts of the United Kingdom—especial- 
ly on the electronic media. Even elected parliamentarians for that par- 
ticular political party are subject to those constraints. 

Peter Wright’s book Skycatcher was chased by Margaret Thatcher’s 
government to different parts of the Commonwealth in a bid by the 
British government to have the book banned. The Thatcher govern- 
ment did not always have its way as it traversed the world to get the 
book suppressed. But the very fact that the British government had 
criteria of censorship of its own (however secular) belies the same gov- 
ernment’s protestations in defense of Rushdie’s “freedom of expres- 
sion.” Margaret Thatcher was on firmer moral ground in defending 
Rushdie’s life. 

In my own experience, in Program 3 (“New Gods”) of my BBC/ 
PBS television series “The Africans: A Triple Heritage,” I start with a 
bust of Karl Marx. The viewer is supposed to hear my voice saying: 
“Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature and the soul of soul-less 
conditions.’—so said Karl Marx, the last of the great Jewish prophets.” 
But the Public Broadcasting System was afraid of offending Jewish view- 
ers. The potentially offending phrase was “the last of the great Jewish 
prophets.” 

Nevertheless, the British viewer heard it. Australian viewers heard it. 
Nigerian viewers heard it. Viewers in Finland heard it. Viewers in 
Jordan heard it. Even viewers in Israe] heard it. But viewers in the 
United States did not hear me say, “the last of the great Jewish prophets.” 
It was censored, in spite of the fact that it made it difficult for me to 
make the case about “the Semitic impact on Africa (Jesus, Muhammad, 
and Marx).” 

But because the series had already been shown in Britain, many 
U.S. journalists knew about the deletion. I was interviewed nationwide 
in the United States in 1986 in newspapers and on television, including 
questions on the issue of “the last of the great Jewish prophets.” The 
president of WETA, TV 26 in Washington, D.C., was attacked at the 
National Press Club for showing a television series that previously had 
included that statement. 

No journalist anywhere in the United States took up the cudgels 
on my behalf on the issue of my being able to say that Marx was the last 
of the great Jewish prophets. Originally I expected criticism from my 
Marxist friends. Marxists might not want to concede that Marx was a 
“prophet” when he personally saw himself as a “scientist.” And Marx 
had repudiated his Jewish heritage, so the Marxists might object to my 
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referring to it. But in the United States it was not my Marxist friends 
who were offended—it was my Jewish friends. 

WETA and PBS decided to delete the phrase “the last of the great 
Jewish prophets”—the most direct form of censorship exercised on 
“The Africans.” WETA believed that a hostile alliance of right-wing 
gentiles and irate Jewish liberals was more than the series could cope 
with in the United States. So the phrase was well and truly excised. 
But even this was rot enough to put an end to the “Jewish question.” 
The television critic of the New York Times, John Corry, complained that 
there was not enough reference to the Jews in “The Africans.” He also 
claimed that there was virtually no reference to Israel.!° In reality 
there were references to Jews in five out of the nine programs, includ- 
ing the most moving Afro-Jewish comparison of all, made in a slave 
dungeon in Ghana in Program 4: “As an African visiting a place like 
this, seeing all this. I began to have some kind of idea as to what the 
Jew might feel if he visits Auschwitz or some other Nazi Germany con- 
centration camp ard sense those powerful emotions of bewilderment, 
of anger, of infinite sadness.” 

Moreover, “The Africans” showed only four non-African countries 
on the screen as part of the story—Britain (a former colonial power), 
France (also a former colonial power), the United States (a superpow- 
er), and Jerusalem (the Knesset and all). Program 3 covered Sadat’s 
historic visit to Jerusalem. 

It is not clear how much more about Israel and the Jews John 
Corry of the New York Times wanted in a television series about Africa 
before he would accept that the balance was right! It is ironic that in a 
review of the companion book to the television series, a reviewer in 
African Affairs (January 1987), the journal of the Royal African Society, 
complained that I devoted too much space in the book to the Jews. 
The book reviewer was convinced that I was exaggerating the relevance 
of “the Jewish question” to the African condition. 

What was the reaction of the Jews themselves (as distinct from the 
response of over-protective gentiles)? Israel saw “The Africans” when it 
was shown across the border in Jordan. The Jerusalem Post reviewed the 
companion book and referred to the Jordanian showing of the series. 
The Post’s review wes sympathetic and emphasized my treatment of the 
Jews in the book. An Israeli Fellow of an Oxford College in Britain 
wrote enthusiastically to me about the television series. My boss at the 
time, University of Michigan President Harold Shapiro, and his wife 
Vivian, held a major reception in honor of my television series and also 
hosted a distinguished dinner in my honor. All this in the midst of the 
controversy. (Since then President Shapiro has left Michigan and 
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become Princeton University’s first Jewish president.) But the fact 
remains that gentiles in the United States censored me in order to pro- 
tect the presumed sensitivities of the Jews. 

Every day of the week something is being censored in the U.S. 
media. Programs are denied funding for fear of offending advertisers, 
subscribers, mainstream patriots, mainstream religious zealots, power- 
ful Jews, or powerful gentiles. Otherwise reputable publishers turn 
down manuscripts, edit out ideas, or surgically remove chapters likely 
to offend powerful groups in the nation. Censorship in the United 
States is basically privatized—as befits a private enterprise system. The 
state lets the censorship be exercised in the marketplace by the forces 
of supply and demand. Freelance censors abound. 


Comparative Incitement to Violence 


What about the Ayatollah Khomeini’s death sentence on Salman 
Rushdie? Surely that is completely outside Western standards of legiti- 
mate behavior. What was new about the Ayatollah Khomeini’s death 
sentence was not the idea of murder by remote control—it was the 
openness with which it was declared. It was worthy of Agatha Christie’s 
famous title A Murder is Announced. If Western countries want to kill 
somebody in some other country, it becomes part of a covert opera- 
tion. The Central Intelligence Agency or MI5 may take the initiative. 
The Israelis may fly all the way to Tunis and kill someone in his bed. 
Western cinema-goers enjoy James Bond, Agent 007, as simply an exag- 
geration of something utterly believable. And “Mission Impossible,” 
the U.S. television show, emphasizes the principle of deniability: 
“Should you or your associates ever get caught, the Secretary will total- 
ly disavow any link with you. This tape will selfdestruct in five seconds. 
Good Luck, Jim.” 

As for attempted assassination by bombing, there seems little 
doubt that the Reagan administration wanted to kill Muammar 
Qaddafy from the air in the course of the bombing in Tripoli in 1986. 
The planes had instructions to bomb what they thought was his resi- 
dence. In a bid to kill Qaddafy, the United States killed a lot of other 
people—and missed their primary target. They did kill Qaddafy’s 
adopted child, though. Was that a consolation prize? In the 1960s the 
United States also conspired to kill Fidel Castro. The U.S. attempt to 
kill Castro may have contributed to the subsequent assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. Then there was President Reagan’s declaration to 
alleged terrorists, “You can run, but you cannot hide.” This was a dec- 
laration that the sovereignty of other countries was no asylum for ene- 
mies of the United States. The United States skyjacked an Egyptian 
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civilian airplane because there was a suspect on board, deliberately vio- 
lating Italian sovereignty. 

As for the European Community’s collective outrage against the 
Ayatollah’s proclamation of violence by remote control, no such collec- 
tive outrage was evident when one of the European Community’s own 
members sent ager.ts to blow up The Rainbow Warrior in.a peaceful New 
Zealand port. Tke ship belonged to the environmentalist activist 
group, Greenpeace, who were protesting against France’s repeated 
nuclear tests in the South Pacific. The French authorities decided to 
teach both New Zealand and the Greenpeace protestors a lesson by 
sending agents to plant explosives on board the unarmed ship. A 
Greenpeace member on board was killed as a result of the French sab- 
otage. The whole French exercise was directly intended to silence 
legitimate protest tarough an act of state terrorism. 

Was the threat of economic sanctions by the European Community 
ever invoked in connection with the sinking of The Rainbow Warrior and 
the resulting killing of a cameraman? Yes, there was a threat of eco- 
nomic sanctions—but against New Zealand, whose sovereignty had 
been violated, rather than against France, which had violated it. 

` New Zealand had caught two of the French agents responsible for 
the outrage. The agents were tried according to Western concepts of 
fair trial and due process. The accused were sentenced to long impris- 
onment. But France secretly threatened economic sanctions against 
New Zealand if the agents were not handed over for imprisonment 
under French sovereignty in nearby French colonial islands. And then 
France blatantly violated the agreement, returned the guilty agents to 
France, and released them. New Zealand’s indignation was kept in 
check out of fear of losing access to the markets of the European , 
Community as a whole. 

So the same cammunity, which waxed lyrical in defense of Salman . 
Rushdie and against the Ayatollah’s proclaimed “terrorism,” stood 
silently by when one of its own members organized an act of terrorism 
against a small and friendly country linked to the Western fraternity 
itself. Nor did the community show any evidence of outrage when 
France threatened to deny New Zealand economic access to the com- 
munity as a whole if it refused to bend its own judicial procedures over 
the convicted French agents. 

But four years later, the twelve members of the European Com- 
munity temporarily withdrew their ambassadors from Teheran in the 
wake of the Ayatollah’s threat against Rushdie. Yet they had not threat- 
ened even to disgrace France when Paris declared war on a lobbying 
group called Greenpeace a little earlier. 

When the members of the European Community started returning 
their ambassadors to Iran in March 1989, the Ayatollah Khomeini ac- 
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cused the countries concerned of hypocrisy and opportunism. In view 
of their contrasting attitudes toward the defense of Salman Rushdie’s 
_ freedom of expression, on one side, and toward the violation of the 
freedom of Greenpeace to protest, on the other, the European Com- 
munity did indeed exhibit both hypocrisy and opportunism. The 
Ayatollah had seen right through their pseudo-moral gestures. 

A dual way in which the West contrives to catch suspects is either 
by direct kidnapping or by enticing the victim just beyond a particular 
country’s territorial waters. Observing the formalities by enticing the 
victim beyond the territorial waters is particularly necessary if the 
country in which the victim is located is friendly to the potential kid- ` 
napping country. A particularly interesting illustration is that of the _ 
Israeli nuclear scientist, Mordechai Vanunu. To many Israelis, Vanunu 
was guilty of double treason. He was a traitor to his own state of Israel 
because he published intimate nuclear secrets in a British newspaper 
(September 1986). He was also a traitor to his Jewish faith because he 
became a Christian at about the same time.!! The Israeli Secret 
Service kidnapped him from Rome, and then subjected him to a secret. 
trial for treason. Vanunu had been enticed to Rome by a woman call- 
ing herself Cindy, and was offered sex at her sister’s apartment. Cindy 
presented herself as a U.S. student. Vanunu was given an injection and 
then kidnapped to Israel. He was sentenced to eighteen years for trea- 
son, espionage, and revealing state secrets. 

If the Iranians had been as sophisticated as the Israelis, they would 
have enticed Salman Rushdie to international waters—and then kid- 
napped him for a secret trial in Teheran. It is unlikely that Revolu- 
tionary Iran would have offered Mr. Rushdie sex in the Mediterranean, 
but Rushdie could have been tempted with a large lecturing fee. If 
word leaked out that a British citizen was being tried in Teheran, the 
Iranians could either have added the charge of cultural espionage 
against Mr. Rushdie or charged him with incitement to violence. 

The United States has also invoked the legalistic strategy of entic- 
ing a possible kidnap victim outside a friendly country’s territorial 
waters—before seizing him. The fate of the Lebanese called Yunis, 
accused of hijacking a plane in 1985, is a case in point. Yunis was ab- 
ducted and spent seventeen months in relative isolation before being 
brought to trial in the United States. 

Jewish opinion is more ambivalent about Sister Teresa Benedicta of 
the Cross of the Carmelite Convent.!2. She was born as Edith Stein, a 
Jew, in 1891. In 1922, after reading a biography of Sr. Teresa of Avila, 
Edith Stein was baptized a Catholic. In 1942, the Gestapo picked her 
up in Echt, The Netherlands. She died in the gas chamber within a 
week. Did she die because she was born a Jew? Or did she die as pun- . 
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ishment to the Catholic church? In May 1987, Pope John Paul II beati- 
fied Sister Teresa Benedicta, to the indignation of many Jews. Was she 
a Catholic martyr, a Jewish martyr—or cultural traitor? 


On Literature and Chaos 


n 


In sentencing Rushdie to death in absentia the Ayatollah Khomeini has 
understandably been seen as inciting violence against a citizen of 
another country. And yet Rushdie is still alive—while twenty other 
people in the subcontinent in which he was born are dead. Who is 
inciting whom to violence? Did Rushdie really fail to see that what he 
had written was the sort of stuff that could provoke violent demonstra- 
tions in the Indian subcontinent? Or did he not care? When India 
prudently decided to ban the book, Rushdie appealed to Rajiv Gandhi 
to lift the ban. 

But Salman Rushdie and his publishers had been warned about 
the explosive nature of The Satanic Verses by Indian advisors before the 
book was published. Khushwant Singh, a non-Muslim advisor to 
Penguin publishers. warned that the book could disturb law and order 
in India. Zamir Ansari, Penguin’s representative in India, is reported 
to have confirmed that such a warning was given. As for Rushdie him- 
self, he was born in India and wrote about the partition of the subcon- 
tinent. In a previous book he had shown sensitivity to how easily ordi- 
nary folks in India can kill each other for religious reasons. Rushdie 
was probably perfectly. aware that an article published in The Deccan 
Herald, misunderstcod to portray the Prophet Muhammad as an idiot, 
resulted in riots ane the death of fifty people.!5 

Even without being published in India, The Satanic Verses has 
already killed more than a dozen people in Rushdie’s country of birth. 
It has also caused deaths in Pakistan. Had it actually been published in 
India, casualty numbers would have increased ten times. 

Part of the price of having the world transformed into a “global vil- 
lage” is that inciter-ent can become transterritorial. The West is quite 
used to destabilization by remote control—incitement to collective vio- 
lence. The United States could destabilize Salvador Allende’s Chile— 
and have the incitement confirmed by President Ford and Secretary 
Henry Kissinger. Iran’s nationalist revolution under Muhammad 
Musaddeq in 1950s was sabotaged by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency—with its own brand of incitement to violence. Moussadeq fell, 
and the Shah was restored. And both South Africa and Israel have 
incited violence among some of their neighbors. 

The Indian government’s ban on, The Satanic Verses has been sup- 
ported by a large number of distinguished Hindu, Sikh, Christian, and 
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Muslim intellectuals of the country. A letter to The Indian Post was 
signed by J. P. Dixit, Nissim Ezekiel, Jean Kalgutker, Vrinda Nabar, 
Vaskar Nandy, V. Raman, and Ashim Roy. Was India’s ban of the book 
a case of building a repressive society? The Times of India answers this 
question: 


No, dear Rushdie, we do not wish to build a repressive India. On the 
contrary, we are trying our best to build a liberal India where we can 
all breathe freely. But in order to build such an India, we have to pre- 
serve the India that exists. That may not be a pretty India. But this is 
the only India we possess. !4 


In Black Africa I could risk publishing The Satanic Verses in a coun- 
try like Senegal, although the country is 80 percent Muslim. But its 
publication in Nigeria would be a risk, although the country is only 
about 50 percent Muslim. The serialization of the book in a Christian- 
owned newspaper in Nigeria could precipitate riots. 


The Written Word and the Global Village 


At the center of the debate about Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses 
are two cultural forces that have helped to create the global village. 
The globalizing forces have included language and religion. The 
emergence of world languages has certainly created new opportunities 
for authors writing in those tongues. When the authors are successful 
the returns can be immense. The question that arises is whether au- 
thors writing in world languages also have very special responsibilities. 

We define a world language as one that has at least three hundred 
million speakers, has been adopted as a national language by at least 
ten countries, and has spread across more than one continent. Hindi 
is spoken by more people than French, but Hindi is not a world lan- 
guage in terms of spread. Chinese is spoken by more people than 
English, but Chinese falls short of global status for the same reason. 

If Rushdie was an inspired writer in Hindi, no publisher would 
have given him advance royalties of even a quarter of a million U.S. 
dollars. If Rushdie had been a genius in Kashmiri or Gujerati, he 
would have been fortunate to get advance royalties in hard Western 
currencies even in five digits. 

What made Rushdie’s manuscript an investment worth a million 
dollars was not its intrinsic merit as a work of art; it was more because 
the author had already been successful in a world language, English. 
The commercial scale depended in part on the size of the linguistic 
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market. if rights imply duties, and rewards carry obligations, users of 
world languages are not just more fortunate than their fellow human 
beings, they are also duty bound to be more sensitive to the conse- 
quences of globalisra. 

English is ahead of Third World languages even more in terms of 
the written word than as a spoken tongue. Hindi is not too far behind 
English in the total number of fluent speakers, but it is much farther 
behind English in terms of sophisticated readers. The difference 
between Hindi and English in terms of the book market is more than 
triple the margin in terms of speakers. 

What follows from these factors is that the concept of best seller 
means something quite different when applied to books written in 
world languages. The sense of achievement can be something special. 
The question again arises whether the measure of concern should not 
also be proportionate. 

I have no easy s>lutions for these dilemmas. My book The Africans: 
A Triple Heritage was on the bestseller list of the Sunday Times in London 
for many weeks in 1986. It was adopted by several book clubs in the 
‘United States. I knew I was writing in a world language, and yet I have 
remained one of Africa’s most controversial writers. Did my writing in 
a world language make me more inclined to tackle controversial sub- 
jects, rather than less? 

But you may protest that a book could have originated in Kiswahili 
and still been trarslated into a bestseller in other languages. My 
answer: would be that unless there was a compelling reason (like win- 
ning the Nobel prize) for translating such a Swahili work inte world lan- 
guages, a book in an African language is really unlikely to turn the writ- 
er into a millionaire in his or her own lifetime. 

However, one may argue, the Bible did become a bestseller long 
after the time of Mark, Luke, Matthew, and John. And it was originally 
written in relatively parochial tongues. Curiously enough, the religion 
had to be globalized first before the Bible could be a global bestseller. 
In every decade—especially in the twentieth century—the Bible is 
translated into entirely new additional languages. Ironically, it is the 
Bible itself that proclaims “In the beginning was the word!” But is there 
any end to the wordr Not if “the word” means God Himself. But if “the 
word” means the gospel, it continues to traverse languages decade 
after decade. The Gospel of Jesus is a miracle in translation. 

But the target of Salman Rushdie’s invective was not the Christian 
Bible. It was that cther great book that has helped to turn the world 
into a global village—the Qur’an. If the Bible is a miracle in transla- 
tion, the Qur’an is a triumph of durability. It is history’s most widely 
read book in its original language. Every single day millions of believ- 
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ers read it or recite it across the globe. Every single second its words 
are on somebody’s lips. 

Whereas the Bible and the Qur’an required prior religious conver- 
sions before they became bestsellers, Rushdie’s book required mainly a 
world language. And Rushdie hit it rich even before the melodrama of 
the death sentence sensationalized his novel. 

If such fortunate writers can derive such benefits from the global 
village, should they not also recognize those special global responsibili- 
ties? If a novel published in London or New York can kill people in 
Karachi or Bombay, should international law attempt to deal with new 
concepts of transnational incitement to violence? Should writers stop 
emphasizing their rights and liberties for a moment, and examine 
their obligations to the world community for a change? 

The Rushdie affair has dramatized that issue in a new way. A book 
can be a lethal weapon. A pen writing three provocative paragraphs in 
London could let loose a flood of dangerous consequences half a 
world away. When is a writer guilty of manslaughter? Could it conceiv- 
ably be at the moment of writing itself? Is that part of the price we 
have to pay for the global village? 


On Religion and Race 


The Satanic Verses. Is this the most divisive book in world politics since 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf? Of course Hitler’s book was anti-Jewish whereas 
The Satanic Verses is anti-Muslim. Hitler had political aspirations; 
Rushdie’s ambitions seem to be basically literary and mercenary. But 
fundamentally the two books are works of alienation and basically divi- 
sive in intent and in impact. ; 

In protest, Jews in the United States should have done more to 
burn Mein Kampf. Had I been present and old enough, I would have 
joined them. In the mid-1920s Hitler described himself as a writer. 
Royalties for his book and fees for newspaper articles were his principal 
sources of income. His tax returns from 1925 to 1929 give figures that 
approximated closely his income from Mein Kampf. 

Allan Bullock, in his book Hitler: A Study in Tyranny, said, “Mein 
Kampf is a remarkably interesting book for anyone trying to under- 
stand Hitler.”15 

Is The Satanic Verses also remarkably interesting for anyone trying to 
understand Salman Rushdie? Mein Kampf did not become a political 
bestseller until after Hitler came to power. Hitler’s original title was 
Four and a Half Years of Struggle Against Lies, Stupidity and Cowardice. 1 
am not sure if Rushdie sees himself as engaged in many years of strug- 
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gle against Muslim ‘lies, stupidity, and cowardice.” Amy Max Amann, 
who was to publish Hitler’s book, summarized Hitler’s title to Mein 
Kampf (My Struggle). Rushdie and his publishers compressed their title 
to The Satanic Verses. 

If Hitler hurt the Jews, and Rushdie hurt the Muslims, did both dis- 
like the Blacks as well? There is no doubt about Hitler’s negrophobia. 
But are there elements of negrophobia in Salman Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses as wel Here we need to deal with the point of conver- 
gence between religion and racism. In Medieval Europe the ultimate 
religious symbol of the devil on earth was Muhammad. The ultimate 
racial symbol of the devil on earth was the Black man. Islam was the 
ultimate religious distance away from godliness. Blackness was the ulti- 
mate racial distance away from humanness. 

Much later Rudyard Kipling portrayed the Black colonial as “half 
devil, half child.” For a long time Muhammad was regarded as full dev- 
il. The White man ‘ater had a name of scorn for the Black man—“nig- 
ger.” The White man in Medieval times also had a scornful name for 
the Prophet of Islam—“Mahound.” 

Rushdie claims that just as “Blacks all chose to wear with pide the 
names they were given in scorn, likewise, our mountain-climbing, 
prophet-motivated solitary is to be the medieval baby-frightener the 
Devil’s synonym: Mahound.”!6 Rushdie adds: “That’s him. Mahound 
the businessman, cl.mbing his hot mountain in the Hijaz. The mirage 
of a city shines below him in the sun.”!7 

Rushdie also turns his torchlight on Seyyidna Bilal—the first Black 
Muslim in history. Rushdie reminds us that the Prophet had seen Bilal 
being punished for believing in one god. (It was like Kunta Kinte 
being whipped to give up his African name in Alex Haley’s Reots.) 


Bilal was asked outside the pagan Temple of Lat to enumerate 
the Gods. “One” he answered in that huge musical voice. . Blasphemy, 
punishable by deata. They stretched him out in the fairground with a 
boulder on his ckest. How many did you say? One, he repeated one. 
A second boulder was added to the first. One on one. Mahound paid 
his owner a large price and set him free. 


Bilal became the first great voice of Islam. The beginning of a Black 
vocal tradition in world history—from Bilal to Paul Robeson and 
beyond. 

Rushdie seems to give Bilal credit for his uncompromising mono- 
theism—allegedly more uncompromising than even Prophet Mahound 
himself. After all, according to Rushdie, Mahound temporarily ac- 
cepted a pagan trinity (three pre-Islamic goddesses below the supreme 
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god). Bilal was dismayed. He exclaimed, “God cannot be four.”18 Mahound 
later reneged on this compromise, regarding these verses as Satanic. 

Rushdie does not give either Bilal or Islam the explicit credit of 
being a multiracial religion from so early a stage. Bilal set the grand 
precedent of Islamic multiracialism—fourteen centuries before 
President Jimmy Carter tried to persuade his own church in Georgia to 
go multiracial. Rushdie cannot resist certain epithets against the Black 
man, Bilal. Rushdie makes a character think of the Black man, Bilal, as 
“scum . . . the slave Bilal, the one Mahound freed, an enormous 
black monster, this one, with a voice to match his size.”!9 

Baal in the novel is the poet and satirist. Probably Rushdie sees 
himself in the character Baal (not to be confused with Bilal!). And 
what does the poet Baal say to the Black man Bilal? “If Mahound’s 
ideas were worth anything, do you think they’d be popular with trash 
like you?” Bilal reacts but the Persian Salman restrains him. Salman 
says to the Black man, “We should be honoured that the mighty Baal 
has chosen to attack us.’ He smiles, and Bilal relaxes, subsides.”2° . 

Rushdie gives Bilal a reincarnation as a Black American convert to 
Islam. This time Bilal is called Bilal X (like Malcolm X). Bilal X seems 
to follow the leadership of a Shiite Imam in rebellion against a reincar- 
nation of the Prophet’s wife Ayesha—this time Empress Ayesha. Bilal 
X has the same old vocal power of the original Bilal. Under the influ- 
ence of the Imam, the Black American not only wants to rewrite histo- 
ry, he has been taught to rebel against history—to regard it as “the in- 
toxicant, the creation and possession of the Devil, of the great Shaitan, 
the greatest of the lies—progress, science, right.” The Black Amer- 
ican’s beautiful voice is mobilized against history. Bilal X declaims to 
the listening night (on the radio): “We will unmake history, and when 
it is unravelled, we will see Paradise standing there, in ail its glory and 
light.”21 

The Imam has taught the Black American that “history is a devia- 
tion from the path, knowledge is a delusion.” Rushdie tells us: 


The Imam chose Bilal for this [propaganda] task on account of the 
beauty of his voice, which in its previous incarnation succeeded in 
climbing Everest of the hit parade, not once but a dozen times, to the 
very top. The voice is rich and authoritative, a voice in the habit of 
being listened to; well nourished, highly trained, the voice of 
American confidence, a weapon of the West turned against its mak- 
ers, whose might upholds the Empress and her tyranny.22 


When Bilal X, the Black American, protested at such a description of 
his voice, and insisted that it was unjust to equate him with Yankee 
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imperialism, Rushdie put the following words in the mouth of Imam: 


Bilal, your suffering is ours as well. But to be raised in the house of 
power is to learn its ways, to soak them up, through that very skin that 
is the cause of your oppression. The habit of power, its timbre, its 
posture, its way oT being with others. It is a disease, Bilal, infecting all 
who come too near it. If the powerful trample over you, you are 
infected by the soles of their feet.25 


Is Rushdie making fun of African-Americans in general? Or is he 
satirizing Afro-American Muslims? Or is he ridiculing the significance 
of Malcolm X? But since many Afro-American Muslims regard Islam as 
one route back toward re-Africanization, and therefore a point of 
return to Roots, is Salman Rushdie simply continuing his basic con- 
tempt for his own roots? Kunta Kinte—if Alex Haley was right—was a 
Muslim. Alex Haley went looking for his own roots. Salman Rushdie 
turned his back on his own. 

To the question of whether The Satanic Verses is as racist as Mein 
Kampf was, the answer is definitely no. But there is an undercurrent of 
negrophobia in both books. The two books are also both anti-Semitic, 
but directed at different sections of the Semitic peoples. Whereas 
Hitler was primarily anti-Jewish, Rushdie displays an undercurrent of 
anti-Arabism. Rushdie cannot believe that Muslim Pakistanis can be 
pro-Palestinian without prostituting themselves to Arab governments. 
In his earlier book, Shame, Salman Rushdie says: 


. about anti-Semitism, an interesting phenomenon, under whose 
influence people who have never met a Jew vilify all Jews for the sake 
of maintaining solidarity with the Arab states which offer Pakistani 
workers, these days, employment and much-needed foreign 
exchange.?4 


There is a school of thought on the Cornell University campus that 
the case for banning The Satanic Verses is implicitly a case for banning 
the Qur’an also. It is like telling Israelis that if they banned Mein 
Kampf they might as well ban the Bible and the Torah. Mein Kampfand 
The Satanic Verses are surely hate literature—the Qur’an and the Torah 
are not. 


Conclusion 


In 1971, I published a novel in which I put a dead poet on trial in the 
Hereafter. The charge was that the poet had subordinated his art to 
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his ethnic loyalties—the accused had decided that he was an Igbo first 
and a poet second. He gave his life in defense of his ancestry, and 
Christopher Okigbo’s Muse died with him. If Salman Rushdie were 
to be killed because of The Satanic Verses, the charge in the Hereafter 
could be exactly opposite to that against the Igbo poet. Christopher 
Okigbo before his death had decided that he was an Igbo first and an 
artist second; Salman Rushdie decided he was an artist first and an 
Indian Muslim second. Okigbo had put ancestry before art in sacred- 
ness; Rushdie put art before ancestral society in commitment. 

But surely The Satanic Verses is not a case of art for art’s sake. Surely 
the novel is a work of social and cultural concern. This novel elevates 
the pleasure of art above the pain of society. Rushdie subordinates the 
real anguish of Muslim believers to the titillation of his Western readers. 

Is Islam against writers? Rushdie makes his prophet Mahound say 
that there is no difference between writers and whores. It is true that 
some writers prostitute themselves. Rushdie himself has been accused 
of that, as he enriched himself at the expense of the dignity of others. 
Could Rushdie have written a novel more respectful of Islam while still 
critical of that heritage? Of course he could. But it would have 
amused Westerners less. Rushdie himself says in Shame “`. . every 
story one chooses to tell is a kind of censorship, it prevents the telling 
of other tales.”26 

Salman Rushdie should have known that no great culture can be 
reformed by abusing it. The best approach toward reform is a reorder- 
ing of values within the existing paradigm. In order to get a vote for 
equal rights for women in the United States, it would be counterpro- 
ductive to say that the founding fathers—from Washington to Jefferson 
and beyond—were just male chauvinist pigs (even if they were). It is 
better to say that equal rights for women is the logical conclusion of 
the wisdom and heritage of the founding fathers (“All men are created 
equal,” reinterpreted). 

Rushdie says that his novel is not about Islam but about migration. 
But Islam is partly about migration and asylum. The Muslim calendar 
does not begin with the birth of Muhammad. Nor does it begin with 
the death of Muhammad, nor the first revelation of the Qur’an—the 
day he became a prophet. The Islamic calendar begins with the day 
Muhammad migrated from Mecca to Medina. The principle of asylum 
is celebrated in the concept of the Hira. 

Yet Rushdie makes fun of the Hijra. He makes his poet Baal com- 
pose a valedictory ode after Mahound’s departure from Jahiliya (i.e. 
Mecca): “What kind of idea does ‘Submission’ [Islam] seem today? 
One full of fear. An idea that runs away.”?? Of course, Rushdie did not 
know that within a few months of publishing those lines, he himself 
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would go into hiding—and issue a Satanic verse of apology from his 
hiding place, “an idea that runs away.” 

Westerners have been busy looking for motives behind the reaction 
of Muslims: Was Iran’s reaction due to a battle between moderates and 
hardliners? Was Rajiv Gandhi courting the Muslim vote in India? Was 
Benezir Bhutto in Pakistan being undermined through Rushdie? The 
motives of writer Salman Rushdie hardly interest Western political spec- 
ulators. On the other hand, Muslims are more mystified by the author’s 
motives than by the motives of the demonstrators in the streets of Dacca 
or Karachi. Westerners find it hard to understand the anger of the 
demonstrators and of the governmental bans. Muslims find it hard to 
understand what they regard as the author’s cultural treachery. And yet 
was it motive enough for cultural treason that the author was reportedly 
paid advance royalties of over US $800,000 to parody Islam? Other 
reports refer to 809,000 pounds (sterling) as the real sum, which would 
raise the advance royalties to US $1.5 million well before the book was 
sensationalized by zhe death sentence from Iran. 

As for the assertion that one cannot be indignant about a book 
unless one has read it himself or herself—since when is that true? There 
are millions of believing Christians who have read only a few pages of the 
Bible. There are also Muslims who can read the Qur’an without under- 
standing it, and believing Jews who know only a few quotes from the 
Torah. Many of those who have theories about the Ayatollah Khomeini 
do not speak a word'of Farsi. How many know from direct experience 
that Khomeini really passed that death sentence on Rushdie? What 
about those indigr:ant Muslims who have read the book? There is the 
assumption that all Muslim critics of Rushdie must be ignorant of the 
English language or incapable of understanding great literature. 

A religion with the most sacralized of all books in history must be 
sensitized to the possibility of profane books. But why is the Qur’an 
the most sacralizec of all books? The reasons are compelling: 


e The Qur’an is used five times every day in formal worship—by 
the bus stop in Indonesia, at the marketplace in Karachi, in the 
grain field in Nigeria, at school in Turkey, as well as in the 
mosque in Syria. 

e The Qur’an is viewed by a billion human beings as the direct word 
of God. 

¢ The Qur’an is a miracle of the nonliterate person articulating the 
most widely read book in its original language in history. 

e The Qur’an has had a stabilizing effect on the Arabic language. 
It has combined the doctrine of inimitability with the magnet of 
attempted imitation. 
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But when all is said and done, Muslims should appeal to the 
Islamic leadership to lift Rushdie’s death sentence—and at worst sub- 
stitute a curse instead: La-ana—Malun. Maghdhub Alayhi. If really nec- 
essary, a spiritual sentence of a curse rather than a physical sentence of 
death would be more appropriate. Better still, leave Salman Rushdie 
to heaven! Yes, ban the hate literature if need be, but love the author 
as a fellow human being. After all, the first word ever revealed of the 
Qur’an was “read” (igra): 


Iqra bi-smi rabbika ladhi Khalaq 
Khalaqal Insan min alak. 
IQRA’ wa Rabbukal Akkram 
Alladhi Allama bil Qalam 
Allamal Insana ma lam yaalam 


Read in the name of your Lord who creates men from a clot 

Read, for your Lord is most gracious, 

It is He who teaches by means of the pen, 

Teaches man what he does not know. 

However, man acts as arrogant, for he considers he is.self-sufficient. 
Yet to your Lord will be the return. 


Islam is a religion born out of the imperative to read! In the spirit of 
that first verse, Muslims should respond by celebrating the written 
word. Amen. 
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Document 


The Hague Declaration of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the Movement of Non-Aligned 
Countries Meeting to Discuss the Issue of Peace 
and the Rule of Law in International Affairs 


WHEREAS 

We gather here at this historical place that witnessed earlier efforts 
by leaders and statesmen to promote the cause of peace, we are mind- 
ful that our meeting coincides with the 50th anniversary of the out- 
break of the Second World War, and commemorates the 90th anniver- 
sary of the first Hague Peace Conference. We solemnly pledge to use 
the next decade to realize the hope for a peaceful world with justice 
for all; 


WHEREAS 

Peace based on justice and equality is the supreme goal of human- 
_ ity, the attainment and preservation of which requires that there be 
harmony among Sczates, irrespective of their socio-economic systems, 
and among peoples regardless of race, religion, sex, culture or ideology; 


WHEREAS 

The Charter of the United Nations recognizes that the fundamen- 
tal rights of all human beings to justice, social progress and better stan- 
dards of life in greater freedom are dependent on the practice of toler- 
ance among nations, good neighborliness and universal efforts to 
maintain international peace and security, in accordance with rules 
and principles of international law; 


WHEREAS 

International peace and security demand the completion of the 
process of decolonization, the elimination of all forms of foreign domi- 
nation and occupation, the acceleration of the process of self-determi- 
nation of peoples under colonial and alien domination, the eradica- 
tion of apartheid and racism, the consolidation of principles: of 
national independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of States; 
WHEREAS 

The conscience of all humanity, reinforced by the evolution of law | 
urgently demands zhe establishment of a world free from all forms of 
aggression, human beings cannot be at peace with each other if they 
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do not commit themselves to the abolition of war and to the full re- 
spect of principles governing international relations among sovereign 
States; 


WHEREAS 

The abolition of war, far from being a utopian dream, is a realistic 
objective for leaders and citizens alike, and as never before, the devel- 
opment of effective alternatives to the threat or the use of force in 
international relations must be treated not only as an imperative but as 
being closely linked with the prospect of human survival and hope in 
the future of humanity; 


WHEREAS 

We seek to fulfill, above all else, one of the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war,” we are inspired in our endeavors by the seminal work of the 
United Nations as expressed in the documents that elaborate the basic 
Charter obligations to refrain from the threat or the use of force in 
international relations, such as the Declaration on Principles of 
International Law Concerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation 
among States, the Definition of Aggression, the Manila Declaration on 
the Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes, and the Declaration 
on the Enhancement of the Effectiveness of the Principle of Refraining 
from the Threat or Use of Force in International Relations and the 
Declaration on the Prevention and Removal of Disputes and Situations 
which may threaten International Peace and Security and on the role 
of the United Nations in this field; 


WHEREAS 

The non-aligned countries are fully committed to the fundamental 
role of the United Nations in maintaining international peace and 
security worldwide and to the struggle for the full implementation of 
the principles and objectives embodied in the Charter; 


WHEREAS 

We representatives of States composing the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment are particularly mindful of both the universal character of this 
undertaking and of our special mission to pursue its successful comple- 
tion. Taking into full account that in this last half of the century the 
battlegrounds for bloody wars have been transferred to our countries, 
we seek, with utmost seriousness, to bring about an era of peaceful re- 
lations, the basis of human happiness and the highest benefit for all 
people; 
WHEREAS 

We recall the necessity to promote throughout the world respect 
for the rules of international humanitarian law and the universally rec- 
ognized humanitarian principles; 
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WHEREAS 

The achievement of general and complete disarmament, in partic- 
ular nuclear disarmament, is a prerequisite for the attainment of peace 
and harmony between human beings and between nations, and has 
become a fundamental aim for mankind as a whole; 


WHEREAS 

The well-being of all peoples, without discrimination, is an essen- 
tial element in achieving lasting peace in a world guided by rules of 
law. The gap between rich and poor countries must be bridged by 
establishing just and equitable international economic relations. The 
objective of constructing a peaceful world based on the universally rec- 
ognized assertion that peace and development are inextricably linked 
and that one cannoz exist without the other; 


WHEREAS 

Peace and harmony among the nations require States to respect 
and comply in good faith with the obligations assumed in accordance 
with international law, in particular the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law; 


WHEREAS 

Peace and harrnony among human beings requires that all States 
recognize and respect the right of all peoples to choose freely their 
own economic, political and social systems and their own path to devel- 
opment and to exercise these rights, without threats, coercion, exter- 
nal intervention or interference; 


WHEREAS 

Peace and harmony among human beings also requires full recog- 
nition of the right of all peoples to participate in and benefit from 
technological and scientific advances. Effective and meaningful coop- 
eration with develcping countries on the basis of sustained dialogue 
should be undertaken by developed countries to improve the present 
international situation. Scientific and technological advances should 
be for the benefit of all mankind and should be available to developed 
and developing countries alike, enabling these advances to be devoted 
to the substantial and consistent improvement of living standards and 
the quality of life for all human beings, and ensuring that technology 
and science do no: accentuate the unjust and dangerous disparities 
that currently divide and dispirit countries, circumstances that now so 
often underlie violent conflict; 


WHEREAS 

Peace and harmony among the peoples of the world also depend 
on their capacity to protect the environment from further degradation, 
and indeed to restcre the damage done to the precious and irreplace- 
able resources of the earth, including the natural ecosystem. To reach 
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these goals all States must undertake more effective measures to pro- 
tect the world against the risks of catastrophic accidents, irresponsible 
methods of waste disposal, and above all, against the degradation of 
the earth by nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction. 
All States and peoples should cooperate actively and constructively to 
ensure the implementation of the principles governing the protection 
of the environment embodied in the Stockholm Declaration on the 
Human Environment (1972) and enunciated at subsequent interna- 
tional conferences on the subject of the environment; 


WHEREAS 

Peace and harmony among peoples and nations depend on mu- 
tual respect and understanding and can be achieved only on the basis 
of the full respect for human rights, including the guarantee that all 
persons, regardless of gender, race, ethnic identity, belief, or religion, 
shall enjoy an untroubled opportunity to participate meaningfully and 
equitably in the governance of their lives at every level of social, eco- 
nomic and political existence, and that all peoples and nations fully 
enjoy all social, economic and cultural rights, including the right to 
development; 


WHEREAS ' 

The Hague Conference in 1907 reaffirmed the commitment to the 
principle of peaceful settlement of disputes, this principle, vindicated 
by the sweep of subsequent international history, requires further de- 
velopment at this stage by expanding the reinforcing commitments to 
contribute to the strengthening of the various procedures aimed at the 
settlement of disputes through peaceful means embodied in the 
United Nations Charter and to enhance the role played in this field by 
the International Court of Justice, particularly by compliance with its 
judgments in accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 94 of the Charter 
of the United Nations; 


WHEREAS 

Peace and harmony require further expanding the application of 
rules of law to the relations among States. We gather here to initiate 
the Decade of International Law culminating in a historic Third Peace 
Conference that will draw up international instruments needed to 
enter the 21st century with confidence that a transition to a just, peace- 
ful and non-violent world is under way. The Third Conference should 
attain these ends within the framework of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, and with such regional groupings of statesmen as seems helpful 
to the completion of this great task of international cooperation. 


DECLARE ; 
1. That all States, regardless of geographical circumstances or eco- 
nomic or military might, enjoy sovereign equality and that threats or 
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use of force, economic coercion and all other actions directed at hin- 
dering the enjoyment of the aforementioned equality are contrary to 
international law and to the universal purpose of enhancing peace and 
security for all nations; 

2. that the norms and principles of international law are the recog- 
nized and acceptable basis for the resolution of situations of conflict 
among States that may affect international peace and security; 

3. that strict observance of international law is the best guarantee 
for the preservation of peace and promotion of justice which are the 
supreme objectives of mankind; 

4. that the further progressive development, consolidation and 
codification of international law are essential requirements for peace 
and justice in the world. 


CALL UPON 

the United Nations General Assembly to declare a Decade of 
International Law to begin in 1990 and conclude in 1999, marking the 
centennial of the first Peace Conference held in The Hague, and to 
provide for the establishment of a commission led by a distinguished 
international jurist to organize and conduct the activities of the 
Decade of International Law and to prepare a Third Peace Conference 
at its conclusion. 


PROPOSE 

that the work of the Decade of International Law should empha- 
size: 
- the promotion and enhancement of peaceful methods for the settle- 
ment of disputes between States, including resort to the International 
Court of Justice anc compliance with its judgments; 
- the aim of achieving general and complete disarmament, in particu- 
lar nuclear disarmament and the elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction; 
- the respect for international legal principles against the threat or use 
of force, intervention, interference and other coercive measures, in 
international relations; f 
- public education for better understanding of international law; 
- that the Third Peace Conference to be convened at the end of the 
Decade of International Law consider and adopt appropriate interna- 
tional instruments for the enhancement of international law and the 
strengthening of methods for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes including the role of the International Court of Justice. 


REAFFIRM 
- the commitment to the elimination of colonialism worldwide in con- 
formity with the aims of the International Decade for the Eradication 
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of Colonialism, as a premise for the achievement of peace and the rule 
of law in international relations, to the right to self-determination, 
freedom and independence, as derived from the Charter of the United 
Nations, of peoples forcibly deprived of that right and referred to in 
the Declaration of Principles of International Law concerning Friendly 
Relations and Cooperation among States, particularly peoples under 
colonial and racist regimes or other forms of alien domination, and to 
the right of these peoples to struggle to that end and to seek and 
receive support, in accordance with the principles of the Charter, as 
well as to the principles of territorial integrity and sovereignty of States; 
- the need for the promotion of economic and social development, in 
particular in developing countries, and the achievement of just and 
equitable international economic relations through the implementa- 
tion of the principles and objectives embodied in the New Internation- 
al Economic Order. 


AND EXPRESS 

- the commitment of the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries to give 
its full support to the programme of the Decade of International Law 
to be approved by the United Nations General Assembly; 

- the desire of the Non-Aligned Countries to work in cooperation with 
other States in implementing the programme of the Decade of Inter- 
national Law; 

- the Movement’s determination that whatever programme the United 
Nations General Assembly may adopt, the Non-Aligned Countries 
undertake to: 

- appoint a Ministerial Committee of six members—Yugoslavia 
(Chairman), Angola, Indonesia, Iraq, Nicaragua and Senegal—to for- 
mulate a work plan concerning activities for the Decade; 

- assign to the Working Group of the Co-ordinating Bureau on 
Peaceful Settlement of Disputes the task of the examination of existing, 
international instruments on the peaceful settlement of disputes with 
the view of drawing up a draft Universal Convention on peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes to be submitted during the Decade to the Commis- 
sion on the Decade of International Law for its consideration. 
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Document 


The Hague Declaration of the International 
Association of Lawyers Against Nuclear Arms 
_ (adopted by the IALANA General Assembly on 
September 24, 1989) 


The International Association of Lawyers Against Nuclear Arms 
(IALANA), meeting at its First World Congress at The Hague, Septem- 
ber 22-24, 1989, 

concerned about the continuation of the nuclear arms race and the 
maintenance of military strategies based on the use of omnicidal 
weapons; 


calling attention to United Nations General Assembly resolution 39/11 
of November 12, 1984 on the Right of Peoples to Peace; 


rejecting strongly any argument that the use or the threat of use of nu- 
clear weapons is pe-mitted because they are nowhere expressly prohib- 
ited as such; 


convinced that such a suggestion conflicts directly with the Martens 
clause first mentioned in The Hague Convention of 1899 with Respect 
to the Laws and Customs of War on Land and subsequently restated in 
other universally binding instruments of international law, which 
clause states that 


“in cases not inc:uded in the Regulations . . . populations and bel- 
ligerents remain under the protection and empire of the principles of 
international law, as they result from the usages established between 
civilized nations, from the laws of humanity, and the requirements of 
the public conscience”; 


affirming that the use of threat of use of nuclear weapons is a war crime 
and a crime against humanity, as well as a gross violation of other 
norms of international customary and treaty law and 
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envisioning as an urgent task the total outlawing of nuclear weapons, in- 
cluding their research, manufacture and possession; 


stressing the primacy of international law and convinced that the peoples 
and nations of the world must for their survival submit themselves to 
the rule of law in international affairs; 


welcoming the Hague Declaration of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries Meeting to Discuss the Issues 
of Peace and the Rule of Law in International Affairs in June 1989, ap- 
proved by the Non-Aligned Summit in Belgrade in September, 1989, 
which calls on the United Nations General Assembly to declare a 
Decade of Peace and International Law in order to realize the hope for 
a peaceful world with justice for all; 


urges legal and other Non-Governmental Organizations throughout the 
world to support the above mentioned initiative of the non-aligned 
states; 


invites lawyers throughout the world to sensitize “the public con- 
science” to the incompatibility of nuclear weapons with international 
law and to utilize their respective legal processes to build up a body of 
law dealing with various aspects of the problem; 


calls upon all Governments to conduct their international relations and 
their military planning in accordance with the mandates of the United 
Nations Charter, especially Article 2(4), and the laws of war and other 
relevant principles and rules of international law, including those relat- 
ing to the rights of neutral states, the rights to life, peace and develop- 
ment, genocide, the environment, self-determination, non-interven- 
tion, and other human and people’s rights; 


More specifically, ALANA 


appeals to the Government of all States Members of the United Nations 
to take immediate steps towards obtaining a resolution by the United 
Nations Assembly under article 96 of the United Nations Charter, 
requesting the International Court of Justice to render an advisory 
opinion on the illegality of the use of nuclear weapons; 


dedicates itself to the enunciation and promotion of the rights to life and 
peace as the most fundamental of all human rights, in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter, Articles 3 and 28 of the Universal 
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Declaration of Human Rights, Article 6 of the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights and General Comments 6(16) and 14(23) 
of the Human Rights Committee of the United Nations; 


pledges to undertake a major effort to bring about a re-examination of 
the myth of nuclear deterrence as keeper of the peace; 


supports the world-wide movement toward the establishment of nuclear- 
free zones and the right of the people at all levels, municipal, national 
and regional, to establish such zones; 


offers to work with the International Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War and other organizations for a Comprehensive Test Ban; 


believes that disarmament negotiations must not only deal with existing 
weapons, but must focus on stopping the development and introduc- 
tion of new arms technologies relating to all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion; 


considers that, quite apart from the legal, moral, strategic ard political 
aspects of nuclear weapons, the harmful consequences of their produc- 
tion are incompatible with the people’s rights to health and to a clean 
environment; 


requests nuclear weapons states to adhere to the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty; 


expresses its deep concern with the continuing sufferings of the Hiba- 
kusha and its sympathy with the “Appeal from Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
for a Total Ban and Elimination of Nuclear Weapons,” and 


calls on Governments to seize the present historic opportunity to re- 
verse the arms race and utilize the resources thus made available for 
the task of achieving sustainable development and economic justice for 
all people and all nations, and especially to solve the problems of 
Third World debt cn a just basis. 


Editors’ Note on “Petrovsky Aide Memoire” 
in October 1989 Alternatives 


In the. October 1989 issue of Alternatives we incorrectly identified Secretary 
General Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech “Reality and Safeguards for a Secure 
World” as Ambasszdor Vladimir Petrovskyis Aide Memoire entitled 
“Towards Comprehensive Security Through the Role of the United Na- 
tions” submitted to the forty-third session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Secretary General Gorbachev’s speech contained the funda- 
mental position of the USSR on the matter of comprehensive security, 
which the Aide Memoire was addressing. We apologize for this error. The 
text of Ambassador Petrovsky’s Aide Memoire will be published in the 
Spring 1990 issue of Alternatives. 
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The Problem of 
Community in 
International Relations 


Andrew Linklater* 


This paper is concerned with the problem of community in interna- 
tional relations. It begins with some brief observations about the nature 
of state-formation in early modern Europe and proceeds to discuss key 
philosophical, sociological, and practical questions that have become 
central to the history of international thought. 

In their different ways, these questions have raised issues of moral 


inclusion and exclusion. The recurrent philosophical questions have, `. 


been concerned with whether or not there is any rationale for the . 
state’s inclusion of citizens and exclusion of noncitizens from the moral 
community. The main sociological questions have focused on whether 
or not the dominant principles of inclusion and exclusion in the inter- 
national states system are changing. Questions of practice have raised 
the issue of whether foreign policy ought to be concerned with these 
principles or with preventing them from changing. Various schools of 
thought have endeavored to answer one or more of these questions, 
but no single perspective has answered all three systematically and suc- 
cessfully. This paper sketches the manner in which a critical form of 
international theory can develop a distinctive approach to the issues 
raised above and suggests some new directions for critical international 
relations theory. 

.The argument of this paper is set out in five sections: First is a discus- 
sion of the philosophical, sociological, and practical problems that have 
long been central to international relations theory. The brief section 
that follows claims that a critical solution to these problems should 
recover the project begun in different ways by Kant and Marx. With this 
in mind, the third section considers some criticisms of ethical universal- 
ism and suggests how the defense of a universal community can be 
_ developed. The fourth section then suggests some new directions for 
the sociology of international relations. It argues for a sociology of the 
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ways in which the interactions among different forms of social learning 
can structure the relations between “insiders” and “outsiders” in various 
states systems and civilizations. The last section identifies some universal- 
istic themes in contemporary international relations, which have grown 
in importance in the more recent conduct of foreign policy. 


The Problem of Community in the Modern States System 


The modern European state emerged within the confines of a single civ- 
ilization united by the normative and religious power of Christendom. 
During its rise the state sought to free itself from the moral and religious 
shackles of the medieval world. But while it pursued this aim the state 
was aware of the dangers of totally undermining earlier notions of an 
international society. Over time, the principles of sovereign equality and 
nonintervention, as well as the practice of diplomacy and interstate col- 
laboration to maintain the balance of power, became the constitutive 
elements of a new society of states. Quite clearly, the state set out to 
employ the notion of a wider society of states for the explicit purpose of 
maintaining international order. Its aim was to enjoy the benefits of pre- 
serving an international society without incurring the risk that individ- 
ual citizens would challenge the state’s legitimacy by proclaiming their 
allegiance to a higher cosmopolitan ethic. Even so, the idea of a society 
of humankind has been one theme that the modern state has never 
been able to silence entirely. An earlier notion of a cosmopolitan moral- 
ity that could be involved in criticism of the state, or affirmed in the 
vision of a unified world society, survived the transition from medieval 
international society to the modern system of states. 

The questions that have been central to the Western theory and prac- 
tice of international relations since the emergence of the states system fall 
into three main types—the philosophical, the practical, and the sociologi- 
cal. It is important to make a few observations about each, as they are the 
central questions for a critical theory of international relations. 

The recurrent philosophical questions in modern international rela- 
tions theory have been concerned with the grounds for conferring pri- 
macy upon any one of three competing visions of community—the 
nation-state, the society of states, or a community of humankind. These 
questions have addressed the reasons for preferring the state, for exam- 
ple, as opposed to the society of states, or the community of humankind 
as opposed to the narrower communities with which human beings 
have generally identified. A few examples will suffice to explain their 
character. Does the state exhaust our political obligations, or are there 
wider and more fundamental obligations that survive, so to speak, the 
fragmentation of the human race into sovereign states? If there are sur- 
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viving obligations, are they the obligations that states owe cne another 
as members of a society of states? Are there duties that the individual 
owes to the whole of humanity, and are there rights that individuals can 
claim to turn agairst the human species and its political representatives? 
To what extent are there universal obligations not just to uphold the 
rights of human beings as’ far as possible within the current system, but 
to construct new global institutions and practices capable of realizing 
higher levels of human community and solidarity? If each of these soci- 
eties—actual or potential—has claims upon human loyalty, how is their 
relative importance to be decided? More specifically, in the event that 
these communities come into conflict with each other, how are priori- 
ties to be defined? These are some of the philosophical questions that 
have arisen because the issue of who should be included and excluded 
from political associations has become more and more deeply contested 
in modern times. 

A number of practical foreign policy questions merged in conjunc- 
tion with these questions of morality and obligation: Should states sim- 
ply be concerned with advancing their own national interest? To what 
extent should states forego minor national advantages because of the 
need to maintain and strengthen the wider society of states? Does the 
principle of maximizing international consensus oblige states to place 
limits upon their national ambitions? More profoundly still, should for- 
eign policy be concerned with institutionalizing a still higher cosmopoli- 
tan ethic by ensuring the international protection of human rights and 
promoting global social and economic justice? If states do have obliga- 
tions to promote a society of humankind, how can they be encouraged 
to create conditions that will erode their own power and sovereignty? 
Put differently, is the purpose of foreign policy to advance the interests 
of the exclusive nation-state, to strengthen a more inclusive society of 
states, or to promote a logic of moral inclusion by establishing a commu- 
. nity'of humankind? Furthermore, if there is a place for all three objec- 
tives, at least in the current context, then how are they to be arranged 
within the foreign policymaking agenda of any particular state? 

The third series of questions has dealt with whether or not the state’s 
capacity to attract human loyalty and structure political identity seems 
likely to change in a significant respect. Although this question was 
posed prior to the emergence of European sociology, the particular 
issue of whether modern societies were evolving from exclusive to 
inclusive social relations (and from particularistic to universalistic 
moral world views: became central to social and political thought only 
from the middle of.the nineteenth century. The key question of 
whether industrialization would erode the power and authority of the 
state and generate consensual forms of world politics continues to set 
the terms of the debate. Again, a few examples of the central practical 
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questions may suffice to clarify the points at stake: To what extent do 
the process of industrialization and the rise of global interdependence 
create unprecedented prospects for the extension of international 
community? Does the logic of industrialization require new rules of 
conduct in external relations determined by “parliamentary diplo- 
macy” in more powerful international organizations? To what extent 
are the possibilities that liberals and socialists ascribe to the process of 
industrialization constrained by uneven diffusion? How far, therefore, 
does the uneven development of capitalist and noncapitalist patterns of 
industrialization trigger ethnic renewal and consolidate the power and 
appeal of the sovereign state? Is state power inevitably the main benefi- 
ciary of industrialization? Is the realist argument that the dominant 
logic in world politics is the reproduction of the international states sys- 
tem reinforced by the continuing revolution in military technology 
fueled by industrialization? Yet again, are there multiple and compet- 
ing logics in the world economic and military system, some consolidat- 
ing state power, particularistic communities, and exclusionary 
practices, and others undercutting that power and creating new possi- 
bilities for the extension of international community? 

These are, of course, interdependent areas of inquiry, and the 
answer given to any one realm has implications for the position taken 
on each of the others. The position struck at the sociological level of 
inquiry has frequently held the key to other levels of discussion. For 
example, the argument that the dominant logic of international rela- 
tions precludes any serious expansion of community carries the impli- 
cation that normative analyses of alternative world orders are 
redundant and inquiries into the character of “reformist” foreign pol- 
icy are otiose. The competing claim that there are patterns of social 
and economic change that have the effect of widening the sense of 
obligation and community implies that studies of the principles of for- 
eign policy that could advance these trends do warrant serious consid- 
eration. Similarly, in this context, the analysis of the normative purpose 
of foreign policy and of alternative global economic and political struc- 
tures immediately acquires greater significance. 

No single perspective provides conclusive answers to all of these 
questions, but—implicitly if not explicitlh—most schools of interna- 
tional relations and many strands of social and political theory do con- 
tain some of the answers. The question of whether perspectives ought 
to be judged by the level of their contribution to all three domains is 
debatable. In any event, one way of restoring coherence to the study of 
international relations is to assemble the most powerful strands of 
argument within competing approaches to the discipline into a more 
systematic comprehensive whole. The development of a critical theory 
of international relations can promote this objective by connecting 
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normative, empirical, and practical analyses of moral inclusion and 
exclusion. 


Kant and Marx 


There are, as one would expect, earlier models of such an approach. 
Indeed, the project outlined here amounts to an argument fer the recov- 
ery of a project developed in different ways by Kant and Marx. The 
three-layered project discussed above may recall Kant’s approach to 
international relations, which contained a universal ethic (the defense of 
the categorical imperative), a sociology of logics of development (the 
analysis of the transformative effects of the rise of republicanism and the 
evolution of international commercial relations), and the prolegomenon 
to a new international political practice (the conceptualization of the 
maxims of an ethical foreign policy that would extend international com- 
munity). The form of the research framework outlined earlier mirrors 
the project of historical materialism, with its normative vision of a univer- 
sal society of free and equal producers; its explanatory framework, which 
maintained that the internationalization of capitalist social relations of 
production and exchange would destroy the constraints upon the emer- 
gence of a cosmopolitan community; and its belief that, at the level of 
praxis, proletarian internationalism (assisted by the political efforts of 
progressive national movements) would realize the higher possibility 
immanent within capitalist civilization. 

Yet neither Kant nor Marx provides much more than illustration or 
inspiration in the present context. Kantian ethics are vulnerable to the 
charge of ahistoricism. Kant’s rudimentary sociology of logics of devel- 
opment in world society reflects the concerns of another era, as does his 
discussion of the prerequisite of an ethical foreign policy. As for Marx 
and Marxism, the contention that historical materialism provides the 
starting point for an emancipatory politics—nothing more and nothing 
less—pinpoints some of the problems that have yet to be solved by a crit- 
ical theory of international relations. The most important of these is 
how to construct a post-Marxist critical theory that takes into account 
_ the unyielding qualities of the international system of states-- The argu- 
ment for universal ethics and for regarding the progress of world com- 
munity as a fundamental political goal has to be recovered, as Habermas 
has observed, and not least because of the current challenge of 
antifoundationalism.” The sociology of logics, which may promote or 
obstruct the expansion of community, has to be reworked to consider 
not only what Habermas calls the “moral-practical” sphere? but also the 
totality of concerrs that have preoccupied the principal theories of 
international relations. Finally, the whole issue of how states can con- 
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struct foreign policies that can give direction to trends that run counter 
to existing structures has yet to be theorized with any real sophistication. 
It is improbable, to say the least, that the character of such a project will 
be shaped to any significant degree by Marxist theories of revolutionary 
praxis. What appears, therefore, in the following pages is not a defense 
of either a Kantian or a Marxian theory of international relations but an 
outline of a contemporary critical theory of international relations that 
seeks to recover an integrated approach to the philosophical, sociologi- 
cal, and practical problems of community. 


The Normative Dimension 


The tension between particularism and universalism is a recurrent 
theme in the history of Western moral and political thought. Ethical 
universalism has met with resistance on the grounds that “it renders 
our social and moral ties too open to dissolution by rational criticism.” 
Yet moral favoritism has been problematical as well. As Miller main- 
tains, the “duties we owe to our compatriots may be more extensive 
than the duties we owe to strangers,” but their privileged role must be 
justified nonetheless. The need for justification exists for the simple 
reason that “there is a powerful thrust in the ethical theories that are 
most prominent in our culture toward.. universalism.” 

This conflict between particularistic and universalistic codes is exem- 
plified by the specific tension between the obligations of citizenship 
and the obligations of humanity in the history of international 
thought. Notwithstanding various attempts to demonstrate the priority 
of either position, none of the philosophical attempts to realize this 
objective (or to combine these approaches in a higher synthesis) has 
commanded any lasting consensus. The main issue for the argument 
here is whether a critical international theory modeled on the Kantian 
and Marxian emancipatory projects outlined above can overcome the 
principal arguments against universalism. 

These arguments take several forms. One objection is that all universalis- 
tic codes inevitably reflect the preferences of specific cultures or civiliza- 
tions, which assume that their moral practices are valid for the entire - 
human race. This criticism is invariably linked with the contention that 
there is no immutable and universal human reason, no transcendent obser- 
vation point or Archimedean perspective, that grounds universal moral 
truths and justifies moral inclusion. Morality is social; moral codes are 
incommensurable. Community cannot be extended by appealing to univer- 
salizable norms because there is, in short, no common ethic to extend. 

Yet another line of argument, which was crucial to social contractar- 
ian perspectives in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, did not 
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dispute the existence of moral universals. As the writings of Pufendorf 
and Vattel indicate, the emphasis of this approach was placed on the 
“imperfect” and indeterminate nature of moral universals. The state 
created the realm of perfect obligation, and, although moral universals 
survived in relations between separate states, they did so imperfectly. 
They could neither be demanded nor could they be enforced outside 
the concrete bonds that tied citizens to the state. Hegel’s critique of 
Kantian universalism sharpened the issue at stake. For Hegel, the 
notion of universal rights inherent in human personality was one of the 
great political achievements of the modern age. Nonetheless, Hegel’s 
political thought explicitly rejected the cosmopolitan critique of the 
only social and political association capable of institutionalizing and 
concretizing ethical universals: the modern territorial state. As numer- 
ous thinkers, including Durkheim and Rosenquet, went on to suggest, 
the ideal of humanity was best served within the confines of particular 
states. Universalistic ethical concepts abstracted from specific forms of 
life simply went agzinst the moral grain.® 

Various objections have been raised against each of these versions of the 
“concentric-circle image of duty.” The presumed incommensurability of 
rival cultures has been accused of positing the existence of self-contained 
moral-cultural wholes. In fact, it is argued, cultural boundaries are highly 
porous, and each culture is deeply shaped by interaction with others. In 
the modern age, especially, it is evident that a “diplomatic culture” and an 
“international politcal culture” shaped by the “cosmopolitan culture” of 
modernity have been grafted onto most of the existing cultural systems.° 

Furthermore, altnough the case against universality is often concerned 
with safeguarding <olerance and diversity, it is invariably implicated in. 
defending one moral universal: the right to cultural difference.’ In most 
- cases, however, the defense of universalism is not an argument for the 
destruction of cultural diversity. Moreover, it suggests that international 
differences are best resolved by employing the more critical and univer- 
salistic ethical principles and procedures that exist within the more 
advanced moralities. What is more, the emphasis on group as opposed to 
universal morality should not ignore the fact that universalistic morality 
(moralist) is frequently encountered “within the most enclosed” social 
groups with their customary moralities (Sittlichkeiten) .!° The issue for the 
universalist is not to replace customary moral differences with a single, 
universalized moral code but rather to find the right balance between 
the universal and the particular.!! The aim is to defend moral inclusion 
and equality without positing a single human identity, and to value differ- 
ence without subsc-ibing to doctrines of innate superiority and inferior- 
ity and correlative forms of moral exclusion. "° 

Two observations may help to develop this point further. In support 
of universalism, it is useful to recall Habermas’s claim that social learn- 
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ing in the moral sphere involves the extension of the circle of persons 
who enjoy equal rights.?? The rationalization of the moral sphere leads 
to a deeper understanding of the “doors to otherness,”!* which have 
previously been closed, and, concomitantly, to political action to under- 
mine the varieties of moral exclusion based on nationality, gender, 
race, and class. Indeed, the widening of the sense of who counts as a 
moral person or a moral equal and the willingness to be bound by uni- 
versalizable norms are, arguably, the two main features of the more 
advanced moral codes. As a result, in the modern age there are power- 
ful reasons for contending that “any adequate conception of the good 
life and the virtues is one that cannot and should not exclude in princi- 
ple any member of the human species.” Without preempting some 
later themes in the argument, it is evident that a commitment to this 
principle requires a politics of moral inclusion to create a community 
coextensive with the whole human race. 

A second observation simply notes one implication for the ethics of 
decisionmaking. In Patriacha, Sir Robert Filmer argued that if the social 
contract theorist were right that “by nature all mankind in the world 
makes but one people,” then “without a joint consent of the whole peo- 
ple of the world...there cannot be any one man chosen King.”'® 
Filmer’s aim was to point to a philosophical weakness at the heart of 
social contract theory rather than to explicate and defend its universal- 
istic themes. In fact, Kant was the first theorist to defend the principle 
that the organization of political life ought to be guided by the fiction 
of a universal social contract. In modern social and political thought, 
the Kantian claim that “the judging person...can only woo the consent 
of everyone else in hope of coming to an agreement with him eventu- 
ally”!” finds its most vigorous defense in the writings of Habermas. 
What this defense of universalism underlines is the importance of 
answerability of all others; what it highlights is the need for the destruc- 
tion of all systematic forms of exclusion and the preeminence of the 
obligation to develop global arrangements that can secure nothing less 
than the consent of each and every member of the human race. 
Universalism of this kind does not entail the demise of inner circles of 
obligations (circles that are not coextensive with the whole human 
race), but it does imply that the inner sanctum must be available for 
the scrutiny of outsiders if it has any impact at all upon their equal 
right to promote their own ends. This notion of universal consent is the 
essence of ethical universalism. '? 

Qn these foundations, a critical theory of international relations can 
argue that the state does not exhaust our moral and political obliga- 
tions. The obligations that survive the political fragmentation of the 
human race are not simply the obligations that states acquire as equal 
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members of a society of states. Universal obligations that exist alongside 
the obligations that individuals possess as members of particular com- 
munities require their political representatives to promote higher levels 
of human solidarity and community. The point, in short, is not to dis- 
solve the obligaticns at the core of the concentric circles of human 
obligation but to modify them in response to the rights of those located 
in the penumbra. 


The Sociological Dimension 


The philosophical defense of universalism outlined in the previous sec- 
tion is based on the premise that systematic exclusion has become 
problematical in modern societies. But clearly this has not always been 
the case. It is therefore important to develop a sociological analysis of 
the phenomenon of moral inclusion and exclusion in international 
relations. 

This section analyzes some perspectives and themes relevant to this 
task. It begins by arguing that realist and rationalist approaches to inter- 
national relations analyze two forms of social learning central to any 
sociology of moral inclusion and exclusion in intersocietal systems. 
These are, first, learning how to control others under conditions of con- 
flict, and second, understanding how to construct order between differ- 
ent states and civilizations. Both perspectives reject “progressivist” 
interpretations of international relations, which assume an irreversible 
ascent toward greater global cooperation and harmony. Nevertheless, 
the rationalist perspective in particular has always stressed the impor- 
tance of moral factors in international relations. What is more, the exis- 
tence of a third form of social learning (moral learning) in modern 
international relations became a pronounced feature of Hedley Bull’s 
later:writings on the Third World’s protest against legal, political, ratio- 
nal, economic, anc cultural systems of exclusion. Bull also maintained 
that the need to manage the ecological effects of a fourth form of learn- 
ing (learning how to achieve the technical conquest of nature) has 
become increasingly important in the modern system of states. In Bull’s 
view, the need for global ecological management had created the possi- 
bility that states with a much greater commitment to protecting the 
“world common good” would appear. This action discusses the more 
general point that an analysis of the dominant understanding of moral 
. community in international relations should focus upon the interaction 
among the four main forms of social learning outlined above. 

Realism argues that the dominant logic of competition and conflict 
between states reveals that any significant extension of community is 
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highly improbable. Its advocates took issue with nineteenth-century lib- 
eral and socialist claims that the power of the nation-state would be 
undermined by the diffusion of capitalist market relations and the pro- 
cess of industrialization. They rejected the liberal supposition that free 
trade would “act on the moral world as the principle of gravitation in 
the universe—drawing men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of 
race, and creed, and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal 
peace.”!? With equal vigor, they criticized the socialist view that the dif 
fusion of industrial society would lead to new forms of international 
organization. They dismissed the proposition advocated by Saint-Simon 
that “the continual extension of the principle of association [is] the 
most salient fact observable in history,” and they rejected the confident 
prediction that the “next terms must be a still vaster association com- 
prehending the whole human race.””° Needless to say, none of the posi- 
tions that predicted the inevitability of progress toward higher levels of 
international cooperation survived the realist challenge. Although the 
legacy of nineteenth-century social theory has been apparent in more 
recent analyses of functional and new-functional integration, and in 
theories of global interdependence, its themes survive in a significantly 
reconstituted form. 

To consider these points with regard to social learning in interna- 
tional relations, what realism disputed was the supposition, common to 
liberalism and socialism alike, that developments in the sphere of tech- 
nical rationality would provide the impetus for progress in the domain 
of morality and politics. Realism stressed the continuing primacy of 
strategic interaction and the need for states to steadily advance their 
understanding of how to realize their national interests and outmaneu- 
ver and control adversaries under conditions of conflict. Its principal 
exponents maintained that technical-instrumental rationalization had 
consolidated power of the nation-state. This process had not generated 
the kind of progress toward greater international cooperation that lib- 
erals and socialists had foretold. Realists have underscored the point 
that state-building and war are two primary determinants of the bound- 
aries of moral and political communities. 

For its part, rationalism also stresses the importance of strategic rivalry in 
the world of exclusionary nation-states. However, the distinction between a 
system and a society of states is crucial to the rationalist argument that it is 
essential to distinguish learning how to control competitors from learning 
how to coexist with others in an orderly environment. The fact that states 
learn how to construct principles of international order that can com- 
mand widespread consent is therefore crucial for rationalist perspective. In 
Habermas’s terms, international order demonstrates the existence of a 
realm of “moral-practical” learning that is interdependent with, but not 
reducible to, technical-instrumental rationalization and strategic rivalry. 
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Approached differently, rationalism argues that a process of univer- 
salizing norms is intrinsic to the history of the European states system. 
Without such a process (and without general agreement about the 
importance of not universalizing “essentially contested” national con- 
ceptions of justice) international order would have been difficult to 
produce. For the most part, order has been prior to justice in the 
European states system. Yet, as Buss argued in his analysis of the rise of 
the first universal sates system, “their revolt against the West” is signifi- 
cant precisely because Western powers have been challenged to univer- 
salize principles that meet the demand for justice as well as the less 
onerous requirement for order. If we consider this point in conjunc- 
tion with the themes discussed in the previous section, it seems relevant 
to claim that the more recent formulations of rationalism capture the 
process of moral learning that has contested international systems of 
exclusion. The Third World’s challenge to legal, racial, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural exclusion reinforces the rationalist’s point that 
moral and cultural considerations have far greater significance for the 
international system than most realist approaches are prepared to con- 
cede. Moreover, the rationalist advocacy of greater global responsibility 
for the satisfaction of basic human needs and the protection of essen- 
tial human rights reveal that these ethical considerations are worthy of 
pursuit not only for the sake of increased order but because of the 
intrinsic worth of universalistic notions of the good life.”! 

The existence of a “cosmopolitan culture of modernity,” which has 
accompanied the global diffusion of industrialization, may serve to 
reinforce this general trend.”* At the same time, the problems that 
have arisen as a result of the technical mastery of nature generate 
the need for new ciplomatic procedures and practices. As Bull’s later 
writings noted, there is a pressing need for movement beyond states 
that are jealous of their sovereign rights to states that acknowledge 
an obligation to act as “the local agents of a world common good.” 
The interaction between strategic rivalry, the need for international 
order, technical-instrumental rationalization, and the reaction 
against forms of moral exclusion provides no guarantee that diplo- 
matic interaction will be shaped by increasingly universalistic ethical 
principles. Even so, if rationalism is correct it would be foolish to 
underestimate the prospects for the development of ethical interna- 
tional relations and the evolution of a greater sense of affinity with 
an emergent worlc community. 

There is no doubt that nineteenth-century sociology and political 
economy were wrong to assume that there was an inevitable link 
between industrizlization and internationalism. However, certain 
themes in nineteerith-century social theory remain centrally important 
to the argument being developed here. The supposition that new social 
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and political relations had begun to appear within the industrial heart- 
land of Europe was a constitutive feature of nineteenth-century social 
theory. The foundation sociologists (Marx, Weber, and Durkheim) 
sought to understand the “great transformation” in which the individual 
became free from customary and traditional constraints. They focused 
upon the emergence of the modern ethical subject. with a critical and 
reflective orientation toward the social world and a marked preference 
for social relations based not on rules of ascription but on principles of 
achievement. The belief that a reflective and universalistic ethic would 
prevail over inherited, customary, and exclusive moralities was present 
in liberal and socialist interpretations of the modern world alike. 

The preoccupation with the rise of the individual and the emergence 
of new social bonds, which expressed the desire for universality and 
autonomy, underpinned the renowned dichotomies in nineteenth-cen- 
tury social theory—distinctions between status and contract, gemein- 
schaft and gesellschaft, traditional and legal-rational authority, and 
mechanical and organic solidarity. In parallel fashion, the analysis of 
‘the emergence of individuation, autonomy and universalistic moral 
codes in different intersocietal systems, and the study of the forces that 
have given rise to closed and exclusive rules of conduct can comprise 
the subject matter of a critical sociology of international relations. 

As with so much contemporary social theory, the project outlined 
here places culture, community, and communication at the heart of 
the empirical enterprise. Yet it is different from both classical sociology 
and modern social thought in one important respect. Here, the accent 
falls not upon the internal ordering of communities, nor upon change 
within the increasingly transnational society, but upon the moral con- 
ceptions that arise in relations among different societies, states, and civ- 
ilizations. By way of example, the social construction of the “other” in 
different cultures and the significance of culturally defined differences 
between insiders and outsiders for the conduct of external relations are 
key to the whole exercise. A range of more specific concerns can then 
be identified. The reasons for excluding the other from moral consid- 
eration and the rules that lead to the granting of an inferior moral sta- 
tus are important fields of investigation. (Relations between the 
“civilized” West and the “preliterate,” “historyless,” and “uncivilized” 
societies outside Europe provide a wealth of examples, as do intercivi- 
lizational encounters between the West and Islam, and the West and 
China.) The move beyond inegalitarian conceptions of the other in the 
more abstract and universal world views is also a matter of special signif- 
icance. (The rise of universalism in the moralities of the “axial” age is a 
case in point. However, logics of moral universalization can be analyzed 
in each of the international states systems.) Whether the inquiry 
focuses upon logics of moral inclusion, which permit the expansion of 
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community, or upon logics of moral exclusion, which perpetuate or 
revive cultural closure, the following principle applies. The purpose of 
the analysis is to understand how the relationships among the different 
forms of social leerning discussed above shape the moral boundaries 
specific to individual communities; it is to comprehend the latter’s 
potential for orgarizing their external relations in accordance with uni- 
versalistic principles as opposed to norms that are particularistic and 
exclusionary. 

As this sociological project assumes that moral development entails 
the rise of individuation, autonomy, and universality, some observers 
may wish to argue that it is tainted by the presence of Eurocentrism. 
Yet, the need to define the relationship between the universal and the 
particular has occurred in a number of civilizations and states systems, 
and not only in the modern societies of the West. The universalistic 
ethic of Monism in’ ancient China and the rationalistic philosophical 
perspectives that began to appear in the medieval Islamic world are 
reminders that the West is not altogether unique (although the consid- 
erable importance that universalistic themes have come to possess in 
the West does indeed set it apart from other civilizations). State-build- 
ing and war led to moral closure in China, and the dominant political 
and religious forces in the Islamic world barred alternative paths of 
moral development that might have been traveled if the gate of ijtihad 
(independent judgment) had not been closed. In the West, a different 
configuration of forces, including the rise of capitalist development 
and industrialization against the background of strategic rivalries 
within a multistate system, generated moral and cultural patterns of 
development that were resisted elsewhere. Analyzing the interaction 
among the main forms of social learning may enable us to explain the 
way in which different societies, states, and civilizations have defined 
the relationship between the inner and outer realms of obligation and 
determined the principles of their external relations. 

This mode of inquiry can be applied to a range of types of interna- 
tional relations. It can form the basis for sociology of intercivilizational 
relations; it can provide a framework of analysis for a study of relations 
between “core” states, or “higher” civilizations, and the “backward” 
peoples of the periphery; and it can be utilized in the context of what 
Martin Wight once called the “sociology of states-systems.””* 

It seems that most states systems have had a complex relationship 
with moral development, fostering it to some extent but simultaneously 
standing in its way. All states systems—with the apparent exception of 
the Sumerian—have been arenas within which the universalization of 
moral beliefs has taken place. Prior to the rise of the modern-European 
states system, this process occurred during the period of the Waring. 
States in China, in the Greek city-states, and (particularly) in the world 
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of the Hellenistic states. Why was it so? It is certainly the case that each 
of these states systems emerged in an area that had previously enjoyed 
cultural unity.” In addition, to return to one of the themes with which 
this paper began, states recognized that their own rights and interests 
were best promoted within the context of a wider society of states. 
However, recurrent opposition to the cosmopolitan critique of the 
states system has revealed that states have had a highly ambivalent rela- 
tionship with the process of moral universalization. Before they had to 
come to terms with the existence of a multistate system, the state in 
ancient China and in the medieval Islamic world created closed moral 
codes anchored in custom and tradition in order to thwart ethical uni- 
versalization. A similar concern for moral closure has frequently been 
displayed by modern states, although it has been held in check by the 
universalistic themes intrinsic to the society of states. 

In the modern international system, moreover, the universalistic 
morality that developed alongside industrialization has placed further 
constraints upon state-driven forms of moral exclusion and closure. All 
forms of social and political exclusion have become problematical in 
the industrial age, as Gellner rightly observes, including cultural and 
racial exclusion in international relations.”° But the fact that national- 
ism has been the main form of resistance to exclusion in the interna- 
tional system reveals that industrialization has also had a dual 
relationship with moral development. The nationalistic backlash 
against domination and inequality has often run counter to the univer- 
salistic idiom of modern civilization. Notwithstanding this phe- 
nomenon, the cultural consequences of industrialization remain 
generally hostile to closed moralities and particularistic orientations to 
ethical conduct. The prospects for ethical development in interna- 
tional society through the further eradication of patterns of exclusion 
are kept alive by modern systems of legitimation. 

The nature of moral argument and the configuration of moral codes 
possess a degree of autonomy, as writers from Hobhouse to Habermas 
in the present century have suggested. Without much doubt, the real- 
ization that the grounds for excluding the other, whether the other 
were slaves, women, or “savages,” has been instrumental in generating 
social and political change in the modern world. The critique of 
unnecessary social constraints anchored in distorted forms of culture 
and communication remains an essential part of the critical theory of 
society. It is also true that the configuration of moral codes has rarely 
been determined by the force of the better argument alone. The exi- 
gencies of production, state-building, war, and the search for interna- 
tional political order have left their mark, as the study of multiple 
learning processes must attempt to reveal. Yet the supposition that the 
force of the better argument could ultimately prevail provides the ratio- 
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nale for considering the sort of principles that might be incorporated 
within a “reformist” foreign policy. The next section begins by defining 
some of the main objectives and concerns of a foreign policy consti- 
tuted by universalistic aspirations. 


The Practical Dimension 


As we turn to the issue of the conduct of foreign policy, it may be useful 
to recall some themes that have arisen in the literature on state forma- 
tion. Norbert Elias argued that the emergence of the modern state was 
linked with the development of two interconnected moncpolies: the 
monopoly of the right to own and employ the instruments of violence 
and the monopoly of the power of taxation. The process of state-build- 
ing also entailed the creation of new social bonds and the development 
of new patterns of :dentity formation.”” In short, the rise of the modern 
state entailed what Wight called “a revolution in loyalties,” in which an 
“inner circle of loyalty expanded” and “an outer circle of loyalty 
shrank.” New loyal-ies to the state replaced the inner web of customary 
loyalties to an “immediate feudal superior” and the outer web of “cus- 
tomary religious obedience to the Church under the Pope.” 

From the outset, states have sought to limit the scope of both subnational 
and transnational solidarities and identities. In the main, they have suc- 
ceeded in containing the gravitational attraction of inner circles of loyalty. 
Fearful of “the invis:-ble connections that ideological movements can estab- 
lish across their official channels and boundaries,” they have often reacted 
to universalizing ideologies by attempting to attach conceptions of a wider 
“community to themselves.” States have sought a monopoly over the right 
to define political identity to the two monopoly rights mentioned above. 
Their survival and their success have largely depended upon it. 

Although modern states appeal to the sense of territorial identification 
and political loyalty to justify their foreign policy behavior, few have 
couched their claims to legitimacy in these terms alone. The need to 
defend internationel order is reflected in the language of foreign policy, 
and attendant obligations are concretized in numerous international prac- 
tices and institutions. On some occasions, the welfare of the entire species 
is invoked as a principle of foreign policy. These references to a wider 
moral community—coextensive with humankind—raise the important 
question of whether the principles of foreign policy might move farther 
along the spectrum from moral exclusion to moral inclusion. Significantly, 
thinkers as diverse a3 Kant, Carr, and Foucault have answered this question 
by arguing for the extension of moral and political community. 

In Perpetual Peace, Kant argued that states were constrained by the 
absence of the systematic provision of security in international relations. 
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He did not assume that states would quickly rally around the call for real- 
ization of a cosmopolitan ethic. Nevertheless, in Kant’s view, states had 
become more cognizant of the need to collaborate to preserve interna- 
tional order. The strengthening order created new expectations that 
states would proceed to recognize the importance of complying with the 
international ethical obligations associated with the spread of enlighten- 
ment. In other words, Kant argued that the purpose of foreign policy was 
to replace force with order and, subsequently, to move beyond order to 
justice, and to do so incrementally, mindful of the constraints.*° 

The strength of the Kantian position resides in its attempt to specify the 
maxims of an ethical foreign policy without succumbing to the utopian 
neglect of international systemic constraints. It is worth recalling that in 
the attempt to avoid a purely “sterile” realism, Carr called for a “broaden- 
ing of...national policy” in which the British government would begin to 
“take into account the welfare of Lille or Dusseldorf or Lodz as well as the 
welfare of Oldham or Jarrow. ”81 A similar sentiment can be found in more 
recent writings associated with the World Order Models Project.” 

Furthermore, in some comments on the plight of the Vietnamese 
boat people, Foucault referred to an “international citizenry,” which 
must “raise itself up against every abuse of power, no matter who the 
author or the victims.” The “will of individuals,” Foucault proceeded to 
argue, “must inscribe itself in a reality over which governments have 
wanted to reserve a monopoly for themselves—a monopoly that we 
must uproot little by little every day.” For Foucault, breaking up the 
monopoly of state power almost certainly did not mean incorporating 
the nation-state within a new international ethical community gov- 
erned by centralized institutions. Although the precise details of 
Foucault’s position remained unclear, his remarks recall the anarchist 
vision of a world in which the powers of the state are dispatched to 
local communities and international associations so as to maximize 
both universality and difference. For anarchism in general, the con- 
struction of a “post-sovereign” world has involved the extension of 
international community and the recovery of local powers and identifi- 
cations. In a similar vein, the approach taken by advocates of the more, 
recent “post-modern” turn in international theory maintains that 
undercutting the state’s role in defining the relationship between the 
inner and the outer circles of obligation is the real meaning of the chal- 
lenge to the monopoly power of the exclusionary state. Only in this way 
can new local and transnational solidarities begin to emerge. 

Assuming this to be so, the issue is whether there are moral univer- 
sals that have made some inroads into the state’s foreign policy and 
have begun to be institutionalized tọ new social bonds and political 
arrangements. The following three developments illustrate some of the 
trends that are subversive to the idea that state sovereignty is the domi- 
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nant principle in international relations. A marked increase in the 
ideal of the international protection of human rights is one such trend. 
A second is the recognition of the need for collective action to improve 
the social and economic condition of the poorer members of the world 
society. A third trend, encapsulated in the concept of the “common 
heritage of mankind” and in the notion of “world heritage,” stresses the 
need for a global ethic of responsibility for nature.*5 The first two 
trends provide evidence of a logic of moral universalization in which 
the rights of nonmationals have slowly come to acquire greater signifi- 
cance in discussions about the purpose of foreign policy. The impor- 
tance of these trends is that they do not concede that foreign policy can 
be concerned witk national security and minimal international order 
alone. The third trend indicates how éffects of technical-instrumental 
rationality may reinforce the importance of strengthening a world com- 
munity. All three take issue with states that are closed in upon them- 
selves, and all three reveal how the dominant patterns of moral 
inclusions and exctusion in the modern world might begin to be recon- 
stituted. The question of how new forms of politics and identity might 
be promoted through principles such as these is a central concern of a 
critical approach to foreign policy. 


Conclusions 


This paper has identified a range of philosophical, sociological, and practi- 
cal questions about the problem of community in the modern states sys- 


tem. Its main purpose has been to suggest some new directions for a ` 


critical theory of international relations. The argument has been con- 
cerned, first, with identifying one method of achieving greater coherence 
within the field of international relations, and second, with outlining some 
means of strengthening the linkages among political philosophy, social 
theory, historical sociology, and the theory of international relations. 

The approach to the critical theory of international relations out- 
lined here calls for three interconnected spheres of inquiry. First of all, 
it argues for new models of political theory that consider the obligation 
between the individual and humanity alongside traditional philosophi- 
cal reflections upon the obligations that bind the citizens to the state. 
Second, it calls for a form of sociological inquiry that analyzes the rela- 
tionships among the state, culture, and moral development, not at the. 
level of society but at the level of intersocietal systems. Finally, it argues 
for developing models for theory/practice relationships’ that assume 
widening the circle of community to include those who are currently 
excluded by separate states is no less important than striving to 
improve social and political relations within the boundaries of existing 
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societies. The observation that “the architectonic role Aristotle 
attributed to the science of politics might well belong today to interna- 
tional politics”? captures the salient point that the study of interna- 
tional relations has become a crucial site for the development of 
critical social theory. 
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Must the Quest Be Elusive? 
Restoring Ethics to 
Theory Building in 

International Relations 
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The Current Impasse 


The protracted search for a theory that accounts for patterns of 
transnational interaction remains frustrated. Consensus over paradig- 
matic principles that would guide research and theorizing has not been 
achieved, and, as a consequence, no approach commands wide respect. 
At best, theoretical movements in international relations have alter- 
nated from one approach to another without demonstrating either the 
inadequacy of the old approach or the superiority of the new.! 
International relations research today, therefore, has failed to reach 
agreement about several fundamental issues: (1) the central questions 
to be asked, (2) the basic units of analysis (e.g., states or nonstate 
actors), (3) the levels of analysis” at which various.questions should be 
explored, (4) the methods by which hypotheses should be tested and 
unwarranted inferences prevented, (5) the criteria by which theoretical 
progress is to be judged, and (6) how inquiry should be organized in 
order to generate the knowledge that will lead to international oor 
prosperity, and justice. 

Why is disarray in the field of international relations so Kian 
Why are the cleavages so deep? Some argue that international politics 
embodies such a comprehensive, complex, and constantly changing set 
of interrelated phenomena that the quest for a theoretical treatment 
that contains both universal validity and ethical relevance is hopeless. 
This perspective finds all international relations theories necessarily 
bound by time and place, and irrelevant to moral concerns. The most 
that can be sought from international relations theory, according to 
many critics, are middle-range or partial theories that account only for 
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particular facets of world affairs. At best, only an evaluation of the ethi- 
cal aspects of discrete issues is within the scholar’s grasp. 

To be sure, the obstacles to construction of a normative, nomothetic theo- 
retical framework are substantial. They can, however, be overcome. The field 
of international relations need not remain in a state of confusion. It need 
not continue to oscillate aimlessly between such frameworks as idealism and 
realism. Most importantly, it need not alternately embrace one set of old 
truths and concomitantly reject another in conjunction with “the normative 
temper of the times.” We wish to challenge the pessimistic view on theory 
building that currently dominates both international politics* and the com- 
parative study of foreign policy.* Criticism can be constructive, not decon- 
structive. Theory can be reconstructed to lead us out of the current void. 

The promise of a new theory lies more than anyplace else in a con- 
scious attempt at liberation from many of the analytic and conceptual 
habits that have dominated theoretical inquiry. These habits, at the 
least, have led to normative indifference and moral lassitude. In 
response to just such indifference and lassitude, Yale Ferguson and 
Richard Mansbach have suggested that liberation requires rejection of 
the scientific method in favor of “the way in which humanists approach 
their materials.” But whereas the need to restore normative concerns 
to international relations theory is clear, and any humanist would 
argue for it, that need does not necessitate repudiation of the scientific 
method. The often presumed dichotomy between scientific and nor- 
mative inquiry is fallacious. The principles as well as the discoveries of 
science are applicable to, and in turn contribute to, the development 
of normative theory (just as normative theory, when done well, directs 
the scientific method toward the most important human questions). 

Throughout history, normative concerns have energized scientific 
research, and scientific analysis has often been inspired by what were 
essentially value questions.’ The quest for nomothetic knowledge need 
not prove futile in a normative context. Human behavior on the world 
stage is not random; patterns do exist. Contrary to the position of theo- 
retical nihilists, it is possible to discover behavioral patterns and draw 
valid inferences—generalizations—about their characteristics. In doing 
so, it is also possible to uncover the human values that shape these pat- 
terns and uncover their ethical implications as well. 

How, then, might the fields of international relations and foreign 
policy rectify their current plight? What follows is a recommendation 
for a wholly new theoretical perspective.® 


A New Epistemology 


The foundation for an escape from the prevailing theoretical impasse in 
international relations theory rests upon the belief that what is needed 
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for meaningful generalization about international politics—nomothetic 
theory—is a reconstructed epistemology. This reconstructed epistemol- 
ogy must draw upon the classical humanist tradition in philosophy at 
the same time that it embraces the principles of science. To make nomo- 
thetic what appears to be idiographic, theory building requires an amal- 
gamation of the sc:entific and humanistic approaches. 

At its outset, this amalgamation must focus on the definition of mean- 
ing itself. It must, secondarily, focus upon how meanings change and 
how changes in meaning impact upon changes in the real world. That 
traditional focus o7 humanists has been ignored by theorists of interna- 
tional relations. This focus emphasizes the role of individuals’ beliefs in 
the chain of human causation. Instead of “black-boxing” or ignoring the 
role of human perceptions and human meanings, the classical humanist 
tradition assigns them primary causal influence. Therefore, attention to 
the understandings and cognitions of those decisionmakers who formu- 
late foreign policy decisions—their values, preferences, and subjective 
understandings—are where we should begin in amalgamating the 
humanist and scientific perspectives in international relations theory. 
The alloy that is derived from this amalgam becomes personal psychol- 

_ ogy, for just as micromotives have macroconsequences, so, too, aggre- 
gate behavioral pa:terns are shaped by the choices of individuals. Any 
discipline that dismisses individuals’ perspectives upon meaning and 
individuals’ perceptions of values will fail to tap the realities of interna- 
tional relations. Through an understanding of human psychology, classi- 

_cal humanist theory and scientific inquiry are compatible.” 

To date, two intellectual biases have reinforced the tendency to 
ignore values in in-ernational relations research. The first has stemmed 
from the extreme positivist position, which holds that an objective, 
value-free “science” of international politics is possible and necessary. 
That quest for ar entirely objective science is not valid; however 
admirable, it is not a realistic representation of reality. Although science 
seeks to describe the world as it is, it cannot avoid the “concealed valua- 
tions that insinuate themselves into research at all stages” of empirical 
research.'! Those values impact upon the definition of a research prob- 
lem, its conceptualization, the statement of the hypotheses to be tested, 
the decisions abou: operational indicators, and, finally, the selection of 
the appropriate method for the analysis of the screened and filtered 
data. Those biases obscure understanding of the human vision of reality. 
As a result, the interpretation and explanation of patterns of interna- 
tional behavior that have been offered are themselves invariably laden 
with values. In short, received images of reality have been highly influ- 
enced by the logical, methodological, and normative assumptions that 
guide that form of inquiry. If value choices are to be allowed uncon- 
sciously to enter into the processes of scientific research, those values, in 
their turn, will always carry significant ethical implications. A theory 
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that ignores or fails to account for these implications is doomed to steril- 
ity and triviality, as seen in too many empirical accounts reported in our 
scholarly journals today. 

The second research practice reinforcing the sterility and triviality of 
international relations theorizing results from the extent to which epis- 
temological assumptions embedded in scientific practice bias the defi- 
nition of knowledge. For example, what the political realist paradigm 
counts as fact or fantasy is rarely discussed in the professional litera- 
ture.'? Put another way, the values of the researcher who fails to exam- 
ine the behavior and motives of international actors are rarely, if ever, 
considered. Of course, value premises that underlie any paradigm con- 
taminate objectivity every bit as much as do the scholarly decisions of 
each stage of research. The antiseptic presumption of detached schol- 
arly objectivity discredits assessment of normative factors as these fac- 
tors affect the behavior of international actors. It precludes inspection 
of the values and mind-sets of international actors and scholars. As the 
role of individual human beings, all of whose actions are conditioned 
by what goes on in their minds, have been largely dismissed in favor of 
macroinvestigations that deal only with aggregates and structural cir- 
cumstances, we suggest the introduction of a “subatomic” perspective. 
That perspective considers the differentiated psychological predilec- 
tions that influence the behavior of international actors and the episte- 
mological choices of international relations scholars. 

It is realist orthodoxy, let us not forget, that has driven the propensity 
to treat governments as homogeneous, rational actors. Realism’s bil- 
liard-ball model of unitary state actors and their collisions and strug- 
gles for power discounts the differentiated preferences of individuals 
and interprets differentiated concerns with moral principles as irrele- 
vant or dangerous. Of course, the postwar revival of realism was largely 
a reaction to a naively moralistic approach to world affairs that E. H. 
Carr, George F. Kennan, Hans J. Morgenthau, and other proponents of 
the movement regarded as responsible for diplomatic failures. Postwar 
realism and, more recently, neorealism have extracted their cost and 
must now be replaced with a more sophisticated understanding of the 
role of morality in international affairs. 

The predictable result of this state-centric focus and of the worship of 
the concept of an objective, national interest is that subjective beliefs and 
value preferences have been removed from the explanatory framework. 
The premise of the classical humanist tradition—that human beings and 
their subjective, psychological states make a difference—has been forgot- 
ten. The quest for nomothetic knowledge has proceeded in the absence of 
an attempt to take different cognitions into account, and the quest for the- 
ory has remained elusive. Consideration of those psychologically inspired 
cognitions can now supercede the realists’ simplistic assumptions. 
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To liberate theory building from its current conceptual prison, the 
avenue of escape that we recommend follows, in a sense, the suggestion 
of Marcel Proust, who observed, “The life of nations merely repeats, on 
a larger scale, the lives of their component cells.” Proust went on to 
argue that “he who is incapable of understanding the mystery, the reac- 
tions, the laws that determine the movements of the individual, can 
never hope to say anything worth listening to about the struggles of 
nations.” Proust’s wisdom affirms George F. Kennan’s recognition that 
historical uniformities are “in large part products of deliberate human 
design or intention...influenced and partly determined by human deci- 
sion.” Kennan concluded that at “the bottom of all human experience 
there lay, after all, the mystery of the individual personality—its ulti- 
mate autonomy of decision—its interaction with the mass.”!3 

Policymakers’ values and cognitions are factors that directly influ- 
ence behavior. National and international circumstances—internal and 
external conditions—do not make decisions and forge foreign policy; 
decisionmakers alone make policy. In theorizing about the sources of 
foreign policy and international behavior generally, we should begin, 
therefore, with individuals, for only individuals think, make choices, 
and act. Only individuals, as cognitive creatures, conceive of values and 
act in terms of their own moral codes of conduct. 

To develop a new, value-based theory of international relations, the 
approach recommended by the classical philosophers provides the best 
advice as to how to proceed. No classical philosopher discussed the cen- 
tral philosophical issues of meaning more incisively than did Immanuel 
Kant. Kant was the last of the great line of skeptics that began with the 
Greek Sophists, ran through Sextus Empiricus, and continued on to 
Kant’s immediate predecessor, David Hume. In the modern age, it was 
Hume who most sharply separated the noumena from the phenomena, 
the thing itself from the vision of what rests in one’s mind. But Hume did 
not take the final step toward modern skepticism. That step was taken by 
Kant, who, rebelling from the outlandish claims for reason that the 
French philosophers had put forward in support of the French 
Revolution, attempted, as he put it, to “answer Hume’s question for 
him.” Kant went beyond a mere separation of the noumena and phe- 
nomena. He placed the phenomena before the noumena, the mind 
before the object. This placement was the Copernican revolution in 
Western metaphysics. 

Importantly, Kant challenged the rationalists of his day to prove that 
the mind of one was the mind of all. Kant made the difficulty of transub- 
jectivity the core of his skepticism by rejecting the conventional notion 
of a singular, personalized metaphysical reality. As he attacked the 
orthodox assumption that everyone would hold to the same philosophi- 
cal principles, Kant conceded that there could be transubjective under- 
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standings in mathematics, natural science, and in those principles of 
personal ethics that became the core of his Categorial Imperative. But 
he critiqued the “pure reason” for which grandiose claims were being 
made by the eighteenth-century rationalists. 

Kant’s premise on the nonuniversality of perceived meaning is appli- 
cable to international relations. Any theory can build upon the assump- 
tion that meaning, particularly in those matters that are not subject to 
easy, positivistic reduction (such as mathematics), is imposed rather 
than inherent. Because each person thinks differently about phenom- 
ena, particularly about higher-level understandings, such imposed 
meaning is different for all. This is precisely the premise that has been 
dismissed by empirical science and the positivistic tradition. Kant’s 
position that different people will naturally give different meanings to 
what they observe provides the key for a reconstructed theory in inter- 
national relations. 

But Kant’s posture toward intersubjective knowledge provoked an 
almost immediate challenge. It brought a response from G.W.F. Hegel, 
who, although like Kant a skeptic and a believer in the notion that the 
mind precedes the object and therefore an idealist, was still far more 
optimistic about the prospect for intersubjective knowledge. It is 
Hegel’s orientation that provides the best conceptual cornerstone for 
building an ethically relevant theory of international relations. 

Hegel’s more optimistic perspective on the intersubjectivity of knowledge 
was built upon the use of different cognitions in each successive stage of his- 
tory. Hegel felt that as history progressed, the collective conscious—the con- 
sciousness of all of us—could: know more and more. But Hegel’s historically 
based optimism is itself built upon a preference for a patterning of reality. 
This preference, of course, is different from Kant’s; but the perspectives of 
Kant and Hegel, when understood together, can provide an explanation of 
the differences in reality that different observers perceive. We believe, in 
other words, that by explicitly accounting for the differences in meaning that 
each observer places upon reality—that is, by accounting for Kant’s and 
Hegel’s differences regarding meaning itself—the understanding of reality at 
any one point in time can be improved. Theory building in international rela- 
tions can benefit by recognizing, with Kennan, that “however dispassionately 
one tries to describe an external phenomenon, what one ends up doing is to 
reveal and express a portion of one’s self.”!* This perspective places the sub- 
atomic, subjective differentiation into the Newtonian, billiard ball of undiffer- 
entiated objectivity in contemporary international relations theory. 

Let us be more specific. For Kant, reality came from patterns of under- 
standing in the mind, the same categories as those of the Categorical 
Imperative. For Hegel, reality came from the extension of understanding that 
originates from being able to know things of different qualities of things, 
about which we shall say more later. 
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What is importart for international relations theory building is pre- 
cisely what separated these two great German idealists from the rational- 
ists—their belief that the relationship between fact and the perception 
of fact should be center stage in philosophical inquiry. Also, what is 
important for international relations theory building is precisely what 
separates these two great German idealists from each other—their very 
different preferences for the analytic or the synthetic cognition (and the 
different kinds of minds that prefer those cognitions). 

If theory building in international relations (and in any discipline 
for that matter) is to rise to a higher level of abstraction, it must return 
to the fundamental principles of meaning and the fundamental norma- 
tive principles of ckassical political philosophy. It must not only build 
upon the valuable nuggets of substantive information that interna- 
tional relations research has mined so far, it must also build a wholly 
new pattern for the arrangement of these nuggets. To arrange those 
nuggets in a wholly different order, an understanding of the roots of 
meaning and normative value is imperative. 

As noted earlier, because international behavior is governed by repeti- 
tion and regularity. it is possible to generalize about it. In addition, 
because there are zlso discernible patterns to the paradigms that stu- 
dents of internatioral affairs advance, it is possible to generalize about 
international relations scholarship as well. So far, however, those patterns 
of international relations theorizing have not produced what Richard 
Bernstein calls “commensurable” or comparable patterns of understand- 
ing.” Theorizing in international relations cannot specifically place the 
human mind and its different cognitions, meanings, and values into a 
commensurable configuration. 


The Commensurable Paradigm 


To reconstruct international relations theorizing, an understanding of 
the differences in human psychology that impose different meanings on 
the world is critical. If those differences are treated in ways that comply 
with Bernstein’s admonitions concerning “commensurability” or com- 
parability, internaticnal relations inquiry can treat people as individuals, 
but individuals that are understandable in their differentiation. 

A reconstructed logic for international relations theory, in other 
words, requires an unreservedly subjectivist and relativistic perspective. 
It must specifically include, and systematically account for, the psycho- 
logical and principally the cognitive causes for the differentiations 
across perspectives on international relations. To achieve that goal, 
comparable differentiations of human psychology from which different 
values and moral precepts derive must be investigated. 
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To be sure, international relations theorists have long acknowledged 
the existence of cognitive differences among both international actors 
and those who study international relations. But those differences have 
never been systematically explored in that context; nor have their con- 
sequences been pursued. The realist position as expressed by Hans J. 
Morgenthau and others, for example, advances clear preferences for 
the kinds of factors that it regards as important. It assumes that objec- 
tive circumstances condition state conduct, not the people who make 
decisions. To be fair, the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr and a few other 
realists, perhaps even Hans Morgenthau, were more sensitive to moral 
considerations and variations in actors’ motives than many have given 
them credit for.!® 

But realists embrace the belief that international conduct is motivated 
only by pursuit of national interests. They believe that knowledge of 
those interests is sufficient to predict behavior, without taking into 
account the diverse ways different actors viewing the same international 
circumstances have defined national interests differently, and the poten- 
tial influence of moral precepts on those definitions have been dismissed 
altogether. Although the realists’ paradigm has been potent for predict- 
ing some phenomena, its predictive and explanatory power has proven 
limited.!7 Its inability to explain or predict many properties of interna- 
tional conduct (such as European integration, arms control, voluntary 
compliance with international law, or superpower collaboration) is 
legion. To account for these and other international phenomena, we 
need to know how actors think. Also, just as we need to know why inter- 
national actors use alternative cognitions. and value systems, we also need 
to understand the epistemological consequences of scholars’ imposition 
of meanings upon the study of international relations. To date, the few 
theories of international relations that have treated psychological factors 
have failed to differentiate either the subjectivies of the actors under 
observation or of those who study them. Following the singular, develop- 
mental hierarchies of Jean Piaget,!® Lawrence Kohlberg,!® and Abraham 
Maslow,” theorists have doggedly refrained from incorporating differen- 

` tiations among personalities in their theory-building efforts. As a result, 
their typological constructions of aggregate actor categories have drawn 
attention to intergroup differences without considering the effects of 
intragroup or interpersonal differences and the powerful theoretical 
effect of the commensurability of those differences. 

To look for commensurable differences of human psychology and 
create an improved international relations theory, theorizing must 
therefore take psychological and cognitive differentiations as its point 
of departure. Modern psychology is dated from the insights of 
Sigmund Freud, and, in almost a Kantian way, the notion of the nonra- 
tional mind underpins Freud’s idea of the subconscious mind. It is 
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where so much of the unresolved, and the unknown at the conscious 
level, is believed to reside. But in spite of his effort in Civilization and Its 
Discontents, Freud’s theoretical contribution was restricted largely to the 
neurotic individual and the disorders of the human psyche.” Carl Jung 
first dealt with the psyche in a social context, for Jung went beyond the 
neuroses of repression, displacement, the oedipal difficulty, and so 
forth, and placed man directly in the environment of which he was a 
part: Jung set the stage for an exploration of the psychic roots of 
human activity by presaging the emphasis contemporary psychology 
now places on individual internalizations of cultural values.?? 

Unlike Freud, Jung advanced the study of human psychology by going 
beyond the stages of either fixated or healthy childhood development 
and constructing a simple typology of different but normal human psy- 
chologies. Jung’s ditferences did not imply a hierarchy of preferences or 
any presence or absence of psychological arrestations. In their broadest 
definition, Jung’s cistinctions were between what he called the intro- 
vertive and the extrovertive personality, but they really outlined a com- 
mensurable range of normal human cognitive preferences. 

Like Freud a practicing psychotherapist, Jung based his typology 
upon clinical observations. His lengthy Psychological Types, published in 
1923, described the extrovertive and the introvertive personality cate- 
gories in detail. Jung’s differentiation, and particularly the more 
detailed taxonomy that he developed to explain how different people 
think, has withstooc the test of time. It is now regarded as acceptable to 
place the polarities of thinking versus feeling, sensation versus intuition, 
and judgment versus perception into their proper grand categories of 
personality extroversion and introversion in a commensurable way. Such 
placement is attested to by their incorporation in such widely used psy- 
chological inventories as the Myers-Briggs schedule and the contempo- 
rary replication research that has confirmed what is termed the E-Factor 
that distinguishes different personality types.?° 

Further research, not surprisingly, has shown that the fundamental 
differentiation among individuals that grows out of the Jungian distinc- 
tion between the extrovertive and the introvertive personalities and 
their subtypes is precisely the differentiation between a cognitive pref- 
erence for qualitatively similar or qualitatively dissimilar variables. 
Simply put, differentiation between apples and apples, as opposed to 
apples and oranges, is now thought of by cognitive researchers as the 
dominant cognitive differentiation. Some time ago, Herman Witkin, a 
pioneering clinical student of this differentiation, described the distinc- 
tion in terms of a cognitive preference for “field dependence” (the pre- 
disposition to thins in terms of an already existing framework), as 
opposed to “field independence” (the predisposition to reject the exist- 
ing framework and thus go beyond it).*4 
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More recently, others such as Joseph R. Royce have described similar 
continuums of human cognition, differentiating between the “symboliz- 
ing” of the qualitatively differentiating mind and the “thinking” of the 
more deductive, linear mind.” Royce sensed how the above distinctions 
demonstrated in what way “the question of knowledge is inextricably 
bound up with the question of reality and meaning.” As he put it, all of 
“what and how we know” about things is a part of our “epistemic styles.” 

In view of the above, the stubborn absence of any application of the 
Jungian personality range to international relations theory is puzzling. 
It is particularly puzzling because many contemporary students of epis- 
temological questions in a variety of intellectual fields now emphasize 
both the existence and salience of the psychological and cognitive 
dimensions of the epistemological disputes in their disciplines. Ian 
Mitroff’s distinction between the divergent and the convergent cogni- 
tion in scientific research is exemplary.?” The former's preference for 
the qualitatively dissimilar variable in accounting for reality (the apples 
and oranges cognition) contrasts with the search for the similarities of 
the apples and apples cognition. 

For our purposes, it is important to recognize that the cognition of 
the similar variable (ratiocinated, mathematical reasoning) has always 
pervaded positivistic theorizing in international relations as well as in 
other fields. That understanding rests on the reductionistic desire to 
envision all variables as qualitatively similar or interchangeable. But, 
from a philosophical perspective, the issue of cognition, or more pre- 
cisely the issue of differences in cognition, challenges that reduction. 

Do not forget that just as Kant’s Copernican insistence upon the 
absence of transubjectivity lies at the root of his skepticism, Kant’s own 
subjective or cognitive preferences were what Hegel made the core of 
his critique of Kant. Recall that Hegel criticized Kant’s argument over 
what is and what is not appropriate for metaphysical speculation in that 
most important of all epistemological arguments, the argument over 
what could be known and what could not be known. Kant maintained 
that the equation 5 + 7 = 12 was a synthetic cognition, arguing, in other 
words, that because there were two variables on one side of the equality 
and only one on the other, the equation dealt with qualitatively dissimi- 
lar variables. In a derisive rebuttal, Hegel described the 5 + 7 = 12 equa- 
tion as analytic in nature—what was significant was that all of the 
variables were mathematical. For Hegel, a synthetic cognition required 
real differentiation between the variables themselves, not just their 
arrangement. Hegel’s position demonstrates his preference for the syn- 
thetic cognition; Kant’s a preference for the analytic. 

The point is that from the greatest of metaphysical arguments as they 
emanate from philosophers of no less stature than Kant and Hegel, or as 
they find expression in the dialogue among current philosophers of sci- 
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ence, a clear, commensurable distinction among cognitive preferences is 
everywhere evident. That distinction is derivative not of some abstract 
notion or cognition; it is derivative of the essential Jungian differentia- 
tion among the varied ways that people think. For international relations 
theory building, this critical differentiation is not only commensurable in 
the Bernsteinian sense. Contemporary psychological research also sug- 
gests that the spectrum that stretches from a cognitive preference for 
qualitatively similar to a cognitive preference for qualitatively differenti- 
ated variables is similar to the spectrum that extends from Kant’s cogni- 
tive preference to Hegel’s analytic preference. This provides an 
overarching epistemological framework for any social science field. 

In the development of a better theoretical perspective on interna- 
tional relations, then, it is important to locate a primary spectrum by 
which different international relations perspectives can be understood 
commensurably. The Jungian-based psychology, together with the Kant- 
to-Hegel cognitive preference spectrum, is where to begin, for with this 
confluence of the modern psychological and cognitive spectra with the 
principal philosophical spectrum exhibited by Kant’s and Hegel’s cogni- 
tive preferences, we can amalgamate the humanistic and the scientific 
method in international relations. From here, we can move beyond idio- 
graphic analysis in ternational relations and take the first steps toward 
making normative concerns relevant to a scientifically based theory of 
international relations. 


The Dialogue So Far 


If a worthy epistemological framework has now been presented from 
which a new theory of international relations can emerge, let us briefly 
outline some of the specifics of that theory. Contemporary interna- 
tional relations theory’s most distinct attribute is the persistent yet ster- 
ile dialogue between the realists and those who challenge the realist 
world view. In response to the realists, who have reified the nation-state 
and its power, mary critics have advanced epistemologically sophisti- 
cated arguments that are both normatively and substantively signifi- 
cant. They have attempted to broaden the range of considerations that 
should be included in models. It is instructive that these new considera- 
tions frequently include the decision calculus of international actors 
and the element of human psychology. 

For example, a pioneering behavioral scientist, oins Wright, was 
among the first to assign causal influence to both subjective as well as 
objective factors in international relations. Observing the “more abun- 
dant transnational communication, travel, trade and migration” pat- 
terns that have marked an increasingly complex world, Wright 
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predicted that this abundancy would “moderate the ‘natural’ differ- 
ences of human groups.”*° Given this development, he argued that 
henceforth psychology belonged at the core of the discipline.” 

In assessing the writings of his fellow antirealist Karl Deutsch, Wright 
went even further, applauding Deutsch’s treatment of “psychological 
identification and assimilation” in his study of “political integration. ”30 
Likewise, Wright approved of Harold D. Lasswell’s distinction between 
manipulative or contemplative actions and his recognition of the differ- 
ence between theories that are designed either “to reform or to com- 
prehend—to do or to know.”3! According to Wright, Lasswell 
unfortunately perceived this dichotomy as a marginal problem, which, 
if exaggerated, would pose an unnecessary barrier to nomothetic 
efforts to discover commonalities and generalizations about the deter- 
minants of group behavior.3? 

Wright argued for the placement of the decisionmaker in a “multidi- 
mensional field” of broad continuums,®> maintaining that the field 
should include “political, economic, psychological, sociological, ethical” 
and other continua as they influence “choices, decisions and actions 
important for international relations.” Subjectivity, to him, meant the 
placement of international actors in a larger environmental setting. 
Unfortunately, this prescription did not deal with the corollary—that 
this placement in turn necessitated inspection of the psychological and 
particularly the cognitive preferences of the actor. 

Many other writers have studied international relations from a psycho- 
logical perspective. For example, John D. Steinbruner has searched for 
regularities in international decision processes by looking for what he 
has called “a set of assumptions about the decision process [that is] dis- 
tinctly different from those of rational theory.”®> Do not, he admonished, 
build international relations theory from assumptions about immutable 
international realities. Construct theories, rather, from examinations of 
“the fundamental processes of the human mind.” Steinbruner’s pre- 
scription astutely appreciated the fact that “the structure of human belief 
is far less varied over individuals and cultures than is the fantastically 
diverse content of those beliefs.”3” Human cognitive structures, he 
pointed out, are far more accessible to theoretical interpretation than 
are the infinitely varied range of beliefs about international relations. He 
also usefully reminds us of an important epistemological principle—that 
observers’ images of international affairs are shaped powerfully by their 
prior beliefs, subjective preferences, and expectations. 

Personality research since the 1970s has consistently supported 
Steinbruner’s view that different individuals, wholly apart from objec- 
tive realities, possess discernibly different ways of thinking about inter- 
national matters. As he put it, “logical conceptions of utility which are 
now available do not provide for the comparison of utility values across 
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individuals.”55 But, in the context of those normative antimonies, 
which Ferguson ard Mansbach,’ Holsti, and so many other analysts 
of the field have noted, Steinbruner’s assertion that “there are 
formidable logical barriers to extending the analysis of individual deci- 
sions to the collective level”! must be challenged. l 

The micro-macro problem is part of what Graham Allison# and 
other students of international relations call the problem of “reducing 
a collective entity to an individual.” But important as the setting of any 
internationally relevant decision surely is, it is possible for purposes of 
developing a psychologically relativistic theory of international rela- 
tions to desegregat2 the collective process and identify different actor’s 
differentiated preferences or utilities apart from their immediate cir- 
cumstances. Stated differently, Steinbruner’s “comparison of utility val- 
ues across individuals”* is not only possible but imperative. To 
accomplish it, it is important to engage in what Steinbruner called a 
“more elaborate treatment of the high-level thought processes of the 
human mind.” Analysis of the “structure as opposed to the content of 
cognitive operations” that he proposed is reasonable, given the demon- 
strable progress that has been achieved in the investigation of “the 
structure of beliefs.” Pursuit of belief systems likewise follows the 
stress recent scholarship places on psychological states and irrational 
impulses in decisionmaking.*® - 

Thus, although some writers such as Quincy Wright, Harold Lasswell, 
Karl Deutsch, Johr. Steinbruner, and others have recommended that 
subjective or psychological factors be treated theoretically, they did not 
systematically pursue their own advice. They did not deal directly with 
the differences they posited to exist among international actors. 

To be sure, some theorists have gone well beyond mere advocacy of 
attention to psychological variables in the study of international rela- 
tions. For example, Robert Jervis has demonstrated that there are “per- 
ceptions of the world and of other actors [that] diverge from reality in 
patterns that we can detect.” He is assuredly correct, but his description 
overlooks the source of divergence. Different positions diverge from 
reality because, once more in a Kantian sense, observers impose differ- 
ent meanings upon reality. If Jervis is correct that we can detect the 
nature of the different “perceptions of the world and of other actors,” 
then we should be able to construct a more robust theory of interna- 
tional relations on those differences. 

Rather than accept the view of realists, their challengers, and struc- 
turalists that a compelling theory of international relations does not 
require treating cognitive beliefs, perceptual variables, and psychological 
differences among international actors, a parsimonious theory can deal 
productively and constructively with these “complications.” Clearly, the 
past three decades of theoretical debate in international relations has 
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not taken us far enough. Virtually all theoretical discussion has centered 
around the inclusion or noninclusion of appropriate factors. It has 
argued for an evaluation of the relevance of particular variables. The the- 
oretical discourse so far has dealt almost exclusively with arguments over 
the subject matter of international relations and the categorization of 
that subject matter. The dialogue has been over what should and what 
should not be emphasized, as if a choice among variables and estimates 
of their relative causal potency was the key to the development of theo- 
ries. Theory construction can benefit from discovery of, and a typifica- 
tion of, the most potent international factors. But we must go further. 

As Yale Ferguson and Richard Mansbach correctly observe, in all dis- 
cussions of the attributes of international relations, whether they 
address the argument over the relevance of states as actors or debate 
the consequences of anarchy and interdependence, the discourse is 
inherently value laden.* But curiously, and symptomatically, Ferguson 
and Mansbach do not see the promise for theory building within their 
own depiction of the deadlock. The normative and: psychological fac- 
tors that shape these scholarly arguments are less debates over whether 
factor A or factor B should be included than they are debates over 
whether factor A should be seen in the light of factor B and vice versa, 
or whether each factor should stand only by itself. 

International relations commentators are correct in noting that no 
paradigm in international relations theory has attained dominant sta- 
tus in the Kuhnian* sense, that cumulative progress has been slow, and 
that an ethical vision of diplomatic practice has not gained acceptance. 
But these observers have not recognized the potential for escape that 
exists in the antimonies of their own debate. Antimony, of course, is a 
term much favored by the German idealists, particularly Kant and 
Hegel. They both: used it within their dialectical visions of the progress 
of history, although in very different ways. When Ferguson and 
Mansbach describe realism as “less a theory than a set of normative 
emphases which shape theory,”° that is exactly the point. The task now 
is to go beyond emphases to the issue of how norms and values influ- 
ence theories of international relations. 

In short, the theoretical debate must now transgress the simple 
dichotomies dividing realists and their opponents, and behavioralists 
and their traditionalist critics. A philosophically, psychologically based 
perspective can broaden the range of understanding, and push the 
debate beyond a mere “reconceptualizing [of] both actors and pro- 
cesses in international life.”°! Theoretical reconstruction must go fur- 
ther than citing the call for a change in “the core subjects of the field” 
as a “normative rather than [a] scientific question.”>? 

As the above indicates, this requires specific treatment of the range 
of subjectivities and resultant values in theoreticians’ discourse. 
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Realists, their critics, and now the neorealists all have thus far failed to 
specify the requirements for (1) an ontology, or a sense of reality or 
being; (2) a teleology, or a sense of movement or direction: and, most 
importantly, (3) a standard of justice or equity. But these three theoreti- 
cal requirements can be satisfied if theory building will begin with 
alternative cognitive forms rather than of the substance of the subject 
studied. 

If this approach 3s taken, a theory that restores ethical considerations 
to a central place will also emerge, for by returning theory to its classical 
humanist roots, theory construction will build upon an epistemological 
regard for the “idez.” It will progress from a deeper appreciation of indi- 
viduals’ values and from how these values impact upon the process of 
historical, morally driven change. Values, and, even more importantly, 
the cognitive form af values, have a direct impact upon the course of his- 
tory and the interrational relationships that are increasingly crucial to 
history. Theories of international relations need not remain doomed to 
the moral nihilism that realist and structuralist perspectives invite; they 
can be inspired by a faith in the human capacity to shape the world’s 
fate by being consc:ous of the form as well as the substance af how they 
portray the world. 


Ontology, Teleology, and Equity 


If that confluence of the humanist, classical lessons of political theory 
and modern, scientific psychology’s insights into human personality , 
provides the most fruitful wellspring for an international relations the- 
ory, let us specify that theory with a description of its ontology. For that 
purpose, we must examine not only what it is that we know but how it is 
that we know it. Ta do so, we begin with the categories of the human 
mind and how it is that different minds impose different meanings 
upon international reality. 

The epistemological principles that underlie this perspective derive 
from Kant and Hegel, the principal thinkers of the idealist vision. The 
differences in their own thinking, described previously, are central to 
the construction of an ethical vision for international relations in ‘the 
sense that the most important lesson.for an ontology in international 
relations theory comes from the joint philosophical and psychological 
grounding of their different preferences for either the analytic or the 
synthetic cognition. 

The analytic cognitive style stresses the salience of qualitatively similar 
variables at the same time that it concentrates attention on the most 
readily quantifiable or ratiocinated variables. This Kantian world view, 
and the values inherent in it, are different from the Hegelian world view 
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whose ontology treated these variables as exogenous, and made subjec- 
tive psychological states endogenous—indeed the center of study. 

Put simply, Kant’s analytic and Hegel’s synthetic cognitions identify 
the differences between the apprehension of phenomena as opposed 
to the comprehension of them, Hegel’s distinction being very close to 
the traditional German differentiation between the verstehen of some- 
thing (a deeper, multifaceted understanding of it) and what German 
philosophers call verstand. The latter is but the most remote form of 
knowledge, a knowledge of only the exterior of something, not of its 
deeper significance. 

Recall that Hegel’s criticisms of Kant were normatively directed 
toward Kant’s skepticism. Hegel’s third major work, his Encyclopedia, 
described how improved knowledge was made possible by linking the 
intrinsic connection between the mind and object. Hegel thereby con- 
fronted the problem of intersubjectivity direst He relied on the syn- 
thetic cognition for this purpose. 

Hegel’s depiction of the possibilities for synthetic knowledge at the 
time of its creation propelled major breakthroughs in metaphysics. 
Similarly, the synthetic cognition can be used today as a catalyst for the 
development of an ethically based theory of international relations. 
Our confidence in this claim is strengthened by empirically based 
research, which has largely substantiated the premise that theories built 
from synthetic, qualitatively complex cognitions can advance knowl- 
edge. A review of the international relations literature” discloses many 
research findings that link cognitive complexity to “a person’s ability to 
differentiate and integrate”>* in order to take a more “interpretative 
approach” to international relations. Similarly, cognitive complexity 
has been shown to exert “a positive effect on cooperative behavior in 
bargaining settings,”5° and to be related to the capacity to invoke “long- 
term or nonmyopic rationality” into the study of international decision- 
making behavior.>” All of these inferences are well within the classical, 
Hegelian position regarding inclusion of cognitive complexity as requi- 
site to the synthetic cognition. They contrast with Kant’s ontological 
preferences, which were a result of Kant’s being “more interested in. 
the form or structure” of things than in “their content or direction”®§ 
in the first instance. 

A concern with the very nature of knowledge, the nature of how 
meaning itself is perceived, is never so esoteric or so abstract as to be 
impractical. Indeed, a firm sense of ontology permits building of a sense 
of the flow of history into theoretical models. It provides the key to 
knowing how history changes or can be changed. It should be no sur- 
prise that Kant believed far less than Hegel in the ability of conscious 
human intervention to alter the path of history. Kant’s categorial ontol- 
ogy of knowledge, its essentially classificatory nature, leads to an image 
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of the path of history as relatively uninfluenced by human values and 
choice. Kant’s preference for the analytic cognition and its attention to 
merely qualitatively similar variables left his historical position “without 
dialectical logic.” Because history was not subject to the dialectic in the 
conscious way that Hegel imported, Kant’s history in his own terms con- 
formed only to a “blind, natural teleology” or a “cunning nature” that 
man could not control; it was never really a “cognitive object.”®° 

Hegel’s teleology, his history, was different from Kant’s. It specifically 
criticized Kant’s static conception of the processes through which global 
conditions evolve and Kant’s vision of history as something “reduced to 
a lifeless scheme.” Hegel consciously sought to forge higher and higher 
ontological and, ultimately, ethical positions. Recall that Hegel’s earliest 
writings focused or: Christianity, and although he criticized the church 
as an institution, he accepted the notion of the Fall from Reason and 
saw history as an attempt at redemption through the achievement of 
ever higher levels of recaptured reason. 

For Hegel, ideas always had consequences; reason, rules. This belief 
challenged the deterministic image of history as governed by inexorable 
forces. For Hegel, as the path of the human mind or spirit (geist) moved 
toward absolute knowledge (based primarily on self-knowledge, as 
Hegel described it in the Phenomenology), it moved in its political cloth- 
ing toward what he always called the “ethical state.” The state of mind or 
spirit that typified the ethical state was always a matter not merely of 
“unreflective and customary” morality or the state of the sittlich, but of 
the “reflective connotation,” the moral position or the state of morali- 
tat. It is only this ethical state of mind, and resultant ethical institution 
of the state that results from that mind, that moves history. But, as a 
result, the movement of history is for Hegel moral, just as it is necessar- 
ily linked to the syn-hetic cognition or what contemporary international 
relations scholars frequently referred to as “cognitive complexity.” 

In condemning the narrowness of the sittlich, Hegel bluntly scorned 
the traditional scholar’s refusal to deal with ethical questions. Such 
scholars were mere “players of the game”; to Hegel, “Nothing can be 
-more petty and more venomous than the disputes of ‘disinterested’ 
scholars.”©? For such scholars, reason is but a “legislative faculty” moti- 
vated by the desire to discover laws at what he called an immature 
“Kantian stage.” To Hegel, “what we do or approve should be universal- 
izable” and Kant’s reason and its limitations failed to take scholarship 
beyond “arbitrary positiveness...to the notion of a moral order which 
will have all the unwritten unerrancy and supra-individual fixity of the 
law mentioned by Antigone....”63 For Hegel, this law must move away 
from “its detached intellectual negativity” in order to create an “ethical 
substance,” which has “a queer aesthetic appropriateness” to it. 
History, accordingly. is only pushed forward by ethically inspired action. 
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` The final theoretical requirement we posit, therefore, is nothing less 
than a principle of equity. International relations theories, we submit, 
should conflate Jung’s psychological differentiation with its recent confir- 
mations and elaborations and it with the richest philosophical differenti- 
ations upon the questions of ontology, teleology, and, ultimately, equity 
itself. Choices among alternative paths to scholarship as well as choices 
among philosophical preferences reflect cognitive preferences. They 
must now be seen as Hegel saw them, as political and moral alternatives, 
with real world political incentives and real world ethical consequences. 

Just as the contemporary international relations literature on cogni- 
tive complexity links complexity to conflict resolution, peace, coopera- 
tion, and a respect for the future, so, too, the psychological roots of the 
linkage to cognitive complexity, along with the philosophical roots to 
the normative position that asserts cognitive complexity’s value, lead to 
the ethical ideal. 

In its proper context, the issue is irretrievably one of the “ideal” in its 
richest epistemological context. It is not the substantive ideal of the 
tired realist-idealist argument in the international relations literature. 
It is the balance of the ideal views of Kant and Hegel who together epis- 
temologically challenged the facile rationalists and insisted that mean- 
ing is imposed and not inherent. What we suggest, in the context of the 
psychological and philosophical roots explained here, is a theory of 
international relations that is based upon the known and commensu- 
rable relativity of cognitive, ontological, teleological, and equitable 
forms. This theory is based upon an understood differentiation of a 
psychological proclivity to utilize different cognitions in the imposition 
of the meaning in international relations before all else. 

The ultimate test for scholars as well as for policymakers is the con- 
struction of an unabashedly normative conception of international 
equity. This standard of equity requires that the quality of imposed 
meanings begin at the highest epistemological assumptions about the 
character of knowledge and the character of how knowledge (as Hegel 
correctly understood it) is inexorably linked to ethics. Fair representa- 
tion for the perspective of what in contemporary international rela- 
tions writings is called cognitive complexity, what in idealist theory is 
called the synthetic cognition, and what in the Jungian differentiation 
of the human personality is termed the introspective feeling and intu- 
itive type can be assured only by a dedicated effort to balance that per- 
spective with the conventional analytic perspective. But understanding 
the ways that perspectives upon meaning combine and inform each 
other is itself a political act. As Hegel also recognized, the argument 
over the form of the argument, the debate over the form of the debate, 
is intensely political, even as it rests principally in the hands of the 
scholar. To restore ethics to international relations theory, scholars 
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before anyone else must recognize the ethical underpinnings of their 
all-too-unanalyzed practices. 
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The United Nations System as an 
Unfinished Revolution 


Toshiki Mogami* 


The UN System and World Order 


It is common to question the efficiency of the United Nations (UN) in 
maintaining world order, which is equated largely with the good manage- 
ment of the business entrusted to it by its member states. It is, however, 
uncommon to ask zbout its efficiency in creating a new order. To be sure, 
the creation of a new kind of world order was not envisaged at its incep- 
tion: the United Nations was intended, rather, as a scheme to maintain 
the kind of world arder that the victors of World War II saw fit. But with 
the increase in the number of members that did not even exist at the 
time of its creation and with the evergrowing perception of the need for 
global unity, it has become pertinent to ask more about the relevance of 
the United Nations to the creation of a new kind of world order. 

The maintenance of an order can be meaningfully discussed only if 
there exists an order that the components of the system agree to main- 
tain. Conversely, in zhe absence of an agreed on status quo, the efficiency 
of an entity shoulc rather be measured against its potential to bring 
about an order that the majority of those components deem necessary 
and desirable. And this is exactly the situation with which the UN has 
been faced since the 1960s. A paradigmatic change emerged at that time. 

The relationship between the UN system and the international system 
was a widely discuss2d topic after the partial demise of the prospect that 
the UN might or should some day evolve into a kind of world govern- 
ment. A preeminent framework concerning this question was.to concen- 
trate on the reciprccal impacts between the two systems.! Despite some 
ambiguity as to the sense in which one is to designate the UN as a system 
in its own right, the framework proceeded roughly as follows. 

On the one hanc, the impact of the international system on the UN 
system reflects varicus characteristics of the states system, with its preva- 
lent norms and understandings of behavior, such as the pursuit of 
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power, bargaining over the distribution of wealth, competition for the 
legitimacy of a particular ideology, and so forth. It entails the well-estab- 
lished observation that the UN is no more than a mirror of the realities 
of the world—a partial truism, as we will see later. On the other hand, 
the impact exerted by the UN system on the international system is usu- 
ally conceived of as one that results from the UN’s actorhood on the 
international scene, typified by its (and related organizations’) opera- 
tional activities such as technical assistance or the secretary general’s 
mediation in international conflicts. 

This impact-reciprocation model, suggestive as it may be, is not with- 
out conceptual deficiencies. Above all, the UN system is not a mere 
reflection of the realities of the world as such. If the term “the realities of 
the world” is synonymous with power politics, “power” being equated 
with “military,” such naked power is far from employable inside the UN 
system. Economic power may bear upon the outcome of voting in the 
General Assembly, as once hinted at by the United States,” but even this 
is qualitatively different from sheer violence. In addition, the capability 
of the UN organizations to engage in activities that are distinct from 
those carried out separately by member states should not be underrated. 

In turn, however, the UN-as-actor hypothesis has its own limits. The 
central problem here lies in the very notion of “actor.” The definition 
of the term tends to be loose.? Also, the hypothesis seems to be predi- 
cated on the presupposition that any actor, if it is to possess some rele- 
vance on the international political scene, has to be on an equal 
footing with state actors. In reality, functional substitution of states by 
international organizations is structurally constrained, except for 
regional organizations with a clear orientation toward regional integra- 
tion such as the European Community. Unless and until the UN 
becomes a world government, it will remain a second-class citizen in 
international politics according to this perspective. 

In hindsight, the impact-reciprocation model, for all its theoretical 
contribution, was not most suitable for ascertaining the UN’s historical 
raison d’étre. It seems to contain a couple of cognitive inexactitudes; 
the: first.sees the UN system as simply mirroring the realities of the 
international system; the other assimilates the UN system into the con- 
ventional international system. But not all systems are governed by the 
same logic, nor are they constructed in an analogous way. 

The questions to be asked are these: If the UN system is more than a 
mere reflection of power realities of the world but short of a full-fledged _ 
actor, then what is its historical raison d’étre? In what sense should it be 
posited as a system at all? What is surely necessary is to do away with the 
obsession with the criterion of “actual impact.” The challenge posed by 
the UN in the construction of a future world order could be a notional 
one, and it may be revolutionarily so. The challenge entails not simply 
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the matter of good or bad management of an organization, nor even that 
of the actual power wielded. The UN system, as far as it may be called a 
system, could be founded on its own inherent logic different from that of 
the international system. Our task in this context is to discern and reflect 
upon this hypothetical difference. 


The UN System as a Quiet Revolution 


The drastic change in the composition of the UN membership since 
1960 is discussed in any standard text on international organization. It 
is accompanied by various diagnoses or commentaries: a sociological 
one, which draws attention to the increased heterogeneity of the orga- 
nization; a historical one, which underlines the universalization of the 
nation-state system; or a political one, which signals the formation of an 
automatic majority in the General Assembly; and so on, 

More important than these commentaries is the fact that this numer- 
ical increase of the newly independent states could be interpreted as 
bringing about a systemic revolution.’ Revolution in the international 
system could have two meanings: one is total replacement of the states 
system by an alterr.ative system, such as world government; the other is 
parallel establishment of an alternative system grounded on a different 
logic from that of the states system. It is this latter interpretation that 
applies to the UN system. 

The essence of this revolution is that inside the UN there now exists a 
system in which the actual power relations of states can no longer be 
duplicated. The system outside the UN, or the nation-state or Westphalia 
system, is one whic, although based on the sovereign equality of states, 
 - acquiesces in the d2 facto inequity among states. It is a world of individ- 
ual liability, and nc state is held responsible for neglecting other states’ 
or their peoples’ misery, nor for keeping the world under its hegemonic 
control. It is a stage for “global apartheid,” if not a jungle in the Gothic 
Hobbesian sense. 

By contrast, the new system robs naked power of its meaning to a 
considerable degree. After 1960, the impact of the one-state—one-vote 
principle and dec:sionmaking by majority voting suddenly revealed 
itself with the influx of the newly independent states in the system. 
Catalyzed by the great awakening® of these states, which urged them to 
assert themselves, this institutional setting became more than a proce- 
dural matter. Instead, it now provided those “weaker” Third World 
states with the power to make their voices heard. 

This mechanism could be termed revolutionary because it turned 
the logic of power upside down. The less powerful outside the organi- 
zation are more powerful inside the organization: an inversion in the 
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locus of hegemony. Of course, such power is a contextual one that can 
be effectuated only in the institutional setting described above. 
Consequently, the new hegeniony should properly be called “in-organi- 
zation hegemony.” 

It does not appear apropos here to belabor in this regard the axiom 
that the General Assembly resolutions are not legally binding. Whether 
binding or not, the resolutions point to the organizational ideology of the 
UN, which largely determines the legitimate concerns for the interna- 
tional community and gives guidance to the selection of organizational 
activities. Their significance can hardly be denied in view of the impact 
given by resolutions like the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Res. 
217(111)), Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples (Res. 1514(XV)), Declaration on Principles of 
International Law Concerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation 
Among States in Accordance with the Charter of the United Nations (Res. 
2625(XXV)), or Declaration on the Establishment of a New International 
Economic Order (Res. 320(S-VI)). 

To say that a revolutionary process has “set in” does not necessarily 
mean that the UN has started nudging the world in the direction of a 
more just, viable, and stable order; nor can we say that the very adop- 
tion of resolutions such as the above is evidence for a new order. Maybe 
it is sometimes to the contrary, as least in regard to stability, since all 
this is a fundamental challenge to the legitimacy of the status quo, as is 
the case with any revolution, and an antithesis to the logic of the 
nation-state system. 

The basic fact is that now the voices of the oppressed can become 
primary organizational ideology. This has been made possible precisely 
by the existence of the UN system, with its antithetical mode of deci- 
sionmaking. The demands and aspirations of the oppressed pour into 
the organization and gain legitimacy quite naturally, for the problems 
that these people confront are of existential nature, ranging from the 
menace of nuclear annihilation to extreme impoverishment and 
hunger, famine, and environmental destruction. As such, these prob- 
lems cannot help but pour into any outlet available once the oppressed 
or dispossessed are given a chance to express themselves. The rise of 
the Third World only made these problems conspicuous, and their 
exacerbation made it more imperative for those states to rely on the 
UN system because it was almost the only instrument available to them. 

Seen in this way, it would be erroneous to equate the acquisition of 
the in-organization hegemony with the simple change of players in a 
struggle for power. First, no seizure of power outside the organization 
has taken place synchronously with the materialization of this hege- 
mony. Second, and more to the point, the Third World’s irresistible 
drive toward primacy inside the UN could be taken as an attempt to 
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convert their part-cular interests, as opposed to those of the developed 
states, into a more general, human interest. And the more existential 
. the problems are, the more plausible such a pretension becomes. 

Being contextual, the in-organization hegemory is materially circum- 
vented, for the Third World does not have the power to change the 
reality according to the plans elaborated in the declarations or codes of 
conduct (e.g., for multinational enterprises). The alternative system 
valid in the UN is not imaginary but real, yet geining majority in this 
system does not always beget effectiveness in the other. 

In this connection, it would not be appropriate to accuse the Third 
World of “nomomania,” i.e., “the abusive practice of forcing normative 
oriented and ineffective declarations.”® Tactically injudicious as the 
behavior may be in some cases, norm-creation was the outer limit that 
the power of the Third World could reach. Furthermore, in a world rife 
with existential problems and lacking rules with which to solve them, 
the demands for new norms will continue to arise at any rate. 

It should also be pointed out that no “ineffective declarations” can 
be “forced”: declarations that are actually forced are, by definition, 
effective. Declarat.ons that some feel forced on them are, rather, unac- 
ceptable to them. This point seems essential, as iz is this sense of unac- 
ceptability that kindles a counterrevolution. 


Revolution and the Politicization Issue 


Perhaps few framezs of the UN Charter anticipated that they were build- 
ing into it a revolucionary mechanism, for they were simply following the 
democratic principle of the sovereign equality of states. And herein lies 
the paradox of the revolution: that it is firmly based on the nation-state 
system, at least in outward form, rather than transcending it. It thus ren- 
dered the system more acceptable even to the powerful, as an extension 
of the existing system. As such, the onset of the revolution was a quiet one. 

However, as this nidden revolutionary mechanism becomes salient, with 

, the cumulation of challenging declarations and codes of conduct, the dis- 
crepancy between the two opposing systems widens. That is, the outcome 
of the revolution, in particular the control of the organizational ideology 
by the solidarity of the weak, becomes unacceptable to the adherents of 
the prerevolution system (which still exists) where might made right. 

This was the case especially with those possessing “out-organization 
hegemony.” One can imagine the frustration that such a hegemon may 
feel, if it retains the power to control the course of events outside the 
organization but is unable to do so inside it. To this hegemon; the new 
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As is well known, it was the United States that took the lead in attack- 
ing the UN system. The most drastic results of these charges were obvi- 
ously the US withdrawal from the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) in 1977 and from the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in 1984.! As the focus of censure 
seems to have been, among other things, the politicization of the spe- 
cialized agencies, it is particularly important to consider this concept as 
well as the charges made against it. 

Politicization is a disparaging, reproachful concept, connoting that 
acts of politicization should be mitigated and/or redressed. For instance, 
the indices of politicization syndrome formulated by Victor-Yves Ghebali 
are the following six dysfunctions:!! 


1. Dysfunction at the level of constitutional ideologies (continuous 
erosion of liberal basic principles of the constitutional documents Pate 
such as NIEO which involves governmental intervention); 
2. Dysfunction at the level of membership (ritualistic condemnation, 
close to a summary conception of justice, of certain member states 
like Israel); 

3. Dysfunction at the debate level: (the introduction of extraneous and 
controversial issues into the debate of general assemblies, such as 
Zionism, Apartheid, Colonialism); 

4. Dysfunction at the decision-making level outright confrontation 
and “nomomania”); 

5. Dysfunction at ‘the programme level (the injection into the organi- 
zations’ working programme of projects of an extraneous nature or 
peripheral interest in regard to constitutional mandates, such as disar- 
mament issues in favor of Soviet propaganda objectives or direct assis- 
tance to national liberation movements); 

6. Dysfunction at the level of management and administration (the 
imbalance between the financial contribution and the benefits 
received from the organization, lack of transparency in administra- ` 
tion, etc.). 


Some comments must be made on this admittedly useful list. First, it 
is better to restrict the use of the term “dysfunction” to certain criteria 
relating to the propriety of the manner of functioning. This would be 
true of the managerial, bureaucratic aspects of international organiza- 
tions (typically the sixth of the above list). There can be wide agree- 
ment that an organization replete with nepotism, low morale, and 
extreme cost inefficiency is deemed dysfunctional. 

. But can all the-other points be justifiably grouped together under the 
rubric “dysfunction”? For example, is the affirmation of constitutional 
ideologies like NIEO to be regarded as the organization’s dysfunction? If 
so, then it follows that only a constitutional ideology that upholds liberal 
principles will be held to be functioning properly. To choose a principle 
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as being superior. ta others is one thing; to call an organization dysfunc- 
tional for its choice of an organizational ideology disagreeable to some is 
quite another. To take one more example, it is also arguable whether the 
outright confrontation in decisionmaking as such is to be judged evi- 
dence of organizational dysfunction. It is basically a matter of political 
style or prudence, although it may lead to a stalemate in the activities of 
the organization. What seems more important for a deeper analysis of 
the present confusion in the UN system is the reason for the somewhat 
desperate posture of the forces under prosecution. 

The index of extraneousness may be more pertinent because the mandate 
of an organization can be the cornerstone for evaluating the propriety of its 
activities. Anybody would find it bizarre if the Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
spent most of its dedates on biogenetics. But even this index encounters its 
own limitation when, for example, it comes to organizations like UNESCO, 
whose mandate is quite extensive. Article I of its constitution reads: 


The purpose of this organization is to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, sci- 
ence and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are reaffirmed for the peoples of the world without distinction of race, 
sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 


It is very difficult to find any matters of contemporary international 
concern that can te left out of this mandate. This extensiveness being 
akin to ambiguity, some authors label it UNESCO’s “birth defect.”!2 Thus 
the criterion of mandate is not always applicable. 

Second, a distinction should be made between objective causes of 
politicization and subjective perceptions of it. There are definitely several 
aspects in the operation of the organizations under attack that are. 
unpleasant to some of its members, be they disarmament, peace, 
apartheid, or development; some of them may be considered extrane- 
ous to the activities of the organization. There may remain some mem- 
ber states that feel hazy resentment even toward those activities that are 
` not undoubtedly extraneous. With this element of hazy resentment, 
the term “politicization” now becomes a semiotic symbol subsuming all 
the ill-favored face:s of the organizational activities, whether dysfunc- 
tion or not, whether extraneous or not. Use in such a context, politi- 
cization mainly refers to some member states’ subjective perception. 

Where, then, do we find the objective cause, or the inner dynamics, 
of politicization? To begin with, it was a natural consequence of the in- 
organization hegemony won by the Third World. There is nothing new 
in this. Recall the US efforts during the Cold War period to mobilize 
UNESCO for campaigning against communism,'® or to prevent China 
from gaining (recovering) its representation in the UN. 
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What is new is that, as Mohammed Bedjaoui once put it, “in the opin- 
ion of the developing countries, international organizations, and espe- 
cially the United Nations, provide an ideal context for the 
transformation of the international economic order and the develop- 
ment of all the peoples.”!4 Here we see a departure from the pre-1960s, 
idyllic view of international organizations, whereby they are mandated 
to promote the common interests of member states. Their mandate and 
function probably remain the same (which is another reason why we 
have to be careful about mentioning dysfunction), but now the meaning 
of common interests is much more obscure than before. They are to be 
more than an aggregate or common denominator of separate national 
interests. Here, the urgency of the myriad of existential problems would 
justify, at least from the standpoint of the oppressed and dispossessed, 
identifying their particular interests with common interests. 

Moreover, the problems are not only urgent but structural, so that 
few of them can be effectively tackled in an independent way. Instead, a 
more overarching structural reform is necessary. Such a vindication 
can be pushed through only multilaterally—hence an aggressive utiliza- 
tion of international organizations. Related to this was a chain of prob- 
lems linked to those problems. Suppose, for instance, you are engaged 
in a program for spreading primary education. Then you will soon be 
confronted with the problem of poverty. This will compel you to pon- 
der on the problem of global economy. You may then notice that the 
factor hampering the construction of a school is the lack of water sup- 
ply, which will convince you that the habitat problem is interconnected 
to education. Or you may locate the root of these problems in the war- 
prone tendency of the area, of the country, or of the world, which will 
in turn link this to the problem of peace, disarmament, international 
arms sales, and so on. This explains to some extent why so many prob- 
lems, not mutually interrelated at a glance, flow into a number of inter- 
national organizations at one time, even without regard to the narrow 
mandate of the organization as the case may be. 

Third, a distinction should also be made between P con- 
cerning desired unilateral restraint by the Third World, on the one 
hand, and those concerning reciprocal compromise, on the other. The 
former has to do with the political style or prudence. Excessive con- 
frontation—repetitive condemnatory resolutions, which may turn out to 
be counterproductive—are better decelerated, however legitimate their 
claims may be. Otherwise adversaries may simply walk out. At the same 
time, the dysfunctions that would require mutual compromise are, in 
fact, those that will beg major concessions by the “haves.” The “have- 
nots” do not haye much to concede except for restraint in political style. ` 

In summary, politicization of the UN system, particularly the special- 
ized agencies, seems to have been inevitable. It is not so much a matter 
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of temporary dysfunctions as it is historical product. The indicted, that 
is, the Third World, may be to blame in some respects, yet its demands 
are legitimate enough, to say the least. And finally, the period preced- 
ing the indictment of politicization was for the Third World a mixture 
of exaltation and frustration—the exaltation of having a voice on the 
international scene, and the frustration of not seeing its needs and 
demands fully met, as in the case of NIEO. 


Counterrevolution 


Although the objective, deep-seated causes and subjective perceptions 
of politicization should not be equally weighted, the latter nonetheless 
contributes to the reading of the historic meaning of politicization. To 
repeat, politicization is not a static, universally agreed syndrome, but 
itself a political phenomenon involving the accuser and the accused. 
And it is this accusing side with subjective perceptions that embosses it, 
turning it into an abominable, semiotic symbol. 

The criticisms against politicization came mainly, if not exclusively, 
from the United Szates, under the Reagan administration inter alia. It 
can be regarded as counterrevolutionary, whether good or bad, on the 
following grounds. First, politicization was the main offspring of the insti- 
tutional revolution embodied in the UN system. Second, the criticism 
connoted a doctrinal repulsion, which led the United States even to chal- 
lenge the core of the revolutionary mechanism, namely, the one- 
state—one-vote principle. Third, the backlash apparently contained the 
US (at least the Reagan administration’s) intention to regain leadership 
in the world. 

It is commonplace that revolution begets counterrevolution. But the 
uniqueness of the present revolution/counterrevolution nexus is that, l 
instead of being a struggle for power within the one same system, it 
came about as a result of the concurrent existence of two systems gov- 
erned by fundamentally different principles. The United States might 
have been able to simply forget about the internal changes in the 
United Nations because the two systems are not on an immediately 
zero-sum basis: a gain in one does not automatically guarantee a gain in 
the other. However, the increasing legitimacy of a disfavored organiza- 
tional ideology is an irritant for a superpower, or an out-organizational 
hegemon. The discordance between the superpower’s “clout” outside 
and inside the UN system is keenly felt. 

It is not necessary to list the United States assaults on the UN organi- 
zations, except that they include the withdrawal from the ILO and 
UNESCO, withholding of contributions from those organizations and 
the UN, the Kassebaum and Gramm-Rudmann Amendmenis of 1985, 
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estrangements with other organizations such as the other two of the 
“Big Four” specialized agencies—the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) and the World Health Organization (WHO), 15 
and so forth. Of these, the withdrawal from UNESCO and the 
Kassebaum Amendment, which in the author’s view are sufficient to 
extract the essence of the matter, will be highlighted below. 

The focus of the withdrawal from UNESCO was its alleged politiciza- 
tion. It concerned such issues as the inclusion of peace and disarmament 
issues in organizational programs, the persistent condemnation of Israel, 
the row over the New World Information and Communication Order 
(NWICO), and so on.!® But even these allegations were open to criticism 
as being either unfounded or exaggerated. For example, as to the 
emphasis on peace and disarmament, a staff report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives indicated that only a neg- 
ligible portion of UNESCO’s budget was being allocated for it.!” Besides, 
by the time the United States decided to withdraw, the two other bones 
of contention, Israel and the NWICO, had nearly subsided. 

Such perfunctoriness led Representative Jim Leach to complain, 
quite convincingly, that the withdrawal was “an unjustified response to 
an exaggerated problem.”!® It also suggests that the notion of politiciza- 
tion is often a highly subjective, therefore relative, perception. Take, for 
example, the earlier US efforts to use the UN system for Cold War prop- 
agation, or the storm of McCarthyism introduced into the UN by the 
United States.!® The United States did not repudiate them as politicized 
acts: no politicization arises when the in- and out-organization hege- 
monies coincide. By the same token, the vociferous reaction of the East 
in the ILO to the directional change more into the line of the US policy 
after its return attests to the relativity of the problem. 

Thus, in many cases the charge of politicization. could boil down to the 
frustration of those member states whose views are not favorably 
accepted in the organization concerned. Quite simply, the more power- 
ful, more proud, and less adaptive to changes outside the organization 
they are, the deeper the frustration is. Significantly, when the Reagan 
administration listed the objectives to be pursued in international orga- 
nizations, the first of these was “to reassert the American leadership in 
multilateral affairs.”2° And by now there seems to be wide agreement that 
this “leadership” is coterminous with either hegemony or dominance.”! 

As we mentioned earlier, frustration was being felt by the “authors” of 
politicization as well—a frustration for not winning effective solutions for 
the difficulties they had. Seen from this angle, politicization can be charac- 
terized as a collision of two frustrations. Accordingly, its real author would 
__ be the very structure of the world full of problems and contradictions. 

The counterrevolution continues on another front, that is, the outright 
attack on the UN itself. With the Kassebaum Amendment of 1985, the 
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counterrevolution seems to have entered a new phase, as it contained a 
straightforward demand that a weighted voting system be employed in 
deciding financial matters.* Touching upon the core of the revolutionary 
mechanism, this would betray a more critical counterrevolution. 

A focal point in this phase is democracy in international organizations. 
Similar arguments had appeared during the UNESCO crisis. On the one 
hand, the United States was harboring grievances against UNESCO for 
being undemocratiz: it was an organization ruled by the “tyranny of the 
majority,” whereas the essence of democracy was to respect the minority.” 
3 On the other hand, quite a few criticisms were voiced against the US 
withdrawal exactly on the ground of democracy: to these people democ- 
racy means “to live with other arguments, other perspectives, other ways 
of understanding sccial relations,” and, therefore, “the assumption ‘if the 
majority is against me I leave’ is essentially antidemccratic.”** 

In the absence of any theoretical guideline on international democ- 
racy, it is no easy task to determine what is really democratic, but four 
statements could be mentioned. First, as one author puts it, the key to 
democracy is to prevent the tyranny of the minority, not the majority.” 
It would be misleading, then, to handle the questicn in terms of “which 
is more democratic, to respect the majority or the minority?” One of 
the principles for a democratic UN is, in the words of Marc Nerfin, that 
each member state “accepts that it may be outvoted.”” 

Second, even if the minority's views and standpoints are respected, it 
does not follow that policies like illegal occupation or crude racial dis- 
crimination will be legitimized by the United Nations. It is widely 
accepted today that the actual determinant of the voting result in the 
UN General Assembly is the conformity of the examined actions with 
the UN Charter razher than political and ideological division of the 
member states.” 

Third, the differentiation between the numerical majority and minority 
can be rather superficial. The “minority” are not simple minority, but are 
capable of weighty influence outside the organization (although it may 
not be accepted as legitimate nowadays). It is imperative to take into 
account the two sets of cacophonies—the powerful-but-minor and power- 
less-but-major; otherwise, the assertion of the seemingly democratic idea 
to respect the minority may only reintroduce the rule of the mightier. 

Fourth is the question of whether the United States is really a constantly 
outvoted minority in the United Nations. It is true that the percentage of 
the US agreement with the majority in the General Assembly voting has 
been declining steadily.” But this figure does not tell the whole story. 
Plano and Riggs show evidence that even the US State Department is con- 
tented with the résult, sampled from the 40th General Assembly, that the 
US position prevailed in seven out of ten votes that the department 
regarded as key votes *? This is a remarkable winning rate. 
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Now, with the Kassebaum Amendment’s open demand for weighted 
voting, albeit in a limited way, one more dimension is added to the con- 
sideration of democracy in international organizations. Here again, a 
similar demand had been made to UNESCO during the turmoil. In his 

‘letter dated July 13, 1984, to Director-General M’Bow, Assistant Under- 

Secretary of State Gregory Newell instigated a new budgetary process 
whereby the decision on the organization’s budget would require the 
concurring votes of those member states whose financial contribution 
added up to at least 51 percent of the entire contribution.*° 

It is doubtful whether the State Department was serious about the 
demand being accepted, as there remained only less than half a year 
before the entry into effect of the US notification of withdrawal. In 
contrast, the Kassebaum Amendment looks more serious, in that it is 
an official enactment by the Congress, and is accompanied by a penalty 
(reduction of the US contribution by 5 percent, from 25 to 20 percent, 
in case the United Nations fails to respond to the US demand). The 
penalty was actually executed. 

This is no longer.a struggle for democracy, but a revolt against it. 
Although there is room for argument on whether the one-state-one- 
vote formula is the most democratic means,?! it can still be said that, to 
quote Nerfin, “in a democratic system, financial contributions and 
decision-making power are separate matters.”®* And it would be uncon- 
vincing to justify the demand on the ground of “no taxation without 
representation.” First, representation is guaranteed anyhow. Second, it 
would be shallow to say that the weaker, poorer states are in no way 
“taxed” in the out-organizational world. Third, and most important, 
there are handicapped states whose representation can be secured only 
through a certain kind of taxation on the more privileged: no represen- 
tation without taxation, rather than vice versa—an instance of the revo- 
lutionary logic of the UN system. 

This last comment may sound exorbitant, but the point is that even 
the truthfulness of “no taxation without representation” cannot denote 
“more contribution, more representation.” Its overtone is “less contri- 
bution, less representation (or less voice).” But one thing is certain: 
that the benefit principle (“the beneficiaries should pay”) is neither 
applicable nor workable if and when the main theme is the develop- 
ment of the less privileged. 


Whether reasonable or not, the Kassebaum Amendment seems to have 
been the culmination of the counterrevolutionary process. And in proportion 
to the bitterness of the conflict between two principles, the impression grows 
that the UN system is more the source of international disorder than order. 
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Two remarks should be made in this regard. First, the situation 
clearly involved the crisis of multilateralism, Admittedly, it would be 
abusive 3 if we mean by this that cooperation among states may be dis- 
continued. But we are not talking about “whatever cooperation,” for 
example, dictated cooperation; we are concerned more about “cooper- 
ation on what principles.” As far as-a forthcoming change, such as 
weighted voting, is incompatible with the hitherto applied principle of 
essential equity of member states, the change could be taken to pose a 
threat to multilateralism. 

Second, we consider the implication of the revolution/counterrevolu- 
tion imbroglio to world order. In the short run, the UN system inevitably 
assumes the appearance of a source of disorder. It is now turned into an 
arena of conflicting principles, more than a forum capable of bringing 
different interests into convergence, or more than an actor capable of 
acting on converged interests. 

On the other hand, we should bear in mind that there can be such a 
thing as a disorder for an alternative order. A search for an alternative 
order is often a search for alternative principles—for example, one that 
replaces hegemony with equity—which naturally tends to incur harsh 
reactions. Not incidentally, the axes of politicization are those prob- 
lems that call for eventual solutions. Crashing the UN system is no 
answer to this, as the problems themselves will not disappear. Insofar as 
the disorder is undergirded by such an orientation for alternatives, it 
can remain close to what Rajni Kothari calls “creative anarchy”.*4 The 
vital question is, therefore, whether the UN system can survive the pre- 
sent crisis so that it can retain this momentum, of course, in a less con- 
flictive manner. 


A Lull in the Storm: Reform Plans 


The UN system is certainly in distress and needs to be bailed out. It also 
needs to be improved in a variety of respects. But which of these two 
does it need more? 

The tragedy of the UN system is that the chaos resulting from the 
revolution/counterrevolution entanglement, on the one hand, and 
chronic managerial problems, on the other, have come at once. It then 
engenders, even or. the part of those who support the United Nations, 
a misunderstanding that improving it is the same as bailing it out. To 
be sure, the two tasks overlap to a certain extent. But the vital question 
is “improvement on what philosophy and in which direction?” 

Pondering upon drastic bail-out can be different from pondering upon 
improvement. The ormer is predicated on the assumption that the UN 
system is fundamentally worthwhile, its principles and activities forward 
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looking and wholesome, despite its short-term failures. The latter assump- 
tion is either that the system has not fulfilled its mission adequately, to the 
point of becoming a useless entity, or that its very existence is sinful or 
counterproductive. 

Three major tracks for refurbishing the United Nations can be dis- 
cerned in light of the above points: (a) the Nerfinian track, (b) the 
Bertrandian track, and (c) the Group of 18 (G18) track. 

The Nerfinian track is extracted from the proposals made by Marc 
Nerfin.®> The highlight of his proposal is that the United Nations 
should comprise three “chambers”: a Prince Chamber, which will rep- 
resent the governments of states; a Merchant Chamber, which will rep- 
resent the economic powers, whether transnational, multinational, 
national, or local; and a Citizen Chamber. Putting aside for the 
moment the commonly voiced criticism that it is merely utopian,’ we 
can delineate the characteristics of his proposal as follows. 

First, the scope of the crisis perceived in this track is wider than the crisis 
of the United Nations per se. Nerfin enumerates ten crises (e.g., security 
crisis, development cooperation crisis) which he sums up as mankind’s 
“mutation crisis.” It is less a crisis within the United Nations than a crisis 
surrounding the United Nations. 

Second, the track is essentially affirmative of the past achidvemenis 
and the revolutionary philosophy of the United Nations. According to 
Nerfin, it is “the only instrument of the human species. . . to smooth the 
transition from the old order(s) to the new, more humane, order(s) 
which survival requires.” This leads him to define the United Nations cri- 
sis as “largely a Northern expression of a felt challenge to the old order 
and a reflection of the North’s unwillingness that change is necessary.”?” 

Third, as a result of the above, the reform plan of this track is not a 
simple streamlining of the methods and procedures of the UN organs 
(of which he does not deny the shortcomings). It is rather a call for 
extending and restrengthening the current orientation of the United 
Nations. Nerfin says that the primary role of an improved United 
Nations is that it is “open to new realities, notably the multifaceted emer- 
gence of the Third World” and “open to new aspirations, notably the 
people’s expressed need for liberation from the threat of the nuclear 
omnicide, from hunger and other forms of maldevelopment.”*° 

Thus this track is meant to bail the United Nations out of the ongo- 
ing crisis in order to equip it better to solve the crisis of humankind. It 
is also geared more to the creation of a new order than maintaining or 
rallying the old one. Accordingly, however utopian the idea of a Three 
Chamber United Nations as such may sound, the significance of the 
concept behind it has to be admitted. 

The Bertrandian track is the product of the Bertrand Report of 1985 
and a few other essays by Maurice Bertrand,?* whose main point is that 
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an economic United Nations—that is, a new United Nations that concen- 
trates on international economic cooperation—should be established. 

In contrast to the Nerfinian track, the Bertrandian track starts with an 
extremely low evaluation of the United Nations. The report abounds in 
criticisms directed against the unproductiveness, lack of coordination, 
excessive overlapping, fragmentation, and so forth of UN activities. Also 
in sharp contrast to the Nerfinian track, it does not admit the value of 
the UN role in standard setting and norm creation, in relation to which 
Bertrand speaks of “mere talk.” 

On the other hard, this track shares with the Nerfinian one a few basic 
comprehensions and orientations. One, it does not lose sight of the global 
nature of the problems surrounding the United Nations. Two, it is at grips 
with the philosopkical aspect of the reform, as is apparent from the 
author’s repeated reference to the vagueness of the very concept of a 
world organization like the United Nations, particularly of the purposes it 
could serve. 

But unlike Nerfin, who envisages a reform by extrapolating the pre- 
sent philosophy, Bertrand prefers to part with the present, which for 
him is nothing but conceptual vagueness, and reaches the conclusion 
that an unworkable, direct search for peace should be replaced with an 
indirect mode, namely, functionalism. It is noteworthy that to Nerfin 
the concept or philosophy of the United Nations since the “revolution” 
is clear, whereas no such thing exists for Bertrand. Furthermore, creat- 
ing a new order centers around the notion of development in Nerfin’s 
case, whereas in Bertrand’s case the main concern is with a broader 
notion of peace, which then necessitates international cooperation in 
the economic field. 

If the above is the key element that determines Bertrand’s concept of 
new order, at least two questions need to be asked, especially in connec- 
tion with its functionalistic basis. First, peace between which actors (the 
superpowers, developed countries, less-developed countries, etc.) is he 
contemplating? Furctionalism as a mode presupposes minimum homo- 
geneity among the participants in the scheme. The success of the 
European Community and the failure of the East African Community 
are evidence of this. If Bertrand is thinking of applying this strategy to, 
say, the relationship between the superpowers, it may work out 
(although it does not preclude the need for a direct approach to 
peace). But it seems questionable whether the method can work in nar- 
rowing the gap between the. rich and poor—in other words, develop- 
ment, which is a subject that is beyond the realm of simple cocperation. 

Second, bearing :n mind Bertrand’s emphasis on development, and 
specifically his call for the creation of “regional development agen- 
cies,” is this intended to institute a two-track United Nations, one that 
handles functional cooperation among the rich alone (or among the 
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poor alone), and another that specializes in development? If so, how 
does it fit the overall design for global ordering by an economic United 
Nations? Moreover, in view of Bertrand’s forsaking of the managerial 
role of the United Nations and a resultant emphasis on its role as a 
negotiating forum,*! the question arises whether the member states are 
expected only to engage in negotiation, even as regards development? 
In fact, such negotiations have been tried for decades, to little avail. 

To sum up, despite its penetration into the United Nations malaise and 
an admirable adherence to the philosophical aspect of its reform, the 
Bertrandian track seems to suffer a certain ambiguity and incongruity. 
And, even if these shortcomings are overcome, it is likely that this track will 
leave much the same impression. In comparison with the Nerfinian track, 
this proposal is coequally grandiose but less utopian, and although less 
utopian, it does not appear more feasible. This paradox probably stems 
from the difference in their recognition of what we have called revolution 
and its deep causes. 

This does not mean that the Nerfinian track is superior to the Bertrandian 
one as a strategy. The former is only too grandiose to be translated into praxis 
immediately. The point, however, is that any idea for reform will have to be 
grafted into the challenge of the aspirations from below as well as into the 
deep-seated change that embodies that challenge. The Nerfinian track, 
although undoubtedly utopian, is a logical response to the world revolution- 
ized by the UN system. It has been a revolution aspiring to more democracy, 
more equity, and more humaneness, into which the Nerfinian track tries to 
graft the reform. The aspirations being almost irreversible, bailing out the 
United Nations is coextensive with bailing out the world; hence, the logicality 
of grafting and the fallacy of severance. 

In the real world, however, a track totally different from grafting and 
slightly different from severance has begun to be pursued. The G18 track 
originates from the Report of the Group of High Level Intergovernmental 
Experts to Review the Efficiency of the Administrative and Financial 
Functioning of the UN (Group of 18) of August 1986, and is supplemented 
by General Assembly Resolution 41/213 of December 1986. As the con- 
tents of these documents, presumably known abroad by now, are largely 
technical and administrative, we will not detail them here,* but instead will 
only recapitulate a few interpretations of them. 

The Report of the G18 is an answer to the UN’s administrative and 
financial crisis. It contains seventy-one recommendations, including the 
reduction of the number of conferences and meetings, the reduction of 
regular budget posts by 15 percent within three years; an increase in the 
ratio of staff employed on a permanent basis, and so forth. These rec- 
ommendations are, on the whole, concrete and sound, but the Group 
could not reach agreement on perhaps the most crucial and delicate 
issue: the planning and budgeting mechanism of the UN.* 
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The matter was carried over to the General Assembly, which, in 
Resolution 41/212, gave a solution to it. The Resolution decided, 
among other things, to give the Committee for Programme and 
Coordination (CPC) a cardinal role in budgeting and programming. 
The role used to b2 assumed by an expert-based organ, the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (ACABQ). 
There is little doub: that the switch from experts to governmental rep- 
resentatives (althaugh this is an oversimplified description of the 
change) was to accord more weight to the voices of the disaffected 
states, the United States in particular. 

Moreover, the Resolution reaffirmed that decisions in the CPC would 
be made by consensus, virtually tantamount to allowing each member 
state a veto power to turn down draft budgets that displease it. Being a 
de facto substitute for the Kassebaum Amendment, the new mecha- 
nism was greeted by the Reagan administration with rejoicing.‘ 

Counterrevolution is no longer a solitary exercise, but has secured its 
own legitimate footkold. What looked like a simple technical reform at a 
glance is turning out to be a vehicle of counterrevolution. Admittedly, the 
counterrevolution at this stage is less vociferous than before, when the 
weapons of withdrawal or witholding of payments were being used. But 
because the new state of affairs keeps touching upon the quintessence of 
the revolution, it remains valid to view it in the context of 
revolution/counterrzvolution nexus. As if to reverse the quiet commence- 
ment of the revolution, a counterrevolution has crept into the UN system. 

The new situation could also be seen as the attainment, if temporary, of an 
equilibrium betweer. the revolutionary and counterrevolutionary forces. 
From the viewpoint that disorder in the UN system is likely to result in global 
disorder, such a lull in the storm has been necessary. A persistent apprehen- 
sion is, however, whether this halt in internal disorder will bring about the 
kind of world order that the inner logic of the revolution has sought. 

The present lull has been brought about partly by the moderation, or the 
tendency toward realism, of the Third World.” It signifies a kind of “revolu- 
tion fatigue” on their part; and, as long as the fatigue is one with the sterility 
of confrontation for confrontation’s sake, of excessive rhetoricization of 
issues (although this depends on how one defines the term rhetorics), it may 
be a welcome sign. But one has to see to it that this realism does not prove to 
be a simple atavism, or a return to the old principle of might makes right. 


Conclusion: Toward the Second Phase of Revolution 
The so-called crisis of the United Nations has largely been a misplaced 


problem. The most legitimate subject of the crisis, if any, should have 
been how to make the United Nations a true agent for a just and viable 
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world order at this juncture of history. However, the concern has been 
diverted to how to stop the disorder inside the United Nations, and 
that only in terms of financial and administrative dysfunction. 

Administrative reforms such as the curtailment of unnecessary 
expenses, staff, conferences, and documents are obviously needed. On 
the other hand, it has to be recognized that a reform track like that of 
the G18, albeit necessary, is fundamentally a damage-limiting one born 
in the midst of a confusion. More constructive and forward-looking 
reform plans, aimed at truly strengthening the United Nations, are yet 
to come. They could include financial autonomy, staff recruitment not 
necessarily based on the principle of geographic representation but on 
individual caliber, and so on.*® What is ultimately necessary, however, is 
an agreement as to what kind of United Nations the member states 
want. Seen in this light, a meaningful damage limitation, if any, would 
be to set up inside the United Nations or some specialized agencies a 
machinery charged with selecting the agenda items, like the Drafting 
and Negotiating Committee of UNESCO. By helping the member 
states to eschew adopting overly contentious agenda, it may attenuate 
excessive confrontation among them and ameliorate the atmosphere 
for defining what the United Nations is expected to do for human bet- 
terment. Needless to say, caution should be taken against such a 
machinery depriving the weaker and poorer states of the opportunity 
to express their needs and aspirations. 

The above description by and large accords with our earlier prognosis 
that it is necessary to graft any reform of the United Nations into the legacy 
of the revolution. The grafting is the continuation of the revolution as a 
qualitative change in the rules of the game of the nation-state system and its 
consequences. But why are we to stick to the continuation of the revolution? 

First, such a revolution is inevitable. The backdrop of the crisis has 
been that two historic forces are vying for the legitimacy of the kind of 
world order each of them ideates, namely, a hegemonic and a non- or 
post-hegemonic one. The revolution, set in motion by the voting mech- 
anism, was inevitable not exclusively because of the mechanism itself 
but because of the enormity of global problems arising from the 
nation-state system. So was the politicization, of course, that emerged 
after subtracting confrontations for confrontation’s sake. 

Second, struggles are necessary. Here we are reminded of the rele- 
vance of Saul Mendlovitz’s stress on the need to “combine a struggle 
theory of history with traditional world order inquiry, visioning and 
politics,” by which he meant that “we must blend the more traditional 
perspective of world order, which emphasizes formal global organiza- 
tion and the prevention of war, with the perspective of those who are 
engaged in the daily struggle against oppression.”*” Has not the United 
Nations system been an exemplary combination of the two perspec- 
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tives? Have not these formal global organizations reflected the aspira- 
tions of the dispossessed? Then why not continue? 

At present, the counterrevolution seems to be gaining the upper 
hand, but the revolution is not dead yet. The mechanism that sustains it 
still exists, and, more importantly, the notion of the illegitimacy of hege- 
monic rule or economic exploitation is deeply anchored in the minds of 
many. The historic trend toward human equality being irreversible and 
the prescription for the continuation of the revolution should not be 
understood as only politically taking sides with the Third World. The 
real choice is whether we can be clearsighted enough to take sides with 
the historical trend toward justice. In these senses it could be said that 
the United Nations system is an unfinished, not an aborted, revolution. 

The first phase of the revolution was mainly directed toward protest 
making. The next phase would have to be devoted to the actual redress 
of the protested cor:tradictions. At this stage, it will be more important 
to know exactly wha: kind of United Nations the people need than what 
kind of United Nations the member states want. This perspective will 
render it more pertinent to explore into the as yet far-fetched Nerfinian 
idea of establishing a Citizens’ Chamber. Until then, epiphenomenal 
aspects like institutional shortcomings will remain the focal point. But 
even in this transitional process, it should not be forgotten that the ulti- 
mate aim is to suit the UN system to the solution of global malaise. 
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Participatory Action Research: 
: The “Last Temptation of 
Saint” Development 


Majid Rahnema* 


A distinctive feature of the modern world is the production and con- 
sumption of programs, blueprints, and projects for all purposes. These 
are prepared on the basis of data, which, by definition, belong to the 
past. Facts related to every question are thus processed and problema- 
tized by teams of specialists, themselves expertly programmed. The 
result is a fragmented, professionally constructed image of how the 
world should look and become, in the form of programs designed to 
offer attractive solutions and raise expectations. A major side effect of 
these programs is ihat the creative energy available at all levels to 
explore facts and act upon them is often diverted and dissipated on 
irrelevant, trivial, ard extremely costly operations. Development is one 
of these major programs. 


The Genesis of Participatory Action Research 


For the combative, nationalist, well-educated, and modernized leaders 
of the colonial world, development once appeared as the new “author- 
ity.” These leaders believed development was able to guide them not 
only in their revolt against the crumbling authorities who had long 
dominated their past, but also in their grand désign to find the fastest 
shortcuts to the future—a future perceived, in fact, as nothing but a 
replica of the present in the developed country that served as their 
model. As a result, politicians, development experts, and planners 
joined in to producz long-, medium-, and short-term programs. Facts, 
which they were often unable to understand, were turned into con- 
cepts and abstract “problems,” which in reality represented only the 
views of the “problematizers” about how the same facts had to be per- 
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ceived and acted upon. Consequently, problems related to underdevel- 
opment, poverty, nutrition, habitat, health, communication, overpopu- 
lation, and education became concepts that had no, or little, relevance 
to the facts they were supposed to explain. Nevertheless, as the prob- 
lems had been identified and formulated by “experts,” these experts 
also gave themselves the authority of proposing solutions. Target popu- 
lations were manipulated into believing that they had neither the 
capacity nor the material resources to cope with their own problems. 
They were asked only to go through a series of planned sacrifices to 
help the developers build the future they considered to be desirable for 
the people. 

The more the development programs were provided with costly mate- 
rial and human resources, and the target populations lulled into believ- 
ing that the problems (as identified by experts) were truly theirs, the 
more did the blueprints overshadow the real-life processes. In less than 
two decades, the situation became so bad that, already by the early 1970s, 
a serious crisis of confidence had appeared amongst the early believers. 

Meanwhile, a number of idealists, many of them belonging to well-to- 
do city-dwelling families, had been attracted to “field work.” Resenting 
the bureaucratic attitudes of experts who were acting as the “priests” and 
administrators of the new development “church,” they discovered to 
their great satisfaction new forms of solidarity that had regenerated life 
in some other depressed areas. These new forms represented, for them, 
development in one of its original meanings: “to unfold, like a flower 
from the bud.” The encounters with local cultures changed their lives in 
many ways. Like the first disciples and followers of a new religion, such 
activists came to believe that the wrongs witnessed at certain operational 
levels need not be attributed to the ideology of development. 

Participatory development was a direct offspring of this profession de 
foi. It promised a new, popular, bottom-up, and endogenous version of 
development, free from its colonial and techno-economistic shackles. 
As the approach was later elaborated and refined by more grassroots 
theorists/activists, it gave birth to the Participatory Action Research 
(PAR), a “new methodology designed to define social change by the 
populations themselves,” on the basis of their own perception of reality. 
For its founders, it was “a methodology within a total experiential pro- 
cess,” aimed at “achieving power and not merely growth for the grass- 
roots populations.” 

The challenge posed by these modern “participatory mendicants”! 
was too serious to be brushed away or frontally opposed, particularly 
because it came at a time when the former was facing pressure from 
two different directions. On the one hand, both the donor and the 
receiver countries now began to recognize that the billions spent on 
blueprints and projects had only added new problems to the old. 
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“Growth is not equitably reaching the poor,” declared McNamara, pres- 
ident of the World Bank, in 1973; rather there was a “greater maldistri- 
bution of income in many developing countries.” In many northern 
countries, the diser-chantment created by development and aid policies 
was so great that right wing movements, such as Cartierism in France, 
were prompted to militate for an abrupt end to all forms of assistance. 

On the other hand, a growing number of development analysts and 
experts working within the most responsible international organiza- 
tions began to recognize the importance of participation. In the World 
Bank, some strongly recommended it as a key element for the success 
of all projects with a sociocultural dimension. It became clear to many 
observers that whenever the local populations aczively participated in 
the projects, much more was achieved with much less. 

Under these pressures, development gradually acquired a new 
face—the face of a repentant saint, ready to amend, to work in a new fash- 
ion with the poor, and even to learn from them. Projects of a more techni- 
cal and infrastructural nature still had to be designed and implemented 
by professional experts, but for more socially oriented projects, the new 
grassroots participatory mendicants were accepted as suitable partners. 

To give itself a participatory face, and a saintly mission to serve and 
work with the poor, was thus the last temptation of development. By 
recognizing a number of facts brought to the attention of the develop- 
ment “church,” both by its own field-oriented clergy and the selfless 
believers working with the discriminated, it could once again demon- 
strate its regenerative capacities. 

This is how, by the end of the 1970s, the word participation keane 
part of the official Gevelopment jargon. It had definitively lost its earlier 
subversive connotation. For example, ECOSOC (the Economic and 
Social Council), recommended its member states “adopt participation 
as a basic policy measure in national development strategies.” Almost 
immediately, other UN specialized agencies put the new “amoeba” or 
“plastic” word? on their agendas. 


Participation: The New Human Software 


At least six reasons can be identified for the unprecedented interest in the 
concept of participation by governments and development institutions. 


1. The concept of participation is no longer perceived as a threat. Governments 
and institutions interested in greater efficiency and productivity at low cost 
are increasingly in need of participation for their own purposes. They have 
also learned to control and contain the risks germane to possible “unholy” 
abuses of participation. 
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2. Participation has become a politically attractive slogan. In situations 
where governments have learned to control and contain participation, 
important political advantages are often obtained through the ostenta- 
tious display of participatory intentions. Politicians give their constituen- 
cies the impressions that they are really sensitive to all their problems, 
often inviting the latter to enlighten them on their needs and aspira- 
tions. Peacefully negotiated forms of participation can relieve pressure 
in many situations where development policies create tension and resis- 
tance on the part of their victims. 

3. Participation has become economically attractive. Most developing coun- 
tries are economically broke or nearly broke. They are ready to sell what- 
ever they can to anyone to pay their debts. Forced to adjust their 
economies, the possibility of passing on costs to their poor in the name of 
participation is very appealing. The World Bank alone, for example, has 
directly invested more than $50 billion in so-called “poverty alleviation 
programs” since 1975. Analyzing the results, Bank analysts have con- 
cluded that “the long-term ‘sustainability’ of projects is closely linked to 
active, informed participation by the poor.”* Such projects as the 
Grameen Bank in Bangladesh and other credit arrangements to small 
farmers have demonstrated that the poor have proved to be more reliable 
clients than many of the rich. “In the last five years,” writes Sheldon Annis, 
“extraordinary powerful new tools have come of age, especially policy- 
based tools. These have evolved in response to the default anxiety of com- 
mercial lenders.” 

4. Participation is perceived as an instrument of greater effectiveness, as well as a 
new source of investment. Participatory processes bring to development pro- 
jects what they need most in order to avoid the pitfalls and failures of the 
past. Examples of the beneficial effects of participation include (a) a close 
knowledge of the “field reality,” which foreign technicians and government 
bureaucrats do not have; (b) networks of relations, essential both to the 
success of ongoing projects and to long-term investments in rural areas; 
and (c) the cooperation, on the local scene, of organizations able to carry 
out further development activities. These “investible” organizations also 
increase the economy’s capacity to absorb “poverty-oriented” investments. 
In this context, grassroots organizations are becoming “the infrastructure 
through which an investment is made, or they can help the human ‘soft- 
ware’ that makes other kinds of investment work.”® 

5. Participation is becoming a good fund-raising device. Over the last ten 
years interest has increased in development-oriented nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs).’ This is perhaps due to a reputation acquired by 
the NGOs that their participatory and less bureaucratized approaches 
allowed them to meet the needs of the populations with greater effi- 
ciency and at less cost. In order to avoid further cuts in their financial 
resources, government and intergovernmental organizations now seek to 
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demonstrate that they, too, can be professional and participatory at the 
same time. Moreover, as the governments of the recipient countries have 
sensed the new advantages of being participatory, they are all paying lip 
service to participation, in the hope that their chances in the foreign 
funds market woulc not diminish. 

6. The concept of participation is serving the private sector and its supporters 
in the latest drive toward the privatization of development. Trends toward the 
privatization of development have lately been strengthened by converg- 
ing reports that governments and international assistance organiza- 
tions have been wasting the taxpayers’ money. It is argued that 
bureaucracies are not only absorbing a substantial part of program 
funds for their high salaries and other unjustified overhead expenses, 
but are also actually preventing voluntary and nongovernment organi- 
zations from helpirg the populations. Those who advocate the privati- 
zation of develooment demand that the positive aspects of 
participation should not be limited to the populations concerned, but 
should be extended to all private organizations. The private sector, in 
their opinion, is in a position to deliver better and more competitive 
services. Not only some “donor” governments, but also leading organi- : 
zations of the United Nations, are already using this expanded concept 
of participation, with a view to sharing with the private sector a greater 
part of their public responsibilities. 


Participatory Action Research activists would argue that they are fully 
aware of the facts and reasons for which the politicians and develop- 
ment planners try to coopt the concept of participation. They think, 
nonetheless, that the proposed action research and the type of interac- 
tion are designed precisely to prevent such manipulation. This they 
hope to do by enabling the grassroots populations to define both the 
objectives and the modalities of participation. A discussion of the idea 
of participation both as a transitive and an intransitive concept can per- 
haps help us explore some of the difficulties related to this issue. 


Par-icipation as a Transitive Concept 


The transitive concept of participation, shared by all parties to the pre- 
sent debate, involves a basic assumption: although it is recognized that 
participation could eventually give the parties concerned an accrued 
moral and effective force, what ultimately legitimizes the concept is its 
reference to a “good” rather than a “bad” cause. In other words, partici- 
pation is meaningful only when it serves a cause that is justifiable on 
moral, humanitariar., or social and economic grounds. Even when par- 
ticipation is perceived and defined as “the idea of merely creating a 
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sense of participation,” it is assumed that this sense of participation is 
to be created with a view to serving a better, more humane or produc- 
tive life. The basic task ahead of the actors concerned is, therefore, to 
identify the ends to be served—what constitutes a good cause, what 
© should be the nature and modalities of a participation best suited to 
meet the desired ends, and who defines them all? 

In the early days of the development era, things were clear enough. For 
the decisionmakers, economic development was the only recognized 
objective. The target populations were, by definition, underdeveloped, 
and hence unable to participate in the process. Development objectives 
and programs had to be defined for them, on a professional basis. Thus 
many hard-line developers held the opinion that local populations should 
not participate in decisionmaking processes, but that their participation 
in the projects designed for them had to be obtained, if necessary, by 
force. On the contrary, the grassroots populations and the participatory 
activists interacting with them thought that the ends and the means both 
had to be defined by the people, and on totally different terms. 


The Dichotomies in the PAR Approach 


The definitions of participation proposed by the participatory theorists 
are worth considering in this context. Some address the question by 
focusing on such specific areas as communication, access, basic needs, 
and decentralization.? Others, who have tried to capture the essence or 
the central issue of participation, have generally related it to power. 
Thus, popular participation was defined in an UNRISD (United 
Nations Research Institute for Social Development) discussion paper, 
as “the organized efforts to increase control over resources and move- 
ments of those hitherto excluded from such control.” For Orlando 
Fals Borda, Anisur Rahman, and many other PAR theorists, the aim of 
participation is to achieve power: “a special kind of power—people’s 
power—which belongs to the oppressed and exploited classes and 
groups and their organisations, and the defence of their just interests 
to enable them to advance towards shared goals of social change within 
a participatory political system.”"! 

These definitions give a first view of the differences separating the 
conventional developmental approach from that of the PAR group. In 
the first case, the outsiders (that is, the planners, those who know and set 
the objectives) are actually the only ones to actually participate in what 
should be done; the local populations serve only as objects—“extras,” or 
“human resources” to be developed. In the second case, the interveners 
admit-that their knowledge, even when it is superior in certain technical 
areas, remains irrelevant as long as the populations themselves do not 
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regard it as useful to their own ends. The full and active participation of 
the population is therefore considered essential at all stages. Moreover, 
this participation is perceived in terms of a continuous dialogue and 
“coaction,” excluding, indeed, the subject/object relationship between 
the intervenors and the intervened. 

The differences are significant and important. Yet a closer look gives 
the feeling that thev are not, ultimately, as great as they appear. For, 
despite the undoubtedly sincere intentions of the PAR group in using 
dialogue to help the populations learn from their own reality, what the 
“change agents” actually do raises quite a disturbing question. Are they 
really embarked on a learning journey into the unknown, where every- 
thing has to be discavered? Or, are they concerned more about finding 
the most appropriate participatory ways to convince the “uneducated” 
of the merits of their own educated convictions? If the latter question 
elicits a “yes,” then their scenario is hardly different from that of the 
conventional developers, and their coactors are hardly more indepen- 
dent in their acting than the extras participating in development pro- 
jects. This leads to another question: To what extent could dialogue, 
per se, enable the so-called “voiceless” and “less conscientized” to ques- 
tion the essential, namely the ideological premises and the hidden cur- 
rents that define the dialogue? To answer these questions, we must 
probe further into the assumptions and practices of the PAR group. 

We may start with PAR’s concern for “people’s power,” a notion that we 
shall discuss later in greater detail. For the PAR group, the nature of this 
power and the means of achieving it are to be defined by the people. Yet, 
the dialogue on this most central issue seems to be, mainly, a participatory 
exercise aimed at elaborating a number of ideological positions held by 
the intervenors, for the PAR theorists seem to have no doubt as to what 
kind of power is needed by the people,!? what constitutes their “just inter- 
ests,” and what type of experience and valid data are required for the pur- 
pose. It is on the basis of these certainties that they propose “to fashion 
intellectual tools for the ordinary working classes. ”!3 

Secondly, the PAR theorists seem equally convinced, in advance, that 
a free and genuine dialogue will undoubtedly persuade the “oppressed” 
to share immediately their own beliefs and ideologies. This, they 
assume, shall happen almost automatically, when patient, participatory 
exercises of conscientization cause them to reach “higher levels of con- 
sciousness,” a state that would ultimately guarantee their adherence to 
the revolutionary ideas of the people’s conscientized vanguard. 

As to the new kncwledge system assumed to be the key element to 
their “liberation,” the participatory activists, contrary to the experts, 
highly praise the peaple’s traditional knowledge, their common sense, 
and their wisdom. Yet, the same ideological certainties with which they 
oppose the development experts lead them here into the behavioral 
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patterns of the experts. Thus, when common sense prompts the ordi- 
nary people to disagree with a solution offered them by their vanguard, 
it is often seen as a lack of cooperation and attributed to their “primi- 
tive consciousness,” if not to counterrevolutionary influences. In con- 
trast, “vanguardism” is defended, even imposed, on the ground that it 
is “inspired by historical experiences which had been successful in 
other revolutionary contexts elsewhere.”!4 

This is a rather brief account of some of the schizophrenic trends 
peculiar to many intellectuals closely involved in participatory grass- 
roots activities. On the one hand, their humanistic orientations lead 
them to believe that the populations are mature enough to organize 
their lives in total freedom. On the other hand, the ideological convic- 
tions they have acquired are often so strong (and also so much a part of 
their whole image as a committed “compañero,” “comrade,” or 
“rafigh”) that whenever a cleavage appears between what they perceive 
directly and the beliefs they share, they feel much more secure in 
defending the positions held by their ideological family. 

In actuality, no matter what their world view may be (modern, tradi- 
tional, revolutionary, leftist, reformist, democratic, or participatory), it 
is through their self-made lenses and synthetizers (produced by the 
same world view or ideology) that they see and listen to the world. 
Deep down, participatory activists are even proud to master the helpful 
corrective devices that allow them to see and interpret the world 
clearly, objectively, and, for that matter, scientifically. For them, the 
devices represent, after all, the work of the world’s best minds in the 
various fields of human thought. Thus they often regard it as their 
moral obligation to pass the “science” on to the “uneducated” and the 
“nonconscientized.” The belief in their science is so strong that when- 
ever the theory fails to corroborate a fact, they question the fact rather 
than the theory. 

The feeling of security and self-confidence provided by these correc- 
tive tools nourishes a source of endless illusions. Dialogical action is 
one of them, for the sine qua non of a dialogue is that the participants 
see and listen, unencumbered by any corrective device, any condition- 
ing, any preconceived image of one another, or any fear or design of 
any kind. Otherwise, no one really relates to another, and the dialogue 
is transformed either into a multimonologue, a sheer waste of time and 
energy, or into an opportunity for some to manipulate others with 
greater subtlety. At best, the dialogue thus conditioned would be a 
series of transmissions of lifeless, second-hand information (memo- 
rized knowledge and experiences) to others through the image pro- 
jected by individuals, each programmed differently. It is hard to 
imagine that this kind of dialogue or participation will ever allow the 
parties involved to discover each other as human beings, or to learn 
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from each other. The participants may eventually learn only how to 
present their petrified beliefs in more fashionable ways. 


Freirian Conscientization Reexamined 


For a better understanding of Freirian conscientization, it is interesting 
to read again some of the basic texts emanating from Paolo Freire, one 
of the most venerable fathers of the new participatory school and, 
indeed, a compassionate teacher in the art of dialogue. 

In many ways, for reasons that are easy to understand, Freire’s writings 
have had a great impact on world thinking on matters of participation. They 
have helped large numbers of people, particularly at the grassroots level, to 
see, to understand, and to face their reality in a more lucid way. Yet, in more 
than one case, conscientization exercises have not actually led to the types of 
dialogical interaction suggested by Freire. Could it be that the seeds of the 
schizophrenic trends are contained in the original message itself? 

Freire’s theory of “historical conditioning and levels of consciousness” 
stipulates that, in dependent societies and in the “transitional phases,” the 
oppressed do not yet have a “critical consciousness,” but a “semi-transi- 
tive,” or “native transitive,” or “popular” consciousness. This historical-cul- 
tural reality leads them to “internalize the values of the dominant groups,” 
and thus to have a distorted perception of their own condition.!® Hence, 
the necessity exists for progressive groups of nonalienated intellectuals to 
transcend their class interests and to engage in conscientization exercises. 

The “existential duality of the oppressed” as a concept has con- 
tributed much to the understanding of the colonized mind, and Freire 
was right when he identified the syndrome.as one of the main reasons 
for the false perception of reality. Yet, in Freire’s long chapter devoted 
to this question, nothing is said on the fact that the outsiders (namely 
the intellectuals or activists engaged in conscientization) working with 
the oppressed are equally affected by the same syndrome. The omis- 
sion particularly weakens the import of the concept. 

In the same context, the highly elaborated classification of levels of 
consciousness raises a number of questions. In the first place, is it based 
on facts directly observed and noted by the author, or is it that they are 
nothing but concepts, perhaps reflecting the philosopher’s exposure, 
as an intellectual, to a particular European evolutionist/positivist think- 
ing of the nineteenth century? The assumption that there are such 
important differences in the levels of consciousness of the participants 
creates an almost unsolvable problem for the author’s proposed dialog- 
ical action. The exercise is intended to be a learning experience for all. 
However, it implies that the participants are not really equal and, there- 
fore, the persons with a “primitive” or “semi-transitive” consciousness 
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have to learn from the few with a “critically transitive consciousness” 
before being able to make any meaningful contribution to the dia- 
logue. As these are, also, the only ones who have a historical/critical 
vision of reality, it is not surprising that they are always perceived as the 
natural leaders of every group in their conscientization journey. 

To sum up, it is true that participatory activists have a different, more 
people-oriented, and educative approach to dialogue and participa- 
tion. It is also true that the intentions and the objectives they have in 
mind are different. Yet, in a situation where only radical changes are 
able to give a meaningful sense to participation, the question remains 
whether these differences are substantial enough to allow for such 
changes. Can they also prevent, altogether, the various manipulations 
intrinsic to intervention? Can they, in particular, make it possible for all 
participants to relate and interact with each other, free from the fears, 
the prejudices, and the dominating or manipulative designs, which 
generally nip in the bud the genuine forms of participation? Finally, 
there is no doubt that the PAR-related activities have produced—and 
continue to produce—visible and tangible results in particular areas of 
intervention. Yet, is it likely that these results will lead to the wider 
goals of a truly participatory society? Is it not more probable that the 
ongoing processes of cooption will ultimately, often indirectly, help 
refine and reinforce the major design of conventional developers? 


The Meaning of Participation 


To be clear on what we mean by participation, let us consider for a 
moment what participation is not. Although the word literally. means 
“the action or fact of partaking, having or forming part of” (Oxford 
Dictionary), participation is seldom evoked, in the present debate, as an 
intransitive concept. It is almost never used as “the sheer fact or condi- 
tion of sharing in common.” Rather, it is the “of,” or the motives underly- 
ing the will to partake, that defines the concept. As such, interactions 
aimed at violent, destructive, manipulative, or humanly degrading objec- 
tives are not considered as participatory exercises. Similarly, the concept 
is not generally applied to groups brought together only to agree on 
something, especially if that has negative or undesirable connotations. 
Being also perceived as a serious and important activity, a participatory 
exercise is considered useless and counterpurposive if the participants 
are selfcentered persons unable to relate to others, or seeking to join a 
group only to impose their views on others or manipulate them. The 
concept is also never used in the case of mechanical associations of 
things or persons unable to act as free living human beings. Instead, it 
may be said that for most activists and persons with a humanistic world 
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view, participation is viewed as a voluntary and free exercise, among 
responsible adults, to discover together the joys of conviviality, and to 
make the best use cf their abilities—both as individuals and members of 
a larger group—for reaching a more humane and fulfilling life. 
Moreover, participation is intended not only to achieve such a goal, but 
also to foster the very processes leading to it. 

Then, why is it important, at all, to participate in a particular activity? 
In other words, what are the eventual advantages of participation as com- 
pared to nonparticipation? As indicated earlier, the new participatory 
school sees participation as the most relevant way of involving the popu- 
lations in activities concerning their “development,” and a guarantee 
that decisions concerning their lives would be taken in their best inter- 
ests. On the other hand, conventional planners also have come to regard 
participation as a positive help to their work. The controversy over the 
logics and the ethics of participation leads us to yet another question: 
What are the main ingredients of a genuine participatory exercise? 


Quantity or Quality? 


Is the concept of pacticipation served more by the quality of participants or 
the quantity of persons involved in the exercise? The ideal would, indeed, be 
to secure both objectives. Yet, when it comes to choose between the two, 
some tend to prefer the second. Whatever one does on the micro level, they 
believe, is inevitably overshadowed by the macro, which, by definition, 
remains a quantitative phenomenon. For others, this whole concern for the 
macro is nonsense and an illusion. If the participants are totally conditioned, 
inwardly and outwardly divided, or manipulated by forces they are not in a 
position to control or understand, the wider their number and the more 
unpredictably dangerous will be the result. In such cases, the rule of number 
creates more problems than it can solve. 


Inner or Outer Freedom? 


The above dilemma leads to another: Which is more important to a 
participatory activity—the inner or the outer freedom of the partici- 
pants? Here again, says one group, what could be the use of any inner 
freedom if the people concerned were not outwardly free? For 
instance, what if they lived under a terroristic and repressive regime, or 
in a legal-political setup, or under social-cultural or economic condi- 
tions with no chance for anyone to express oneself? Others may reply: 
What about the millions living in a near total absence of inner freedom 
(freedom from fear, prejudices, greed, induced needs, and so on), con- 
ditions that have often ignited and turned into the most deadly forms 
of war and brutality, sometimes even due to a sudden flash of outer 
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freedom? A minimum of outward freedom, they would argue, is indeed 
necessary for any kind of life to manifest itself. But is it right that the 
idea of freedom should continue to be perceived only as a fragmented 
part of its wider totality? Similarly, could a so-called universal freedom 
(based only on rights, laws, or outward conditions) do justice to a real- 
ity that is by far more complex and difficult to apprehend? 


Sensitivity to “What Is” 


A question that remains central to any human activity is: How can we be 
sensitive to “what is”—how can we see and understand the facts of our life 
as clearly and intelligently as possible? This is unavoidably and fundamen- 
tally a personal act. Inner freedom is therefore essential for that individual 
to come out of the dark. Relationship adds another major dimension to it. 
But no one else, and, indeed, no concept, methodology, or theory can see 
or in any way replace the sensitive, inwardly free individual. In actuality, 
dependence on such outside factors tends to dim, if not destroy, that sen- 
sitivity. The corrosive effect of that dependence becomes even greater at 
mass levels. Therefore, is it not more important to focus on the human 
quality of the participants and their sensitivity to facts of life, rather than 
on numbers and concepts, if one is to give participation its full meaning? 


The Question of Means and Resources 


A question often mentioned in participatory projects is that of means and 
resources. But, here again, are these really so important as some claim 
they are? In any case, a clear distinction needs to be made between the 
means and resources that the participants are in a position to control, and 
those that tend ultimately to control them. 


The Questions on Means and Ends 


Conventional planners and developers are not really preoccupied by all 
the above questions. What they are interested in is, basically, that practi- 
cal and realistic forms of participation would give development the 
facelifting operation it needs. PAR and other participatory groups, on 
the contrary, realize the importance of these questions, although some 
of the philosophical aspects of the questions may seem to be of sec- 
ondary importance even to them in their daily work. For them, the spe- 
cific issues, such as dialogue, empowerment, the search for new blends 
of knowledge, and conscientization, seem to be key to all others. 

This position leaves us with two basic questions, which we shall try to 
explore. Are these keys really the right ones for opening the right 
doors? And, even if they are, can all the well-intentioned efforts 
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invested in the process bring about the expected radical changes, 
considering that the wider reality remains what it is? In other words, 
assuming that a couple of selected doors are actually opened through 
the proposed activities, would they ultimately lead to the objectives of 
freedom and happiness, as hoped for? 


“We” and “They” in the Participatory Game 


To better understand, let us first identify the actors concerned: “we,” 
the interveners, and “they,” the intervened. In participatory terminol- 
ogy, we insist on the necessity to perceive all the actors concerned as 
subjects and coactors, but things do not actually happen that way. 
Although we recognize some of our differences with “them,” in terms 
of education, social position, and economic privileges, “we” take pride 
in transcending these, basing our interaction with “them” on the many 
things “we” think we share in common. A first test of awareness would 
be, therefore, to take a fresh look at our differences and commonalities 
as they are, free from the images we have built of “us” and “them.” The 
exercise will show us that neither the commonalities nor the differ- 
ences are what we think they are. They rather represent intellectual 
constructs, often aimed at legitimizing our intervention. 


Commonalities Between “Us” and “Them” 


Let us first look at tke commonalities: 


l. We both are conditioned by our respective pasts, our knowledge 
systems, our memories, our traditions, our beliefs and subcultures, and 
the education we nave received. In short, we both see the world 
through the images we have formed of ourselves and others. We all live 
with the illusions and fears produced by our conditioned minds. 

2. We both think we know, but none of us really does. The knowledge on 
which we totally depend to understand and to act upon the world is, by 
essence, fragmented and limited to only a part of the reality. The fact that 
“we” now belong to a knowledge system that has made unprecedented 
advances in certain particular fields has not at all altered the phenomenon 
that “ours” is still as relative as “theirs.” 

In the meantime, we have all become so dependent on our respec- 
tive knowledge systems, with all their hegemonistic trends and certain- 
ties, that we have lcst our capacity to learn. For different reasons, we 
are no longer able to look at the world and ourselves, free from our 
respective fears, habits, predefined opinions, and judgments. Despite 
the very advanced forms of our technical and scientific knowledge, we 
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continue to live in the dark. The lights we use are nothing but certain- 
ties and illusions, which give us a false feeling of security in the frag- 
mented niches of reality to which we have become accustomed. 

3. The psychological disorders produced by these facts affect us all. 
Our perception of reality is corrupted by the concepts and ideas we con- 
tinue to build on our past experiences. We both are fearful, insecure, 
and impatient. Our fears and habits make us indifferent to the world, to 
others, and to our real self. We look for quick answers to our problems, 
seldom realizing that our conditioned reactions to them do not allow us 
to identify them as they really are. As such, facts we act upon are often 
the symptoms rather than the deeper causes of our sufferings. The gods 
and ideologies we create are meant mainly to provide us with soothing 
illusions, and the exits most suitable to our fears. And the more we put 
our faith in them, the more. they are transfigured into certainties for 
which we are ready to fight. The violence we display in defending our 
causes is then called courage or conviction. Often, it is nothing but the 
very expression of our fears and conditioning. 

4. We both tend to live for a future that has very little to do with what 
will actually happen, for it reflects only the projections into an imagi- 
nary future of our fears and illusions, informed by all the dead, second- 
hand, and fragmentary pictures of the reality produced by our 
respective knowledges. Thus, we all fail to predict the unpredictable, 
which, more than anything else, defines the future. Our urge to escape 
the hardships of the present is so compelling that action, at any rate, 
becomes a fetish and a permanently revived source of illusion. The 
strength of the waves that constantly break up against the illusions we 
have built for our psychological security hardly discourages the com- 
pulsive activist in us..The old and forgotten art of acting, out of sensi- 
tive attention to facts rather than under the blind tyranny of daily 
pressures, seems to us a waste of time and energy. 


Differences Between “Us” and “Them” 


We now come to the real differences separating “them” from “us,” 
the ones we are not always aware of. 


1. The first difference is that we are differently conditioned, even 
though we may think we are not. Many of us have gained a knowledge, 
a know-how and privileges of important potentialities, some of which 
could help us in fostering the quality of our interventions in other peo- 
ple’s lives, and ours as well. In actuality, they have given us only new 
materials for building a more sophisticated image of ourselves. Namely, 
many of us have come to really believe that our education has made us 
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more conscientized than the uneducated, to such an extent that we are 
able to conscientize them. 

Some of us, in the PAR crowd, express this superiority by the very fact 
that we do recognize and respect the validity of traditional knowledge, 
whereas nobody else does. On the other hand, the objective superiority 
we feel we have in the fields of our competence gives us the moral respon- 
sibility, if not a mission, to intervene, with a view to change them. While 
some of us “feel bad” about this, we are nonetheless convinced that after 
all, we happen to know more, and they do not, for the simple reason that 
we are more educeted. Consequently, we could and should change or 
develop them, in one way or another. The fact is that they never think so. 
And we seldom draw any lesson from this important difference. 

2. As arule, we the interveners, think we have the answers to the problems 
of the intervened: some of us because we have no doubt as to the efficiency 
of our professional competence; some, more humble and participatory, 
because we assume zhat, through PAR or other methodologies initiated by 
us, we will either find the answers or ultimately convince the other that ours 
is right. The hypothesis is never imagined that none of us could have those 
answers, as none might have yet put the right questions. 

Moreover, the right response to any problem is, for us, an immediate 
and visible action, able to produce a tangible result, no matter what the 
aftereffects of that action are when we no longer are there. Once a situ- 
ation is duly problematized, it is unimaginable for us not to take any 
action; it would be a shame to be accused of favoring inaction. Even if 
we are inwardly convinced that a proposed action will only create 
greater problems, we prefer to undertake it rather than lose the image 
of our efficacy in action. We are never impressed by the historical fact 
that the oppressed have not always been well served by spectacular or 
dramatic actions, atmed only at providing them with an illusory relief. 

This is one of the reasons why we always resent people’s resistance to 
any of our actions. Whenever we encounter such forms of resistance, 
on behalf of persons whom we seek to educate, to conscientize, or to 
change; we are seldom ready to perceive them as possibly representing 
some form of wisdom. Armed with our respective ideologies, we 
attribute the reasons, instead, to such factors as their primitive con- 
sciousness, their lack of education, their traditional beliefs and behav- 
iors, or their inability to understand the complexity of modern life. 
And, more often than not, we tend to use strangely participatory forms 
of manipulation in order to convince them that we are right. 

In short, we assume that we know who “we” are, who “thev” are, and 
what can and should be done to change “them” for the better. “They” 
never make such assumptions. Because of that, it seldom comes to our 
mind that perhaps we need to change, more than anyone else. The world 
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would be in much better shape, indeed, were we to realize that such a 
change should be the first and the most important point on our agenda. 


These comments take us back to the question: How far can participa- 
tory exercises organized according to a particular methodology (in our 
case, PAR) bring about changes that would be fundamentally different 
from those pursued by development? Can these affect the basic facts, 
eventually leading to radical changes in human condition? 

Changes in the outer, material conditions of certain target populations 
can indeed be realized, in specifically chosen areas. That is what develop- 
ment has precisely done, and continues to do, in many fields of human 
endeavor. PAR and other similar movements are, no doubt, in a much bet- 
ter position to achieve even better results, in a more cost-effective and 
humanized fashion. Yet, the more participatory, or people-oriented, 
approach of PAR cannot basically alter the fact that, similar to development, 
it seeks only to improve some of the outer, fragmented aspects of reality, dis- 
regarding their close relationship with the inner world of the people living 
that reality. As such, it also leaves no room for the regeneration of the 
actor’s inner world so crucial to that end. As such, it is illusory to imagine 
that it will be able to overcome the major obstacles to radical change, only 
because its action is based on more adequate forms of participation. 

Let us not forget that development started also, in a way, as a “partici- 
patory challenge” to colonialism at the national level. Considering that 
colonial rule had never associated the populations with decisions con- 
cerning their lives, development proposed a new concept, based on 
similar principles of democratic participation, selfdetermination, and, 
in many cases, “people’s power.” But as the proposed changes were 
intended only to alter the outer aspects of reality, development found 
itself ultimately coopted by the very forces which it had originally tried 
to destroy. The analogy may appear too farfetched; yet, for those 
amongst us who really care, the matter is worth bearing in mind. 

It is difficult, indeed, in a society of conditioned persons, to bring about 
genuine forms of free participation and interaction and, at the same time, 
avoid violence and manipulation. Also, the design to bring about new 
forms of human relationship and radical transformation by acting only on 
the other manifestations of life is very unrealistic, if not impossible. 

To add to the points already mentioned, we discuss.here some of the diffi- 
culties intrinsic to “participatory” approaches. Several other difficulties must 
also be considered. 


On Dialogue 


Dialogue is, no doubt, a most decisive instrument in the genuine pro- 
cess of social and individual transformation, yet no methodology alone 
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is able to realize the kind of horizontal, open-ended, and free dialogue 
so much a part of the Freirian school. Dialogue is never innocent. As 
the participating actors are seldom inwardly free, those who dispose of 
such instruments of power as ideology, knowledge, education, or per- 
sonal charisma are tempted, sooner or later, to use them for manipula- 
tive purposes. The fact that their intentions may be pure, moral, or 
revolutionary only changes the nature of the manipulation. 


On Knowledge 


The PAR group’s assumption that their approach produces a new kind of 
liberating knowledge, “in such a way that the dominated, under-developed 
societies can articulate their own socio-political position on the basis of 
their own values ar.d capacities,” cannot be accepted at face value. 
Although the group admits that all knowledge systems carry a number of 
“values” and “biases,”!® it does not seem to extend that truth to the new 
knowledge it wants tc bring about. Neither does it seem to apply to the tra- 
ditional or local knowledge. Moreover, it is believed that a new, revolution- 
ary, or total scientific knowledge(!) can be developed,!” on the assumption 
that the change agenis are trained to learn from the people, rather than to 
impose on them their own knowledge system. 

In reality, the interactions are never as innocent as they are planned to be. 
The “illiterate” and the “uneducated” are, more than once, reminded that 
they are equal to the -rainers, and engaged in colearning processes with the 
latter. The reminder is, however, to make them gracefully accept the evi- 
dence that certain forms of knowledge (the ones detailed by the change 
agent) are more relevant to modern reality than others. However, is not the 
very predefined intention of blending two different forms of existing knowl- 
edge somehow a denial of genuine learning processes? Does not learning 
imply, in the first place, that no one really knows, and that reality is to be dis- 
covered together, free from all the corruptive and manipulative influences of 
established knowledge systems? 


On Power 


A third basic difficulty; intrinsic to many participatory ideologies, is 
related to the concept of power. The very notion of empowerment,'8 a 
key element in the new participatory approach, is questionable on 
many grounds. When A considers it essential for B to be empowered, A 
assumes not only thet B has no power, but also that A has the secret for- 
mula of a power to which B has to be initiated. 

Yet the fact that people have their own, different forms of power pro- 
vides no basis for the assertion that they have no power. The belief that 
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they should give up their forms of power against others has never been 
validated. On the contrary, the historical record suggests that whenever 
B has been empowered according to A’s vision of power, this has often 
served to transform B into a new tyrant, totally alienated from its own 
life-source power. Moreover, it seems natural that as long as the people 
remain hypnotized by a concept of power as institutionalized violence, 
they are disabled in their creative efforts aimed at cultivating their own 
forms of life-source power. 


On Change Agents 


The notion of “change agents” was introduced mainly as a substitute 
for the professional or expert hired by a development project. The 
intention was to do away—through this new, non-, or aprofessional 
intermediary—with subject/object relationships, to replace the alien 
authority of the outsider with a coactor whose main role was to act as a 
catalyst in an endogenous process of self-regeneration. Yet, here again, 
just as the development establishment has quietly but surely coopted 
participation, is there not a high risk that the change agent may be 
gradually teleguided into following the steps of the old expert? To what 
extent would it be possible to stop such a trend, which likely might turn 
this agent into a naive but militant barefoot developer, doing the same 
job with a more human face but perhaps with less professional compe- 
tence? These questions deserve a deeper examination of the actual role 
of change agents in the process of social transformation. 

Technical, outward changes, addressing particular situations, require 
qualified and trained persons. But the nondirectional, open-ended pro- 
cesses of change take place, in real life, as a result of events, encounters, 
and insights that alone or together cause, in each particular case, the 
release of creative energies, thereby prompting a person to go through 
the desired changes. It is in this sense that everyone is always potentially 

` one’s own agent of change. The concept of a change agent, acting from 
without, implies that such nondirectional, spontaneous processes are 
not enough. In other words, change is too serious a matter to be left in 
everybody’s hand; particularly trained and conscientized persons should 
be given both the authority and the responsibility of intervening in 
other people’s lives, assisting them to “critically reflect upon, analyse 
and understand the socio-economic reality in which they live.”'® 

No doubt, each community harbors a number of gifted persons who 
are more instrumental than:others in the creation of that community’s 
culture. These persons, who have learned to master particular qualities 
of heart and mind, are also in a position to cultivate the possibilities of 
change and self-discovery, generally dormant in the average people. 
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Grassroots movements of exceptional importance have owed many of 
their achievements to the presence, within them, of such gifted per- 
sons, In Asia, the Gandhian, the Chipko,”° and the Swadhyaya*! move- 
ments are examples of the ways such inspiring agents intereact with less 
inspired persons. To the author’s knowledge, in none of these move- 
ments has there been any attempt to give the agents a_professional or 
social status, nor to submit them systematically to special training pro- 
grams so as to confer such status on them. 

The production ard dissemination of such change agents on a mass level 
could well be prompted by generous intentions, or macroreasons. Yet, expe- 
rience shows that such designs often produce opposite results. The many 
sensitive and delicate human factors, which often converge into igniting the 
sparks necessary to such interactions, cannot simply be reproduced en 
masse. They need the right persons in the right place, a particular type of 
relationship amongst the persons involved, and a host of other conditions. 

If these conditions are not respected, who guarantees that such change 
agents would not ultimately be used to carry to areas yet untouched by the 
conventional developers the values and biases of an alienating knowledge, 
together with their own political and ideological conditionings? On another 
level, when ambitious and power-thirsty persons with Dositions of influence 
and authority are thus parachuted in small rural areas, is it not likely that 
they would produce other, sometimes more dangerous, types of problems??? 

Is it possible to realize the participatory ideal by removing only the political 
and physical obstacles to participation? Or, would not the purpose be better 
served by reexamining the phenomenon in a totally different context, one in 
which the outer and the inner obstacles to genuine forms of cooperation and 
relationship would cease to be separated from each other? In that context, 
could participation be perceived, eventually, as an intransitive movement, and 
only another expression of being-asrelating? That would, indeed, raise the 
question of whether it is at all possible for us, the interveners, to create a partic- 
ipatory society of a substantially different kind. In other words, is it possible for 
us, as conditioned as we all are, to stop acting under the haunting influence of 
our fears, prejudices, :deological certainties, and illusions? And if so, how could 
we learn to relate to others in a meaningful way, to be sensitive to the world 
around us, to discover our limits and possibilities, to respond with intelligence 
_ and wisdom to what is, and to act upon our reality as free and responsible per- 
sons? This section prcbes deeper into some of these questions. 


On the Art of Observation 


Observation has always been, in all cultures, the main foundation for 
learning and acting. Its role in the genesis of the present scientific civi- 
lization in the north is better known to everyone. Yet, just as fast-food 
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shops and technology are gradually substituting themselves for the old 
art of cooking and eating, dependence on ready-made packages of 
knowledge is eroding our natural gift of learning by observing. 

Observation means total attention to every manifestation of the real- 
ity in and around us. It is to listen with care and attention to things and 
people, a sensitivity that develops, in the first place, as one learns how 
to observe one’s own thoughts and attitudes. It is to look at “what is,” 
directly, and, as much as possible, free from the ideas, prejudices, and 
images that tend to distort it. It is a selfless, compassionate act, aimed at 
understanding the truth, not an attempt to use it for preconceived pur- 
poses. Only such a quality of observation develops relationship. 


On Relationship 


Genuine relationship does not represent the sum of conditioned, repetitive 
interactions taking place among persons sharing only a defined physical 
space and brought together by chance. As such, not all people belonging to 
constituted national and economic groups, or even communities and fami- 
lies, necessarily relate to each other. Such social entities may sometimes pro- 
vide a fertile ground on which their members may relate, but they tend also, 
more rather than less, to create superficial relationships based either on 
mutual need and usage; on fear-born religious, political, or cultural creeds; 
or on a certain conditioned idea of community life. As such, social entities 
are generally a cause of violence and division. Communion, which is the 
essence of relationship, ceases when one seeks only to use another for one’s 
needs, physically or psychologically. 

Relationship is the opposite of these superficial relations. It is the mirror in 
which one can see oneself as one is. And one cannot see oneself that way if one 
approaches it with a conclusion, an ideology, or with condemnation or justifi- 
cation. For this kind of relationship to flower, it is also essential to understand 
its crucial place in the processes leading to freedom, at both the individual and 
collective levels. Relationship can help people to observe, to listen, to be atten- 
tive and alert, and to understand one another. Inability to relate leads people 
to run away from their reality, through meaningless, irrelevant, and energy- 
wasting activities. It causes them to develop only patterns of participation, 
which produce nothing but superficial forms of relationship, sometimes 
breeding more violence, resistance, and conflict. It cannot bring about organic 
forms of participation, intrinsic to genuine relationship. 


On Self-Discovery 


As an individual learns to observe and to enter into relationships with 
the world around, that individual starts the journey toward self-discov- 
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ery and freedom. The attentive observer no longer walks or lives in the 
dark. To express it more accurately, one’s awakened intelligence allows 
one to see, even in the dark. One starts to perceive, for the first time, 
the fears and the illusions that have transformed one into an object of 
one’s own self-image, endlessly repeating routine acts. The myths, the 
half-truths, and the conditioned reflexes that have helped form that 
image start falling apart. The image is shattered from within as one 
recovers one’s free, living “I.” 

The same is true of human formations, as convivial relationships and 
collective observations lead them to rediscover themselves as living 
entities. Processes of self-discovery allow a group to listen more criti- 
cally to its own past and present, no longer caged in the dead images of 
a community, an ethnicity, or a nation. They help separate the wheat 
from the chaff of traditions. They allow the group to recognize, without 
fear or prejudice, the good and the bad aspects of new cultures and 
influences to whica it is exposed. The notion of cultural identity can 
thus be freed from its presently dichotomic connotations. The differ- 
ences between the organic and the psychological or cultural forms of 
conditioning.are also perceived with greater clarity. Awareness of these 
differences helps people to strengthen the deeper roots of their cul- 
ture, those defining the very quality and limits of their regenerative 
“sap.” Similarly, it helps them to critically assess, and cope with, the 
influences that may thwart the dynamics and the free flow of that sap, 
regardless of their Srigins in time and space. 


On Action 


We live in a world in which “taking action” has become a compulsive 
need. However, the actions that presently shape our destiny are mostly 
the products of alienated, chattering minds, frightened by the immen- 
sity of problems they are unable to confront as they are. Yet, the fear of 
losing one’s image. either as a professional (scientist, expert, politician, 
activist, and so on) or a good or socially committed human being, lends 
one always to take visible actions with immediate, tangible results, 
aimed at impressing one’s constituencies. 
No doubt, the appalling world we live in makes it imperative for any sen- 
sitive person to act in every way, and at all levels, where acting represents 
the only “right” way to be and to relate. But to act that way is totally differ- 
ent from the compulsive need of the modern “man of action,” or the 
“plans of action” appropriate to assistance or development organizations, 
which are a total, compassionate, and creative response to life, precisely 
free from the fears and the pressures peculiar to modern “actomania.” 
Actomania draws its essence from the same energy intrinsic to love and cre- 
ation. And, being the very expression of living and relating, it also creates, 
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indeed, its own methodology, as the action flowers, constantly adapting 
itself to the changing realities it addresses. No methodology, per se, can 
ever produce this type of action. 


On the Nature and Scope of Activities 


Processes of self-discovery and action in relationship require little 
physical means, yet they require tremendous energy and a sense of 
deep commitment to life—to one’s own and to others’. These pro- 
cesses do not result from decisions made by others and from outside. 
Neither can they flourish in the context of large anonymous masses. By 
contrast, when only two or three persons genuinely relate to each 
other, they already begin to transform the world, including, possibly, 
those masses. Thus, long-term and serious processes of social and indi- 
vidual transformation are, essentially, the work of small groups of indi- 
viduals awakened to the world to which they relate—individuals who 
have realized clearly that no one can pretend to solve any human prob- 
lem without first putting one’s own house in order; individuals who 
have become aware that cleaning one’s front doorstep is, at one and 
the same time, a joy, a necessity, and the first step in the direction of 
the only possible and right action open to that individual. 


Concluding Remarks 


Altogether, the political and physical obstacles to participation are, no 
doubt, important to remove. But it is equally important that, through 
public or private actions aimed at removing those obstacles, new spaces 
of freedom be created for the oppressed and the discriminated to use 
the existing means of power for nonviolent and liberating purposes. 
Yet, it would be naive to think that outer or macrochanges could ever, 
per se, lead a society toward the participatory ideal defined in the sec- 
ond part of this article; that is, a convivial society of free human beings. 
There is, also, no reason to believe that participation, per se, can foster 
the types of relationship, self-discovery, and action required for the 
flowering of such a society. 

The so-called microworld is, in actuality, composed of highly diverse, 
autonomous, and complex universes of its own. It is equally true that the 
latter are inevitably affected, in one way or the other, by the wider 
macroworld in which they are inserted. The interactions between the two 
worlds do not, however, obey the mechanical, causal, automatic, and uni- 
versal patterns. As such, a highly repressive macroregime may, in time, 
prepare the ground for deeper processes or self-discovery in relation- 
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ship. The contrary has also been witnessed, and more democratic/devel- 
opmentalist regimes have succeeded in subtly “integrating” in processes 
of economic growth, certain grassroots movements that had initially 
been self-reliant. As a result, these movements were nipped in the bud, 
losing forever their original momentum toward creative self-discovery. 

Another fact is often left in the dark. Outer, “macro” conditions, in all 
human society, are evolving and changing, according to their own 
dynamics and contradictions. Technological, political, and other outer 
socioeconomic conditions are improved in one place through violent 
revolutions, and in another through democratic processes. As part of 
these events, Third World countries, using the contradictions and hege- 
monic trends of present international power-politics, will most probably 
be affected by the development model, regardless of the democratic, 
the repressive, or even the terroristic nature of their own macropower 
systems. These outward changes will also, inevitably, be followed by 
unpredictable events, some favoring, others discouraging the appear- 
ance of greater spaces of freedom for the various actors of change. 

Grassroots populations have learned to live with those outward 
macrochanges, as they continue to do with the macroelements, which, in 
nature, sometimes bring them good weather and rains, sometimes earth- 
quakes, floods, and droughts. As long as they continue to learn, they will 
also succeed, most likely, to develop the inner qualities (and the outer 
skills) they need to cope with the everchanging macroelements. 

A major lesson they have all learned in the process is that time and, 
indeed, very important means, often beyond their life-time possibilities, 
are needed to witness a substantial change in the outer macroconditions, 
But it is quite possible, desirable, and necessary for every person and one’s 
immediate human “family” or community to cultivate and strengthen 
those inner and endogenous qualities necessary to cope with outer condi- 
tions as they change. To relate to one another, within the limits of one’s 
horizons, and hence, to participate in the efforts aimed at increasing one’s 
possibilities of selfreliance and conviviality, has thus been the most natural 
way of living for all extended human families or communities. 

For these very reasons, all societies, particularly the “traditional” ones, 
have been, and remain, participant. None of them needs to be trained or 
initiated by outsiders or professionals to the “secret” formulas of modern 
participation. This leaves us, still, with a major question: What causes one 
to participate—an outer or an inner authority or motive? And, in so doing, 
is the participant prompted by need, greed, insecurity, fear, interest, fame, 
power over others, or some other factors, or is there no motive or objective 
for the participant’s caring, other than the inner necessity for one to relate 
to others as a sensitive human being? 

Assuming that people’s participation is basically prompted by good 
motives, the PAR and other participatory groups are essentially seeking 
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to bring about a more democratic atmosphere with the people con- 
cerned for these motives to be harmonized, and possibly, to serve the 
objectives of a development “with a human face.” They think that new 
forms of group interactions and processes of conscientization, of 
empowerment, of knowledge creation, among others, can highly 
improve both the content and the direction of participation. Their pro- 
posed methodology is intended to—and does indeed—facilitate the 
common search for new elements of change along the same lines. As 
the approach does not at all touch upon the deeper question of human 
conditioning, which defines people’s ultimate reasons to participate, it 
remains basically an attempt at improving the modalities of participa- 
tion, always within the old transitive paradigm. 

The most sensitive questions explored in this article. remain, thus, 
hardly touched by the PAR groups: Can participation, or any superfi- 
cial, outwardly organized form of relationship or cooperation, change, 
in any serious way, a society of persons who have psychologically 
remained the same; that is, persons who, for their own, sometimes 
understandable, reasons, remain violent, fearful, greedy, and indiffer- 
ent to each other? If nothing can affect this fact, is it not likely that par- 
ticipation (as development, as education, as nationhood, and as many 
other colonizing concepts of our time) would be ultimately coopted 
and used, in the framework of still more sophisticated and “civilized” 
forms of violence, division, and indifference? On another level, is any 
particular methodology alone able to actually change the psychological 
reasons for which people do or do not participate? Or, is it not more 
realistic to accept the fact that such methodologies can change, at best, 
only the external, superficial reasons, the objectives pursued by the 
participants, also submitting them to more democratic rules? 

These questions may appear discouraging to the activist. Yet it is per- 
haps time to bear them in mind. It serves no one to make a new fetish 
out of participation, only because nonparticipatory development has 
failed in every way. To do so will be to create yet another illusion. 

A participation, planned in advance, to serve a particular cause, exter- 
nal to the deeper psychological reasons prompting it, is, by definition, 
served from its living source. It can foster only chattering, frantic activism 
or, at best, social, political, or economic purposes of very secondary 
importance. It is, ultimately, a dead tool. And as such, it is inevitably 
bound to fall into the hands of the highest bidder on the power market. 
It can never serve freedom, self-discovery, or creative action. 

The essence of the participatory dream, dear to our modern mendi- 
cants, resides in the truly observing and compassionate individual who 
has learned to relate to facts and to other human beings, free from fears, 
illusions, images, and colonizing concepts, which prevent the mind from 
seeing reality as it is. As such, any transitive form of participation—that is, 
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interested participation—becomes destructive of the intrinsic act of relat- 
ing. The latter is not a moral duty or an obligation to anonymous others. 
It is a joyful necessity for one to live as a human being. 

To live that way requires, indeed, a tremendous energy, intelligence, 
and sensitivity, and above all, an unusual inner freedom, particularly in 
a world where the mediatized hegemony of authoritative and attractive 
concepts is systemacically corrupting people’s faculty of perception. It 
implies that one questions endlessly one’s own motives, attitudes, 
beliefs, ways of life, habits, traditions, and thought processes. And to 
question is not to ke pathologically skeptical about everything; it only 
means to be critically self-aware and yet passionately compassionate. By 
fully participating in the world, such a person becomes not only one’s 
own change agent, but one who, by the same token, changes the world. 

The last, but indeed not the least, question is now in the reader’s 
mind: How “real” and “common” are such unique and beautiful 
human seeds? And if such seeds do exist at all, is it possible that, thanks 
to some man-made conditions, they grow and multiply to become 
forests eventually? Is it conceivable that such agents of self-change 
develop into a quar-titatively substantial force as well? 

The answers to this question, if any, merit a new article, of at least the same 
length. Yet the following hints based on the observation of a couple of recent 
significant grassroots movements are offered, in conclusion, as modest food 
for thought. Although rare, many such persons can be found who are relat- 
ing to and acting with others, without any peculiar motive or self-interest. 
Rather than a particular methodology, perhaps a special spiritual quality? in 
relating to the worlc transforms them into sources of inspiration to others. 
Finally, the relationships and the very presence of this small group of persons 
produce a staggering contagion of intelligence and creativity. To say more on 
the subject is premature at this stage. 


Notes 


1. Mendicant is used here in its old religious sense. The controversy that led 
Gérard d’Abeville to launch his notorious attacks on Saint Thomas could be 
compared today to the differences between the new change agents and the 
hard-line development planners and programmers. Like d’Abeville, the latter 
believe that a “professional,” self-respecting institution should know what the 
people want and how to meet their needs, before they have even discovered 
them. Public funds are too precious to be left in the hands of irresponsible or, 
worse, “underdevelaped” people. In contrast, the new participatory agents 
seem to follow the old mendicants in their belief that true charity consists in a 
conversatio inter pauperes (a dialogue or intercourse with the poor), rather than a 
liberalitas erga pauperes (condescension over the poor). See Michel Mollat, Etudes 
sur l'histoire de la pauvreté (Paris: Publication de la Sorbonne, Série Etude, Tome 
8, 1974), p. 156. 
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2. R. S. McNamara, “Address to the Board of Governors,” address delivered 
to the World Bank, Washington, D.C., September 25, 1972, p. 8 

3. “Amoeba” or “plastic” words were coined by Uwe Pérksen and Ivan Illich. 
They describe words that modern jargon uses like plastic pieces of toys for all 
purposes; they mean nothing and everything. As they are totally severed from 
the culture, the space-time, and the context to which they originally belonged, 
they can very well serve manipulative purposes. Development, sexuality, 
resource, problem, identity, welfare, process, and communication are examples 
of such words identified by Pérksen. See Uwe Porksen, Plastikwörter Die Sprache 
einer internationalen Diktatur (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1988), especially page 41, 
which contains a list of such words. 

4. Sheldon Annis, “The Next World Bank? Financing Development from the 
Bottom Up,” Grassroots Development 11(No. 1, 1987):25. 

5. Annis, note 4, pp. 25-26. 

6. Ibid., p. 26. 

7. On the fast-growing interest in the NGOs by both the private funding orga- 
nizations and governments of capitalist countries, see Majid Rahnema, “NGOs, 
Sifting the Wheat from the Chaff,” Development, Society for International 
Development (No. 3, 1985):68~71. 

8. Andrew Turton, Production, Power and Participation in Rural Thailand 
(Geneva: UNRISD, 1987), p. 12. 

9. Other definitions are sampled in Turton’s presentation (Turton, note 8, p. 
12). A first one suggests “the need to bridge what is perceived to be a communica- 
tion gap between the people and the state.” Another gives priority to “creating bet- 
ter access or mechanisms for receiving new inputs into a more or less unchanged 
local political and economic structure, or of allowing for some satisfaction of basic 
or felt needs.” A third places emphasis “misleadingly,” in Turton’s terms, “on the 
decentralization of power which often results in increasing the participation of 
existing local power holders.” For Turton, these definitions, although eventually 
leading to some beneficial outcome, are all limited and partial. 

10. See Matthias Stiefel and Marshall Wolfe, “The Quest for Participation,” 
UNRISD mimeographed preliminary report, June 1984, p. 12. The authors indicate 
that, for them, “the central issue of popular participation has to do with power, exer- 
cised by some people over the people, and by some classes over other classes, . . . 
Closely linked to this focussing on power is the notion of the ‘excluded’ and the deci- 
sion to focus on their struggles for increased participation.” Having stated that partic- 
ipation can be “viewed as an encounter between the excluded and those social forces, 
values and ideologies that maintain their exclusion,” they had come up with the 
“working definition” quoted in the main text of the paper. 

11. Orlando Fals Borda, Knowledge and People’s Power (New Delhi: Indian 
Social Institute, 1988), p. 2. 

12. For a more elaborate discussion on the concepts of power and empower- 
ment in relation with grassroots movements, see Majid Rahnema, “Power and 
Regenerative Processes in Micro-Spaces,” International Social Science Journal (no. 
117, August 1988), a UNESCO publication. 

13. Fals Borda, note 11, p. 5. 

14. Ibid., p. 32. 

15. Paolo Freire, Cultural Action for Freedom (Harmonsworth: Penguin 
Books:1975), pp. 57—71. 

16. According to Orlando Fals Borda, “Any science as a cultural product has 
a specific human purpose and therefore implicitly carries those biases and val- 
ues which scientists hold as a group.” Fals Borda, note 11, p. 93. 
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17. See Fals Borda, note 11, p. 88, where he states, “Academic knowledge 
combined with popular knowledge and wisdom may give as a result a total sci- 
entific knowledge of a revolutionary nature (and perhaps a new paradigm), 
which destroys the previous unjust class monopoly.” ; 

18. Rahnema, note 12, pp. 364-367. 

19. Harsh Sethi, Refocussing Praxis, report of the UNU-UNDP Interaction 
Programme for Senior Action Researchers in South Asia, India, 1987, p. 52. 

20. The Chipko movement (literally meaning the people who hug the trees) 
is the modern expression of an older movement said to have started 250 years 
ago in a village in the desert area of Rajasthan. Amrita Devi, its first leader, was 
a young girl who had been taught to love and protect trees, as one of the 
twenty-nine tenets of her Vishnoi faith. When the Maharaja of Jodhpur sent his 
men to cut the trees around her village in order to build a palace, Amrita and 
her friends opposed them by hugging the trees. As a result, more than 350 peo- 
ple, mostly women, were chopped by the axe men. The tragedy so upset the 
Maharaja that he decided to stop the operations. The present Chipko move- 
ment began in the early 1960s by a group of young social workers from 
Northern Uttar Pradesh, all devoted to Gandhian ideals. In the 1970s, they 
were forced into confrontation with commercial interests. Today, they consti- 
tute a powerful grassroots movement. They address local problems in full 
awareness of their ecological and wider macrodimensions. The movement has 
initiated an Indian law now forbidding the felling of trees growing 1500 meters 
and more above sea -evel, in the entire Himalayan range. The movement is 
largely sustained and animated by women. See Vandana Shiva and J. 
Bandyopadhyay, “The Evolution, Structure and Impact of the Chipko 
Movement,” Mountain Research and Development 6 (no. 2, 1986):132-142. 

21. Swachyaya, literally meaning self-knowledge or self-discovery, is quite a 
large grassroots movement, now mainly covering Gujarat and Maharashtra 
provinces in India. Although the number of people involved in the movement is 
estimated to be over three million, and the social and economic activities under- 
taken by its members have changed the lives of thousands of communities, it is 
less known in the developed world. The movement has almost no structure, no 
program, no methodology, and even no registered member or administrative 
setup, in the conventional sense. It looks, rather, like a huge family (in Hindi, 
parivar, as it is actually called by the Swadhyayi), inspired by its founder 
Pandurang Athwale Shastri, affectionately called Dada, or the “elder brother.” 
Dada, a 68-year-old Brahmin scholar of Bombay, who does not have any formal 
education, thought of the movement (he calls it a “stream”) thirty-five years ago. 
But as he did not believe in any kind of directed intervention, he waited almost 
ten to fifteen years for his ideas on self-discovery to be realized by the first inter- 
ested villages. The basic idea underlying the whole movement is related to an 
old Hindu belief that there is a god in each person. To discover and to relate to 
that inner god is the xey to one’s liberation, for that discovery gives one all the 
strength needed in life. Self-reliance is therefore not only a moral attitude, but a 
direct consequence of the power derived from the constant interaction with that 
inner god. One of the most original and interesting features of Swadhyaya is 
that it has succeeded in generating even great material wealth, outside the eco- 
nomic paradigm. With no assistance from any outside source, it is said already to 
have economic assets estimated to be over one billion rupees. There is little 
material, in English, on Swadhyaya. Two scholars of the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, Ramashray Roy and R. K. Srivastava, are preparing a book 
on the subject for the United Nations University. 
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22. The situation reported by Orlando Fals Borda in Puerto Tejada (and the 
People’s Civic Movement of Northern Cauca, which grew into a political front 
as a result of the local PAR experiences in 1978) is worth mentioning. Here, 
the dogmas carried by the change agents were those of the “vanguard left from 
which most of the cadres were drawn.” The movement, which started as a popu- 
lar one, suffered greatly “from the unexpected self-sufficiency of some of the 
founding cadres who, perhaps overacting, began to create difficulties and 
impose their views at all costs on the meetings. The movement no longer 
belonged to the people and became an arena for Byzantine conflicts at the 
individual and group levels. The movement became a vested interest created 
from above and from outside the people’s base organizations” (Fals Borda, 
note 16, p. 42). Anisur Rahman makes interesting comments on the “new 
forms of domination over the masses” by the vanguard party approach. See his 
thoughtful article, “The Theory and Practice of Participatory Action Research,” 
in Orlando Fals Borda, The Challenge of Social Change (New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 1985), pp. 107-133. 

23. Short of a better word, “spiritual” has been used, here, to express the 
qualities described in the last part of this article: sensitivity, the art of seeing 
and listening to the world (the inner and the outer), without the “me” con- 
stantly interfering in the process; the ability to relate to others and to do and 
act, without any particular “plan” or ulterior motive; and indeed those basic 
qualities of love, compassion, and goodness, now so rare in monetized societies. 
It matters little whether one has a religious, an atheistic, or a scientific mind. 
For a spiritual person, human beings, in their relations both with each other 
and with nature, are not instigated by only material, economic, and worldly 
interests. There is a “sacred” dimension to their lives which transcends those, 
giving a meaning to such awesome phenomena as life, death, love, beauty, and 
perhaps the gods or the god in which they believe. As such, the spiritual person 
fully understands and empathizes with people’s sufferings and concern for 
material or worldly things. Yet, he does not believe that the answer to such 
problems can be provided only through outward interventions of a material 
and fragmented nature. Individuals and groups who are aware of the spiritual 
and sacred dimension in them are in a much better position to find more intel- 
ligent and holistic answers. Free from the limitations of the egocentric mind, 
they can go to the heart of problems and take the right action without chatter- 
ing and philosophizing. A religious mind has generally that spiritual quality, 
incompatible with the ritualistic or fanatical belief in a particular religion as 
against another. The spiritual quality cannot coexist with the arrogant scientific 
belief that the world is nothing but matter, that all human affairs can be under- 
stood and properly managed through science, and that no phenomenon is of 
interest that cannot be scientifically validated. 
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Special Feature 


The Constitutional Promotion of 
Human Rights in Eastern Europe 


Radmila Nakarada* 


Society is infinitely more complex than we can express through our 
theories, educated pessimism, and romantic hopes. Life often chal- 
lenges our theoretical confidence, based on elaborate analyses, and 
confirms our half-thought, cautiously articulated intuition. Life demon- 
strates the limits of our knowledge, the relativity of even undeniable 
values, and the play of forces from the past that incomprehensibly 
undermine the intentions of the present. 

Against the background of scientific breakthroughs—almost unimag- 
inable accumulations of knowledge—a strong feeling prevails that basic, 
fundamental questions remain unanswered. Furthermore, in spite of all 
our knowledge, there seems to be an insurmountable discrepancy 
between our insights and the results of our actions. Unintended conse- 
quences transform even the best intentions into their opposites. 

Just when we explain to ourselves that a more rational direction of 
development is evolving in a society, an unpredicted regression, an 
involution, occurs. Just when we convince ourselves that some societies 
are hopelessly static and irreversibly petrified, unprecedented changes 
and radical reforms are initiated. 

In one moment the character of the political system is the obstacle to 
change; in anothez the economic crisis is a grave hindrance to political 
democratization. In one moment constitutionalism is of no relevance 
for the functioning of reality due to the type of political power, in 
another its irrelevance stems from the type of powerlessness of the soci- 
ety. In the first case, it is suspended by the arbitrary interpretations in 
the function of political domination; in the second, by disintegrative 
tendencies, the urresolvable conflicts life produces. 

We assume that dramatic economic/political problems are directly 
and exclusively the result of an existing political system, only to witness 
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that after its radical dismantling, the same problems are reproduced. 
Some societies seem to be dramatically confronted with problems of 
modernization no matter what political system is installed. 

Social forces and structures of domination, homogenization, and 
automation generate a feeling of human helplessness. And yet, individ- 
ual human action, forms of solidarity, and dramatic sacrifices can unex- 
plainably become sudden energies of change intervening into the 
coldest and harshest reality. 

In other words, social change is as much a mystery as it is a rational 
project. In spite of a number of established regularities related to social 
development, change is uncontrollable. Once initiated, it has a logic of 
its own, producing unpredictable consequences. As desirable as it may 
be, change always entails unevenly distributed social costs and creates 
paradoxes that do not fit existing theoretical codes. The problematic of 
socialism—the fate of its utopian project, the attempts of implementing 
reforms, the status of human rights—in many aspects reflects these 
ambivalences. 


Old Theories 


Just a year or two ago, a discussion of the possible contribution of con- 
stitutionalism to the development of human rights in Eastern Europe 
could easily and coldly be absolved in a few sentences. Within the 
theory of totalitarianism, the answer would be negative, based on its 
interpretation of the inherent nature of the socialist societies. In short, 
the real existing socialist societies are totalitarian—the party state has 
captivated the whole of society and turned it into a monolithic entity. 
The party is the one and only arbiter in all spheres of life, from eco- 
nomic, political, and legal to the sphere of art. The rule of the party 
has been enacted in place of the rule of law. In such a situation, consti- 
tutionalism is a voluntaristic force, an instrument of control and subju- 
gation of the individual in accordance with the power interest of the 
party. Therefore, human rights are incompatible with the nature of the 
system, and they cannot become a determining constitutional principle 
of reality without eradicating the system itself. In other words, these 
societies are petrified and unreformable. Any idea of evolutionary 
change, which would breathe life into rhetorical constitutional norms 
pertaining to human rights, is an agonizing illusion. The road to 
human rights is the collapse of the existing system. 

The understanding of these societies as unmoving, monolithic sys- 
tems, thriving only on a combination of naked and subtle violence, 
with collapse being the only viable form of “social transformation,” is in 
its extremist form an oversimplification but not a complete misreading 
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of reality.! The totalitarian description corresponds to a phase of social 
development (for example, Stalinist) and to some aspects of social life.” 
But it remains insensitive to evolutionary changes of reality and the 
development of its pluralistic features. The theory itself is petrified 
within one image of these societies. Furthermore, the anticipated col- 
lapse may become a reality for some of these societies in the future, but 
not necessarily for all. Due to imposed ideological homogenization, 
insufficient distinction is made between socialist countries, their differ- 
ent cultures, and transformational potential. n 

A more subtle analysis would grant the possibility of constitutional 
promotion of human rights, providing radical changes come about 
within the ruling party and in the society itself. This viewpoint would be 
based on the ambivalent nature of the constitutional order and its 
internal contradictions. Such an analysis would not deny the domina- 
tion of the party, which has ascribed to itself the historical mission of 
creating “New Man” and “New Society” (an insane utopia, according to 
Leszek Kolakowski). In the name of this, it has suspended the rule of 
law, identifying the principles of party rule with principles of justice 
and legality, but in fact depriving the citizens of elemental civil rights. 

Such an analysis would not disregard the discrepancy between gen- 
eral principles of the constitution and those applied in reality. Nor 
would it ignore the internal inconsistencies of the constitution. For 
instance, the constitution proclaims some of the universal democratic 
norms (“all power belongs to the people”) and individual rights (free- 
dom of expression, thought, association), but in their elaboration 
severely limits or suspends them. It does so in accompanying articles of 
the same constitution, or in articles of the penal code in the name of 
protecting collective rights, defining obligations to the state, and build- 
ing communism. As an illustration, freedom of expression is severely 
restricted by Articke 133 of the Yugoslav Penal Code, dealing with hos- 
tile propaganda, and Article 190 of the Soviet Penal Code, dealing with 
the dissemination of slander. Freedom of association is severely limited 
by Article 100 of tne Czechoslovakian Penal Code, dealing with incite- 
ment against the Republic. Furthermore, these restrictive articles are 
usually vague, allowing totally arbitrary interpretations. Under Article 
62 of the Soviet Penal Code, dealing with treason and espionage, many 
have in fact become prisoners of conscience. 

However, while not losing sight of all these features, a more subtle 
analysis would at the same time recognize the evolution in the degree of con- 
sistency between the constitutional order and reality. It would distinguish 
total discrepancy, symbolized in the coexistence of universalistic, human- 
istic norms in the constitution and the Gulag system in reality, from par- 
tial discrepancy, symbolized in constitutional guarantees of social rights 
under state tutorship and severe restrictions of political rights. 
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Furthermore, such an analysis would perceive that the constitutional 
order, besides its repressive function, contains ingredients that can be 
utilized for social transformation. The fact that all Eastern European 
constitutions pay some tribute, albeit rhetorical, to universal, humanis- 
tic, libertarian principles makes possible (1) the constitutional legitima- 
tion of protagonists of democratic changes, and (2) the initiation of 
substantial social changes by demanding the consistent implementa 
tion of these articles. 

With new social energies—pressures from below and reforms from 
above—articles that are at present a meré decoration can come to life. 
Until recently the appearance of effective social energies and reforms 
from above was not considered likely. The following quote illustrates the 
degree of disbelief in the reforms from above: 


On the one hand, the party leadership rejects every demand for 
reform, no matter how clearly formulated it may be (and often sup- 
ported by street demonstrations); it resists all pressure from radical 
groups; it clings desperately to its absolute power. Its main fear is the 
emergence of a reformist caucus inside the party that might sweep 
away the old gang; nothing is farther from the thinking of the New 
Kadarists than the idea of Political reform.” 


New Realities 


Reality has again proceeded contrary to our theoretical assessments. 
The current ferment in some of the socialist societies is making new 
demands on our conception of their nature and the role of constitu- 
tionalism in promoting human rights. It is demanding unambiguous 
acknowledgment that socialist countries are not monolithic as individ- 
ual societies, nor as a bloc. Under the frozen surface, tradition and his- 
torical memory were actively surviving. Under political captivity, an 
immensely transformed social and professional class structure 
emerged, accompanied by the pluralization of interests and conflicts. 
Under the iron curtain, communication with the world was established 
and nurtured. Under the veil of an ideologically homogeneous bloc, 
the existence of different civilizations and cultures—that is, historical 
identities and linkages—are being “discovered,” such as Central East 
European, Euro-Asian, and Balkan. 

Furthermore, the potential for change, the degree of commitment 
to change, as well as its direction and content differ among the existing 
socialist countries. One can distinguish frozen countries, which are 
straining themselves to remain unchanged (East Germany and 
Albania); those that are interested in very limited changes, primarily 
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_ economic ones (Czechoslovakia); those that are undergoing changes in 
retrograde directian (Rumania and China); and those that are attempt- 
ing radical political and economic changes (Soviet Union, Poland, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia). 

A broad range o? orientations exists within the reform-oriented coun- 
tries. In the econcmic sphere, orientations range from shy, moderate 
corrections of the command economy to those demanding the com- 
plete adoption of the mechanisms and institutions of the market econ- 
omy. In the sphere of politics, they range from limited democratization 
to a full transition from a party state to a state of law and parliamentary 
democracy, from restricted pluralization to a full multiparty system, and 
from securing the leading role of the Communist party in spite of politi- 
cal pluralism and competition to allowing the possibility of its stepping 
down from the throne of power and becoming an oppositional party. 

A particular feature of the present situation is the increasing impor- 
tance attached to the constitutional factor by the reformers from above 
and the democratic movements from below. This importance is 
expressed in forceful demands for amending the existing constitution, 
modifying the bylaws, or even completely rewriting the existing constitu- 
tion. These demands are articulated within the framework of political 
reforms. To substantiate this, we will extensively quote original sources: 
“All communist countries are moving toward Cemocratization, free 
expression and individual rights. These processes are painful, but they 
are necessary.” A vear before, in the Resolution of the 19 Conference of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, distinct separation of party 
and state organs, constitutional reform and strict respect of laws and the 
constitution, and the independence of the judiciary were proclaimed as 
the principles of political reform.® 

On the other hand, the Moscow Trust Group has formulated its 
demands in the following manner: 


In our country we consider the following to be essential: 


e irreproachable adherence to the constitutional rights and freedom; 

e changes in the legislative and judicial-executive practices in the 
USSR with the objective of preventing opportunities for persecu- 
tion of people for their convictions; 

e guarantee of the “right to pacifism,” that is establishment of alter- 
native civilian service for persons who are unable, for reasons of 
conscience, to serve in the army.’ 


In Poland, Adar: Michnik voices these demands in the following manner: 


The point is tha: as citizens, we in the democratic opposition don’t want to 
be treated any longer as children or slaves. The basic principle of the anti- 
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feudal movement was human rights, the idea that everyone has rights 
equal to those of the monarch. That’s what we also want. We want every- 
body to enjoy the same rights as Jaruzelski, secured by the rule of laws 


At the same time, during a Central Committee session of the PUWP 
(Polish United Workers’ Party), Jaruzelski expounded the transforma- 
tion ef the Polish system into “socialist parliamentary democracy and 
civil society,” introducing in April 1989 the constitutional division of 
legislative, executive, and judiciary power.® Similarly, the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers party had in March 
1989 formulated its program of political reform: establishing a truly 
legal state, introducing representative democracy, placing the decisions 
concerning armed forces beyond everyday political struggles, reinforc- 
ing constitutionally a multiparty system, extending human rights, and 
guaranteeing the rights of minorities.!° 

An independent group, the Interim Council of the Network of Free 
Initiative, defined its political demands in the following manner: 


1. The republic needs a new constitution guaranteeing civil 
and political rights; l 

2. Parliament should be renewed,... and it must regain its legisla- 
tive powers; 

3. The party cannot be above the law.!? 


The demands of the democratic opposition in countries lagging in 
reforms are of similar nature. In the GDR, the Peace and Human Rights 
Initiative states: “We see two major sets of tasks in society: 1. the establish- 
ment of constitutionalism, 2. democratization,”!? and in Czechoslovakia, 
a leading Chapter 77 activist, Jaroslav Sabata, underlines: “I am con- 
vinced that the primary aim of the struggle for human rights in our cir- 
cumstances must be the reintroduction of civil liberties and political 
democracy with all its classic attributes, and that we will only be able to 
achieve political democracy if we manage to defeat the bureaucrats. ”!3 

The constitutional factor is gaining credibility and becoming one of 
the determining instruments of change, a lever that enables civiliza- 
tional transformation without destructive confrontations. It is provid- 
ing space for organic links by translating decrees from above and 
‘demands from below into a transideological institutional order. This is 
due to several reasons: (1) the type of crises these societies are con- 
fronted with, (2) the new type of social actors that have surfaced, (3) 
the general consciousness concerning the importance of human rights 
and the rule of law, and (4) international pressure. 

The acute crisis of the real existing socialist societies is general, perme- 
ating all spheres of social life. It does not belong to the natural economic 
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- cycles of prosperity and recession, but threatens the very existence of soci- 
eties. The old Bolshevik formula of development is exhausted. It is unable 
to secure the conditions of selfreproduction nor address the new chal- 

. lenges and imperatives of modern development. The crisis is simply unre- 
solvable on the basis of statist and repressive collectivism. The economic 
crisis is particularly severe (shortages, impoverishment of masses, and for- 
eign debts), endangering the dominant principle of social consensus, the 
authoritarian social compromise—that is, the satisfaction of some existen- 
tial and social neecs in exchange for relinquishing civic rights. 

The existing po-itical institutions are also in a crisis. Being institutions 
of the party and not the society, they are unable to rationally channel 
social energies and enable the articulation and resolution of conflicts. 

The roots of tke crisis lie, in part, in the captivity of those crucial 
driving forces of development—the creative potential of the society 
and individual iniziative. 

The major therapy for the crisis is sought in the economic realm, in a 
manner that presupposes a radical change in the individual motivation, 
creativity, and initiative—that is, the parallel introduction of principles of 
entrepreneurship, economic autonomy, and self-management. However, 
the fruitful implementation of these principles is difficult without the 
democratization of the political system and without a consistent recognition 
and legal protectian of human rights. In this situation the interdependence 
of economy and politics is coming to life in a rational manner, replacing the 
previous irrational denomination of politics over economy. Also, the evolu- 
tion of this rational interdependence brings together the reformist forces 
from above and from below in a common endeavor: to reform and 
strengthen the. constitutional order. This leads us to the explication of the 
second factor contributing to the growing credibility of constitutionalism. 

The dramatic crisis has, among all else, led to the revitalization of the 
civil society. This revitalization is the result of a combination of factors. First 
and foremost, it is the result of new social movements, parties, clubs, and 
groups, appearing in such numbers that their repressive neutralization 
seems highly impcssible. As autonomous social forces they are able to exert 
some control over the state apparatus, limiting its arbitrary interpretation 
of the law, breathing life into the unapplied constitutional acts pertinent to 
human rights, demanding the elimination of existing articles that under- 
mine them, and seeking the introduction of new provisions that enlarge 
the scope of rights. l 

The Moscow Trust Group has striven to revitalize to the fullest the con- 
stitutional right to freedom of movement and choice of residence.!* The 
Czechoslovakian Independent Peace Association has demanded that 
“those articles of the Czechoslovak Legal Code which can be abused for 
political ends should:no longer be used to prosecute Czechoslovak citizens. 
These are the artcles dealing with subversion of the republic, incitement 
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and damaging the interest of the republic abroad, obstructing state surveil- 
lance of the churches and others.”!° 

Various independent groups in Yugoslavia have also campaigned for the 
abolishment of Article 133 of the Yugoslav Penal Code, dealing with the “ver- 
bal delict.” They have succeeded in gaining official support, and the article is 
now undergoing legal procedures of change. In Poland, the Freedom and 
Peace movement and the Orange Alternative have succeeded in 1988 in 
legalizing the civil military service for conscientious objectors and changing 
the text of the military oath (leaving out mention of the Soviet Union). Civil 
military service has also been allowed in Hungary, and recently in Yugoslavia 
as the result of peace movements activities. 

However, novelty on the social scene entails not only new movements, 
groups, citizen associations, and forces of civil society, but also a new type 
of reformer within the ruling elite. Among the party reformers, usual fea- 
tures are noticeable: elements of the self-limiting principle, initiation of 
political competition, demonopolization, creation of democratic 
institutions and procedures of control over the police and army, and pro- 
motion of the rule of law.!® The party reformists:in Poland and Hungary 
are responding to the crisis in a manner that seems to put the future of the 
society, the gate of the country, above the absolute security of their power. 
This is not only the result of pressure and the bankruptcy of legitimation, 
but also of will and consciousness. Pacifications of society by massacres, à la 
Tiananmen Square , the introduction of marshal law, or the outbreak of 
civil war are all realistic, although tragic, options. The reason the party 
reformers currently attach importance to constitutionalism is that they see 
their prolonged political existence in its democratic revitalization. As such, 
it is a means of countering and neutralizing the conservative, dogmatic fac- 
tions within the establishment. By promoting the rule of law, the reformists 
are gaining support of social movements, large numbers of intellectuals, 
and the working class—support that cannot be erased easily by a conserva- 
tive coup. Also, the constitutional promotion of human rights is their 
chance for renewed legitimation. 

Being universal values, the problematic of human ‘Hiatus has its own self 
propelling force. By this we mean that their renaissance in the reforms-ori- 
ented socialist countries is the result not only of crises (deprivations) but also 
of social and cultural development (achievements). The crises gave vent to 
the accumulated resentment of the negation of elemental human rights, but 
they also gave vent to the accumulated aspirations in this realm, which 
resulted from the development, refinement, and growth of peoples’ needs 
for political and general consciousness. These aspirations are a social pres- 
sure in themselves, independent of the crisis. In accordance with this, the 
struggle for the recognition of human rights is not only focused on the 
immediate, most acute political deprivations, but also takes up the problems 
all modern nations are facing—those of ecology, peace, gender, and youth. 
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The growing importance of constitutionalism stems not only from 
the character of the internal and external problems—behind the backs 
of hostile ideological systems an interdependence has been created 
that, among all else, allows for mutual influences and pressures. In the 
internal recognition of human rights, the international (external) fac- 
tor has gained unprecedented strength in reform-oriented socialist 
societies.” Forms of pressure differ, from political pressure of individ- 
ual governments and nongovernmental organizations on the basis of 
the Helsinki accords, to economic pressure of supranational institu- 
tions, such as the EEC or European Parliament. The EEC severed eco- 
nomic negotiations with Rumania because of the deplorable state of 
human rights in that country. Pressure is also exerted by the Western 
European movements and their support for the Eastern European 
human rights mcvements, as well as the mutual support of Eastern 
European movements. 

These pressures are today rendering results because the improve- 
ments in the realm of human rights have become a condition for gain- 
ing badly needed economic support and aid. At the same time, 
pressures are an additional instrument for combating internally the 
conservative factions of the establishment. 

The international factor is also activated from within, by all those 
who legitimately demand the compliance of the national laws with the 
international human rights agreements, pacts, covenants, and charters 
that the state has signed. 


Uncertainties 


All of the indicated circumstances are creating promising tendencies and evi- 
dent improvements in the realm of human rights. However, in spite of 
improvements, in spite of the fact that the desired and needed democratiza- 
tion is beginning to be introduced, the future is uncertain. This uncertainty 
is entailed by a series of already visible contradictions and paradoxes. 
Speaking in the most general manner, the core of the contradictions is in the 
fact that although individuals are gaining more rights, the existence of soci- 
eties (Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia) is threatened. Instead of repressive, 
voluntaristic political power, now life itself may override the significance of 
constitutionalism and the rule of law, due to the upsurge of unsolvable con- 
flicts and problems, the most important being the failure to resolve the eco- 
nomic crisis and ethnic conflicts in spite of all the political reforms. In such a 
situation the self-evident positive connotation of human rights, democratiza- 
tion, is tarnished, at least in the eyes of the victims of change— those impov- 
erished and deprived. According to some estimates, this is already 30 percent 
of the population in the Soviet Union and 60 percent in Yugoslavia. 
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An “overload” of problems is created by the combination of thé uncor- 
rectable defects and injustices from the past, irrationalities embedded in 
people’s minds and relations, and the space for regressive energies and 
reforms unintentionally created. It opens up space to nationalist, sepa- 
ratist, and various extremist political tendencies, and to a disintegrative 
type of pluralism where instead of energies for change being enlarged 
they are mutually extinguishing each other and eroding the very mean- 
ing of constitutional promotion of human rights. These tendencies 
threaten the very existence of society. In such a situation democratization 
may appear as a self-defeating tendency. Whether the constitutional pro- 
motion of human rights will gain an irreversible character amidst all 
these complex circumstances depends in part on the following. 

Political and economic reforms are necessary, but if implemented with- 
out careful consideration and.a conscious decision to combat their possi- 
ble ill effects, they may in the end rejuvenate forces of restoration. For 
instance, the solution to the economic crisis is sought in the introduction 
of market mechanisms. However, the introduction of market mechanisms 
can be realized in a rational manner, with careful plans for reduction, 
requalification, and social policy, or in a brutal, Darwinist manner. 
Brutality would have as a consequence mass unemployment, astronomic 
price increases, and an existential massacre of a large segment of the 
working population,!? as well as new social polarizations. All this would 
lead to social unrest and the strengthening of antireformist forces. 

The economic crisis is dangerous because it cannot be solved quickly 
under any circumstances, and at the same time, the viability of the whole 
reform rationale depends on its efficient recovery. Since Gorbachev 
came to power, the economic crisis in the Soviet Union, for instance, has 
become worse in terms of shortages and market deficiencies. Poland is 
experiencing a similar situation, and Yugoslavia, although not suffering 
so much from shortages in consumer goods, is suffocating under hyper- 
inflation comparable to that in some of the Latin American countries 
(officially it is 800 percent, unofficially 1500-2000 percent). Judging 
from some of the letters quoted in the Soviet press, an almost unsolvable 
drama is taking place. For those spending endless hours in queues for all 
essential consumer goods, the present time of reform is experienced as 
being worse than any period in the past, including Stalin’s era. The soci- 
ety has just so much strength for revolution and reforms, and it may die 
just like individuals from exhaustion, warns a desperate reader.” 

The will for reform and the understanding that the present must be 
changed is confronted with the lack of knowledge of how to go about it. 
Perhaps the drama of these societies has become too complex, the 
destruction of the social tissue too deep, and the conflicts too pathologi- 
cal for fruitful understanding and intervention. (The economic situation 
in the Soviet Union, Poland, and Yugoslavia is worse from day to day, as 
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are the national corflicts in the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. Only the sit- 
uation in Hungary is less dramatic.) How to change individual behavior, 
how to transcend disbelief and apathy (in the recent Polish elections, 38 
percent of the population did not vote, which was interpreted as mistrust 
both in the PURP and the opposition), how to quickly solve the existential 
desperation and humiliation of citizens, how to pacify extremists, how to 
gain the support of the nomenklatura, how to work out viable social and 
political compromises, how to neutralize the repressive apparatus, and 
how to transcend the existing order and not end up in “totalitarian anti- 
communism” or nationalist explosions are questions not only of power 
and will, but also of knowledge. 

With the renouncement of the “insane utopian” dimensions of the 
socialist project, many of the civilizational achievements previously nul- 
lified as bourgeois have become ideologically legitimate. First and fore- 
most among these are democracy and market. However, the solution to 
the acute crisis in the socialist countries cannot be found in the simple 
transplantation of the formula “democracy + market.” The problem is 
how to translate this formula into concrete political steps, institutions, 
and relations. The translation demands a synthesis of one’s own experi- 
ences and the experiences of Western democracy; a combining of 
grassroots democracy and parliamentary democracy; social justice and 
economic efficiency; economic, social, and political rights; and new, 
original solutions based on the cultural and historical specificity of 
each country. Whether this will be attained by the current reforms, pro- 
viding they are not already too late, depends on many elements, but 
not the least on the knowledge, insight, and wisdom of the actors. 

` Constitutional sromotion of human rights is also endangered in 
multinational countries (the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia in particular) 
by the upsurge of national conflicts that have become intensive to the 
point of bloodshed. A number of old national conflicts and ethnic hos- 
tilities are arising, and the spirit of revenge and uncivilized intolerance 
is in the air. The justified demands for national autonomy and indepen- 
dence are speedily becoming chauvinistic and separatist movements, 
disintegrating the whole of society. To illustrate how far these irrational 
tendencies may gc, we will mention only a recent example in Latvia. As 
one of the Baltic republics, Latvia has demanded greater autonomy 
from the center, in the direction of secession. Latvia is now internally, 
confronted with the demands of 40,000 Poles, living in the town of ` 
. Shalchinski, for Polish administrative autonomy and possible future 
secession! 

Every nationality in these Eastern European countries feels in one way 
or the other victimized by the past, and all seek a solution for themselves. 
The integrity of tne country as a whole is at this moment an abstract _ 
problem for which no one feéls responsible. In such a situation a phe- 
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nomenon of national democracy is created. A democratic framework is 
sought only for one’s own nation in mind. In several cases, for instance, 
in the Soviet Union (in the Baltic republics and Ukraine) the equality for 
one’s own language was sought on the level of the whole country, 
whereas the same principle was not respected in one’s own republic.*! 
Nationalist conflicts and separatist movements are at the moment, the 
most efficient instrument of mobilizing and legitimizing antireform 
forces, particularly since they are disruptive not only for the countries 
involved, but also, according to Western analysts, for the global security 
of Europe. “Higher state interests” would again suspend the whole prob- 
lematic of human rights and their constitutional promotion.”* 

The irreversibility of the democratic reform, constitutional promo- 
tion of human rights being a part of it, depends also on how consis- 
tently the ruling elite and the opposition uphold the principle of 
self-limitation in practice. The principle of self-limitation is a mode of 
securing time, this precious condition for transformation, so as to allow 
the seeds of constitutionalism to firmly root themselves. It is a means of 
preventing a conservative coup before some major social institutions of 
transideological character are enacted. This could prevent tragic set- 
backs and enable the survival of any future crisis in a nonthreatening 
manner. . 

Upholding the principle of self-limitation means, on the part of the 
opposition, the following: renouncing political revenge, moderation in 
demands vis-a-vis the dethroning of the ruling party, and consistent 
evolutionism in place of the idea of dismantling the existing system 
overnight. On the part of the ruling elite, self-limitation demands a 
higher degree of tolerance vis-a-vis civil society, readiness to share 
power, and consistent reform orientation. On the part of both, this 
demands compromise and dialogue, neutralizing the extremist faction 
- on both sides, and a consensus concerning the reform program. 
Upholding the principle of self-limitation would be based on the aware- 
ness of the rulers that the majority of the society is supporting the 
opposition. The victory via violence would be equally uncertain for 
both sides, and most probably bloody. 

The transformation from authoritarianism to democracy is an 
immensely difficult task involving many self-evident and hidden determi- 
nants both internally and externally. The transformation demands bold 
compromises, sincere tolerance, practical efficiency, and courageous 
patience. Constitutionalism is but one determinant, but a particularly sig- 
nificant space of rational emancipation, social intervention, compromise, 
transideological dialogue, and consciousness. It is a firm demarcation line 
between the ills of the past, isolation from the world, and the irreversible 
conquering of presuppositions of modern development, where the dig- 
nity of the individual is upheld as a principle and strategy. 
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Krychkov, had to undergo a parliamentary hearing. At the end, he stated that 
the KGB should be under the control of the government. At the Congress of the 
Supreme Soviet, Gcrbachev strongly supported the idea that citizens should 
voice their opinions concerning all major laws in the country by referendum. 

17. There is, of course, a degree of hypocrisy and double standards present 
in Western pressure. concerning the Western support of oppressive regimes in 
South Africa or Certral America, covert operations of Western secret service, 
problems of Ireland and Spain, or the question of economic rights in their own 
societies. 
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18. To illustrate the Eastern European solidarity we will quote the Border 
Declaration issued following a clandestine meeting of members of Polish- 
Czechoslovak Solidarity on July 10, 1988 (East European. Reporter 3 (March 
1988):61): 


Even in the present circumstance we can work towards the implemen- 
tation of basic human and civil rights, which include... 3. The right to 
a truly lawful legal system, freedom of association and freedom of 
speech. The present legal system sanctions lawlessness, allows for 
harassment of political adversaries and repression of all examples of 
independent political, social and economic activity. This system is just 
a tool in the hands of the governing elite; a new onè must be created. 


19. The failure to recognize that the working class is still a key social force in 
the Eastern European societies, suppressing the principle of selfmanagement 
by supporting a coalition of technocrats and fractions of bureaucracy, is also an 
undermining factor of reform. The recent miners’ strikes in the Soviet Union 
revealed their social strength and the maturity of their demands. 

20. Letter from Ogyanok, quoted in Politika (May 14, 1989):3. 

21. Another example of the inconsistency is the demand of the Baltic 
republics for economic autonomy, and requiring at the same time that the 
Gosplan secures for them all the necessary raw materials. 

22. Here we disagree with the analyses of Catherine Fitzpatrick (“The 
Independent Scene in the USSR,” Peace and Democracy News 3 (No. 2, 
1988/1989) :21-23), who states that the nationalist fault is that they only took 
perestroika too seriously, that the change of territorial borders is potentially 
only a bold movement, and that national struggles are all about people manag- 
ing their own lives and making their own decisions. The problem is that the 
nationalists did not take perestroika seriously enough to incorporate the self- 
limiting principle, that the change of borders is potentially a dangerous move- 
ment and managing one’s own life is an unclear definition when almost every 
region in the Soviet Union is multiethnic. Parallel with just demands, retro- 
grade tendencies—anti-Slavism, anti-Semitism, Neo-Stalinism, and religious 
fundamentalism—are activated. ` 
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Document 


Towards Comprehensive Security 
Through the Enhancement of the 
Role of the United Nations 
(Aide-Mémoire) 


Vladimir Petrovsky* 


The purpose of the discussion within the United Nations of the item 
“Comprehensive system of international peace and security” is to launch a 
broad international dialogue, above all within the United Nations, on the 
ways and means of ensuring comprehensive security in military, political, eco- 
nomic, ecological, humanitarian, including human rights, and other fields on 
the basis of strict compliance with the Charter of the United Nations and the 
enhanced role and effectiveness of the United Nations in the maintenance of 
international peace and in the solution of global problems. 

The fundamenta_ position of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
this subject is contained in the article by M. S. Gorbachev “Reality and safe- 
guards for a secure world” (see A/42/574S/19143, annex). On the eve of the 
forty-third session of the United Nations General Assembly, the Soviet Union 
is stating its approach to certain specific aspects of ensuring comprehensive 
security, namely: enhancing the effectiveness of the United Nations and of its 
main bodies, more extensive use of United Nations peace-keeping operations 
and the affirmation of the primacy of international law in inter-State relations. 
At the same time the USSR is also prepared to discuss other aspects of inter- 
national security as may be proposed by other States. 


I 
In the opinion of the Soviet Union the search by all States for ways and means 
to enhance the effectiveness of the United Nations shculd be aimed at the full 
and unselective implementation of the provisions of the Charter, active use of 


its machinery and procedures, and promotion of tke ability of the United 


*Deputy Foreign Minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR 
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Nations to take effective preventive measures to avert international crises and 
conflicts. The USSR proposes that efforts be made to reduce the level of con- 
frontation within the United Nations and that the atmosphere of fruitful co- 
operation among States within the Organization become a rule. 

The following measures could contribute to a greater effectiveness of 
the United Nations Security Council: 


e Arrangements for closer interaction among the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council; the permanent members could study the pos- 
sibility of elaborating such measures, procedures and mutual 
obligations in the spirit of restraint and self-limitation, and 
respect for the freedom of choice of the peoples, which would 
rule out the involvement of major Powers in confrontations 
through regional conflicts; 

e A more active use of the mechanisms for formal and informal 
consultations among Security Council members with the partici- 
pation of the Secretary-General as well as, if need be, of the par- 
ties directly involved; 

e The holding, in some cases, of formal closed meetings by the 
Security Council, which will make it possible to concentrate on . 
expanding the scope of agreement and deeper consideration of 
the problems where agreement is emerging, without mandatory 
adoption of any final documents; 

e The holding by the Security Council of periodic meetings at the 
foreign-minister level in the course or on the eve of General 
Assembly sessions, which, however, should not duplicate the gen- 
eral debate at the sessions. 


The General Assembly could tangibly increase its contribution to resolving 
international problems by updating and improving its methods and style of 
operation in the following fields: 


¢ The preparation and adoption of a greater number of General 
Assembly decisions on the basis of consensus reflecting the balance of 
interests of States; 

e The maintenance of the prestige and the prevention of political deval- 
uation of General Assembly recommendations adopted by voting; 
Monitoring the implementation of General Assembly resolutions; . 

e Holding of special sessions of the General Assembly on individual 
concrete matters related to ensuring comprehensive security. 


The Soviet Union would not oppose: 


e The universalization of the Economic and Social Council; 
e The elimination of some of its subsidiary bodies, provided that 
their functions are to be performed by the Council itself; 
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e The extension of the duration of the Council’s sessions, holding of 
theme sessiors, if necessary, sessions of the Council at the ministe- 
rial level to discuss practical issues of promoting international eco- 
nomic, scient:fic, technical, social and humanitarian co-operation. 


The Soviet Union stands for a greater role of the Secretary-General 
and deems it important that a constructive approach prevail within the 
United Nations towards his peace-making efforts, based on the under- 
standing that under the Charter of the United Nations and in accor- 
dance with the practice of the Organization he is within his rights to 
take initiative in promoting the solution of questions of ensuring inter- 
national peace and security. The Secretary-General could: 


e Request the convening of the Security Council; 

Inform the Council on a regular basis, including confidentially, 
on the developments in a conflict area or on other matters that 
may be of interest to the Security Council; 

e More often propose to the Security Council various measures for 
the preventicn and peaceful settlement of conflicts as well as with 
regard to other matters of ensuring comprehensive security; 

* Submit for the consideration of the Council, on his own initiative, 
reports on individual matters regarding the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security including disarmament. 


It would be useful to introduce a regular practice of thorough considera- 
tion by General Assembly sessions of annual reports of the Secretary-General 
on the activities of the Organization and of the adoption, if necessary, of 
decisions on the conclusions and recommendations contained therein. 

The Soviet Union assumes that raising the role of the United Nations 
presupposes the ensuring of a sound administrative and budgetary 
foundation of the Organization, namely: making its intergovernmental 
machinery more economical; strict and full compliance by all States 
without exception with their financial and other obligations towards 
the United Nations; economical and rational use of the financial 
resources of the United Nations; greater efficiency of the United 
Nations Secretariat and streamlining of its structure. 


I 


The Soviet Union wants to see the positive experience and practice of 
United Nations peace-keeping operations consolidated and further 
developed and pu: on a more solid legal and financial basis. 

These United Nations operations could be used more extensively for 
the implementation of Security Council decisions as well as for the pre- 
vention of emerging armed conflicts. 
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The following possibilities could be studied for these purposes: 


e The use of United Nations personnel in situations where accusa- 
tions are made of outside interference for the purpose of destabi- 
lizing existing Governments; 

e The establishment by the Security Council after consultations 
with the appropriate regional organizations of United Nations 
observation posts in explosive areas of the world; 

e The use by the Security Council of special missions, which would 
include representatives of the public as well as officials; 

e The stationing of United Nations observers along frontiers within 
the territory of a country that seeks to protect itself from outside 
interference at the request of that country alone; 

e The dispatch by the General Assembly of observation and fact- 
finding missions (civilian, military, mixed) in agreement with the 
Security Council and with the consent of the country (countries) 
to whose territory the missions would be dispatched; 

¢ The dispatch of military observer missions on the same grounds 
at the initiative of the Secretary-General and as decided by him 
and authorized by the Security Council, above all for preventing a 
possible conflict. 


The establishment of a reserve of military observers and armed 
forces of the United Nations: the USSR is prepared to participate in the 
formation on a mutual basis with other countries of a system of person- 
nel training for service in the United Nations troops. 

In individual cases, if need be and if United Nations Member States 
display such interest, the Soviet Union would be prepared to consider 
the question of providing for the conduct of the United Nations peace- 
keeping operations its military contingents as well. 

The Soviet Union could take part in the logistics support for the United 
Nations forces; supply transportation means for moving units of the 
United Nations forces to the areas of their stationing; military equipment; 
communications means; medical personnel; medical supplies and so on. 

The USSR deems acceptable various kinds of approach to the methods of 
solving the question of financing the operations; on a voluntary basis, at the 
expense of the receiving side (or sides), fully or partially from the United 
Nations budget. Practicality and regard for the interests and positions of the 
majority of the Member States should serve as criteria in this. 

The activities of the Committee of 33 should be intensified and the 
organization of its work should be put on a regular basis. It is important 
to accelerate the harmonization of the procedures for peace-keeping 
operations on the basis of existing practice and the experience avail- 
able in this field. The Committee could also consider matters related to 
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the organization bv the United Nations Secretariat of a programme of 
training of national military contingents detailed for possible United 
Nations use; summarizing the practice of United Nations force opera- 
tions; standardization of agreements on the “status of United Nations 
forces”; setting up an international United Nations training center for 
personnel to serve in United Nations troops; holding regional and 
international seminars on these subjects. 


Hl 


The Soviet Union stands for more extensive use of the potential of the 
International Court of Justice in solving outstanding international legal issues. 

In the opinion of the USSR the.international agreements io be devel- 
oped under the auspices of the United Nations could include, where 
appropriate, special provisions envisaging adjudication by the 
International Court of Justice of disputes resulting from the interpreta- 
tion and application of such agreements. The General Assembly and 
the Security Counzil could ask it more often for advisory cpinions on 
outstanding international legal matters. The mandatory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice must be recognized by everybody on 
mutually agreed terms. 

The Soviet Union is convinced that the comprehensive system of 
security is at the same time a system of universal law and order that 
ensures the primacy of international law in politics. 
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Cultural Technological Futures 


Sam Cole* 


Human Resources Development 


International development agencies have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the relationship between culture and economic develop- 
ment. In particular, one conclusion of the UNESCO report Priority 
Future Oriented Studies for the Year 2000 was the need to identify alterna- 
tive paths of cultural development. “For culture in the face of the trend 
towards cultural homogenization, the main challenge consists of guar- 
anteeing cultural plurality, that is, ensuring the exercise, maintenance 
and betterment of diverse cultural alternatives in a new political and 
social order, that articulates them in conditions of equality and makes 
possible their mutual enrichment. Thus, cultural plurality is seen not as 
an obstacle, but as a resource, the basis and a promise for the construc- 
tion of societies that are fairer, more democratic and more creative.”! 

This same motivation is apparent in the Committee for Development 
Planning of the United Nations (CDP) view of the human resources 
approach offered in the 1988 report Human Resources: A Neglected 
Dimension of Development® in suggesting that “human resources may be 
dormant waiting to be tapped, lacking perhaps an organizational initia- 
tive. Sometimes these capabilities can be tapped through participation 
at the grass roots level. The obstacles may arise from gross inequalities 
in power, wealth, and income between different classes in society. A 
lack of freedom of association and organization may constitute a bar- 
rier in some cases. . . . Discriminatory practices based on gender, race, 
caste, [and] religion effectively preclude equal economic or social par- 
ticipation by some groups. Illiteracy, limited education and knowledge, 
lack of confidence, passivity, etc. also constitute barriers to the partici- 
pation of individuals and groups in society.” 

A recent UNESCO position paper, Human Resources Development: 


*Center for Regional Studies, State University of New York at Buffalo. Presented at the 
World Futures Studies Federation Conference, Budapest, Hungary, May 27-31, 1990. 
This article is dedicated to the memory of the late Hans Reiff, who stimulated this work 
and was the author of the UNESCO paper Human Resources Development: National Policies, 
Global Strategies and International Cooperation. 
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National Policies, Global Strategies and International Cooperation, leads to 
the conclusion that two kinds of strategy are in order: in the first 
instance taking a defensive approach to “mitigating the impact of struc- 
tural adjustment of socio-cultural development and on the quality of lie 
of the most vulnerable”? and, secondly, “strengthening the knowledge-, 
technology- and resource-base which human beings need to influence 
actively and creatively their own fates and the destiny of their communi- 
ties.”* This second objective adopts a far more aggressive posture since 
it envisions cultural resources as a positive factor in development and 
thus “implies the identification and exploration of all human and cul- 
tural resources which determine technical and cultural change and crit- 
ical analysis of the knowledge implicit in all development action we 
take.”> It involves, for example, questions of how to “transform indige- 
nous spiritual and cultural creativity into initiatives and entrepreneur- 
ship” or “how to invest in the learning process of national and grass- 
roots organizations in order to increase their management capacities in 
coping with severe budgetary constraints. ”® 

For many developing countries, and indeed for some minorities in 
industrial countries, the indicators of per capita income, infant mortal- 
ity, and life expectancy suggest that the development process has 
reversed. For many groups the policies of the 1980s have created an 
impossible level of hardship. This crisis, and the marked lack of success 
of individual development projects funded by the World Bank and 
other agencies, have obliged even the Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund to accept the fact that political, social, and cultural realities 
have to be taken into account in formulating new development strate- 
gies. The World Bank report, aimed at establishing a development path 
for the African continent in the twenty-first century, for example, sup- 
ports the idea that “economic policies have to take account of local cul- 
tural and intellectual traditions. . . . Africa and its donors must move 
beyond adjustment to look at population growth, environment, institu- 
tions, [and] technology as well as the social and political dimensions of 
development.” 

While many of the issues of culture and development are based on 
the economic marginalization of minorities or particular population 
groups, in many instances the issue of cultural identity is of itself at 
least as pressing. Indeed, it has been suggested that “Issues of ethnic 
revival will dominate the 1990’s.”8 Rather few countries today are not 
faced with the demands of particular population groups for greater 
economic or political independence. Ironically, these claims have 
become more pressing as a result of pressures towards cultural homoge- 
nization resulting from the worldwide acceleration of the pace of tech- 
nological change, and increased global communication. This makes 
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the need for analysis which takes fuller account of the role of culture in 
human development increasingly urgent. 

Even without this imperative, it is important for social scientists to 
provide tools of plenning for multicultural societies, and for analyzing 
the alternative styles of development which may emerge in the future. 
These styles may well vary across societies, but whether they are 
directed towards assimilation or pluralism, it is necessary to understand 
the set of relationships which make up the cultural matrix and which 
lie behind the present cultural division of labor, and how changes 
affect different ethnic and social groups. This need becomes increas- 
ingly acute during an era of rapid technological change worldwide. But 
despite this, because economic growth is ultimately dependent on the 
accumulation of production capacity, the optimistic time scale for low- 
income countries to achieve satisfactory living standards is probably two 
or three generations. Over this time scale there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the long-term effects of human intervention in the natural 
environment and the possibilities for sustainable development. 

There are clearly many dimensions to the issue of human develop- 
ment — economic, demographic, technological, ecological, political, 
and cultural. UN forecasting efforts have conventionally concentrated 
on the economic, with the other dimensions implicit, or given far less 
weight.’ In the area of cultural forecasting UNESCO should take the 
initiative in bringing tbis critical dimension to the forefront of atten- 
tion. However, for UNESCO to provide the bridge between the global 
and the human dimensions of the human resources development strat- 
egy requires a means of linking the ideas of culture and education into 
the thinking and analytic tools of the other UN agencies. The UNESCO 
agenda suggests that the process of educational forecasting, in the 
broadest sense, might better be tackled by starting with the culture and 
knowledge dimensions, rather than the economic. In response to this 
conclusion, the purpose of this paper is to outline an approach 
through which UNESCO could expand its contribution to the under- 
standing and forecasting of cultural-economic issues in the context of 
the ongoing UN search for a “human resources development strategy.” 


A Conceptual Framework 
As with any futures exercise, what is required from cultural-technologi- 


cal forecasting may be summarized in a deceptively simple manner by 
the following chain of relationships: 
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Single Future 
Past 
Present Dynamic 
Future 


In terms of these relationships, the aim of analysis is to understand how 
the present situation has arisen from past experience and actions — i.e. 
history — and then in turn to use this understanding to show how a 
range of future alternatives might emerge from a combination of the 
dynamic historic processes and new policy initiatives. 

In practice, the above diagram must be modified to account for the 
fact that there are not only differences of view about the future, but 
also about the past, the present and the dynamic relations between 
them. It is more appropriate then to speak of alternative pasts and 
alternative presents, as well as alternative futures and competing theo- 
retical interpretations. Histories have often been rewritten (or 
invented) by colonizing cultures, just as the choice of variables or data 
and the way they are theorized provides quite contrasting interpreta- 
tions of the present and the possibilities for the future. 


Pluralist Futures 


Past 


A === 


Present Dynamic 


Y 


Futures 


The purpose of forecasting and futures studies is to identify and 
understand the trade-offs implicit in the various alternatives for devel- 
opment and, if possible, to arrive at some balanced approach to policy. 
For several reasons — not least the dialectic between theory and institu- 
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tions, limited experimental and empirical possibilities, and so on — it is 
difficult for social scientists to provide a fully rigorous contribution to 
the debate. But even though most policy issues cannot be tested and 
resolved in an unequivocal fashion, a serious forecasting exercise ought 
nevertheless to demonstrate that the scenario it portends is reasonably 
coherent. Essentially this means that the social scientist is left with the 
task of showing that certain hypotheses about behavior or the effects of 
policy do not conflict with available data, and together can provide an 
integrated and coherent view of the future. What is suggested for eco- 
nomic change should be consistent with that for cultural change, and 
so on. 

Since the past so often becomes a rationalization for the policies 
which will affect the future, there may never be complete agreement 
about the past — at least in a culturally polarized and ideologically het- 
erogeneous world. It is evident, nonetheless, that equitable negotia- 
tions between cultures can be fostered when there are some points of 
contact and agreement on the present and the possible future state of 
affairs between different cultures. 

Given all of the above, I would like to propose the following frame- 
work for thinking through some issues of culture and technology in 
relation to econom:c development. 


Knowledge, Culture, and Technology 


Most definitions of culture refer to the things particular populations 
think, do, or make.~® In an economic perspective this includes, for exam- 
ple, attitudes towards material growth and its distribution, styles of con- 
sumption, work habits, and the organization of production and 
exchange. Cultures comprise systems of shared ideas, systems of concepts 
and rules and meanings that underlie and are expressed by the way a 
population lives — its knowledge and behavior in the context of its tech- 
nological and natural environment. In the context of the UNESCO 
human resources development program, the idea of culture becomes the 
bridging concept between education and development. Nevertheless, 
since definitions of culture have often proven too broad and blunt for 
analyzing essential elements of human behavior, it is necessary to narrow 
our focus in the context of human resources development. 

A suitable definitional framework for economic culture is suggested 
by the following diagram in which technology (as a physical and organi- 
zational concept) is a product of knowledge (in this case, needs and 
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skills) and the natural environment (the ecosystem). While these areas 
are not easily separated it is useful to conceive of them as interrelated 
subsystems. 


"Traditional" Economic Culture 


environment 


knowledge technology 


This concept of culture — largely derived in the context of ancient 
and aboriginal societies — implies that traditional populations (so- 
called) reached some kind of unity or harmony between the knowledge 
and technological dimensions of a culture on the one hand, and the 
natural environment on the other. Patterns of behavior, therefore, 
were relatively unchanging over long periods of time (occasional 
abrupt changes notwithstanding). This concept is embraced, for exam- 
ple, by authors who suggests that the reason that Equatorial Africa 
failed to develop an advanced technological culture was simply that it 
did not need to.!! Simple housing and clothing were sufficient in an 
agreeable nonseasonal climate, and food was relatively easily obtained 
by both pastoral and agricultural populations. By contrast, for migrants 
from Africa to colder and seasonal climes, necessity became the mother 
of invention — the mismatch between needs and environment obliged 
populations to develop additional technology. Thus northern races 
tended to become more continuously innovative while equatorial races 
did not. 

With the growth of cities, and especially after the industrial and sci- 
entific revolutions, the man-made (i.e. technological) environment 
became a more dominant force than the natural environment, and also 
the source of new knowledge. At the same time the natural environ- 
ment was systematically and increasingly affected by changing technol- 
ogy and behavior. Thus, unlike the traditional societies, there devel- 
oped a more or less constant dynamic of change. With this, the above 
relationship becomes modified as follows: 
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"Industrial" Economic Culture 


— ===: environment 
“ N 
A `~. 
. ~— enmane nd 
knowledge i technology 






Here the broken lines indicate that the relationship between subsys- 
tems is now relatively weak. The controversy about long-term growth 
prospects and sustzinable development is primarily about whether this 
new cultural system is technologically or ecologically stable. With the 
“limits to growth” type of analysis, technology and growing needs 
(increases in popukation and individual material consumption) leads to 
an exhaustion of the natural environment which cannot be substituted 
for through further scientific discovery and technological innovation. 
Rather, technology generates mismatches between needs and the envi- 
ronment faster than they can be resolved — ultimately leading to a spi- 
ral of disaster.!* The opposite, mainstream economist’s view is that a 
new dynamic stability has arisen, whereby technology and knowledge 
(i.e. consumption, production, innovation, and social organization 
skills) are all increasing but remain more or less in balance. The impli- 
cation here is that technology in Western countries is “appropriate” — 
i.e., that there is a comfortable fit between the culture (tastes and skills) 
of the population and the production techniques it uses. 

By contrast, the technology in present-day developing countries — 
and traditional societies which are becoming industrialized — is “inap- 
propriate.”!3 The contention is that because so much technology has 
been imported from foreign cultures, there is a mismatch between 
technology and the needs of the population. Thus, the local technology 
is subverted, while needs are distorted by the demonstration effect of 
the external culture. (Indeed, one of the most common practices of 
colonial societies was to deliberately undermine conquered and indige- 
nous peoples’ confidence in their own knowledge and ability to inno- 
vate.) In this situation, the link between indigenous knowledge and the 
creation of technology is weakened and there is a growing mismatch 
between knowledge (consumption and work skills) and technology. 
Even a relatively limited availability of imported technology and con- 
sumption goods promotes a weak return link from the adopted tech- 
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nology to local knowledge in terms of production and innovation skills. 
A permanent cycle of dependence on outside knowledge arises, rather 
than a culture of innovation as in industrial countries. On the other 
hand, the natural environment is again systematically affected by 
changing technology and behavior. The relationship in this case 
becomes as follows: 


"Dependent" Economic Culture 


4— —— environment 
[17 
Pai 


knowledge — — — — — +> — = = — — technology 


While this sketch oversimplifies, it provides a starting point for dis- 
cussion of human resource development strategies and future cultural 
change, in particular the situation of minorities and marginalized 
groups and the attainment of sustainable development. Insofar as there 
are systematic differences between populations both within and 
between countries, then distinct cultures are identified. In this sense 
minorities are groups whose culture lies outside the. mainstream of the 
ambient population (of the country in which they live) in some distinc- 
tive manner. Marginalized groups, whether the poor and aged in indus- 
trial countries, or the descendants of indigenous populations, or rural 
people of developing countries, are typically those most trapped in a 
cycle of dependence. 

Although the concept of sustainable development too has been inter- 
preted in many ways, it addresses such ideas as the maintenance of a 
constant stock of natural capital as well as the need for intergenera- 
tional and interregional equality.!4 A basic argument encompassed by 
the scheme above is that natural capital has been exploited excessively 
because it is relatively cheap compared to man-made or human 
capital.!° It follows that if sustainable development is to be achieved, it 
is necessary to devise institutions which will reallocate the use of natural 
resources towards the future, to adopt technologies which curb the 
pace of global environmental deterioration and climatic change, and 
slow the loss of biological diversity. 
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In terms of the above scheme, this implies a rebuilding and strength- 
ening of some of the links between knowledge, technology, and the natu- 
ral environment which have deteriorated during the process of industri- 
alization and contributed to the marginalization of traditional cultures. 


environment ; 
XN 
>» oe 


knowledge — M technology 


Future Economic Culture 


This last diagram emphasizes the need to combine the awareness of 
traditional societies of the natural environment with the innovativeness 
of modern societies. It does not imply, therefore, a return to traditional 
lifestyles, nor lack of change in existing societies. Rather, it recognizes 
that both traditional and industrial lifestyles must adapt within any 
human resource development strategy, which over the long term, is 
designed to achieve a sustainable path of development. 


The Cultural Matrix 


The above discussion can be translated into the idea of a cultural 
matrix — a term used to describe the complex of relationships between 
the various subcomponents of the knowledge, technology, and environ- 
ment dimensions. At its simplest, as described above the cultural matrix 
is a 3 x 3 table in which each entry summarizes the links in the above 
diagrams. 

For example, in the cultural matrix of an industrial culture, the mid- 
dle left entry (T — K) describes the way in which technology deter- 
mines new knowledge, and the reverse (T — K), but also changes the 
environment (T — E), and so on. These descriptions may be verbal or, 
when appropriate, quantitative. 
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A Cultural Matrix 


K T E 


Environment 


In any practical situation, it is obvious that the above scheme must be 
elaborated in several ways. First, knowledge, technology and environ- 
ment, like culture, are not discrete or amorphous variables, or even eas- 
ily defined. Knowledge involves desires, needs, and skills; technology 
involves both the mechanical and organizational aspects of the man- 
made world, and environment is the biological and physical natural 
world. Depending on the focus of the forecasting exercise, each must 
be broken down in terms of their various components and their inter- 
relationships explicated. This will be illustrated later by sketching out a 
number of alternative scenarios based on the degree of cultural harmo- 
nization or polarization. 

The second elaboration of the cultural matrix is also illustrated by 
these scenarios — since most societies are multicultural, it is necessary 
to account for cultural diversity. The combination of the industrial and 
developing society (or dominant and marginal groups) then appears as 
follows: 


A MultiCultural Matrix 
Dominant Group Marginal Group 
K T E k t e 
K 
E 
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One aspect of this interaction is the cultural division of labor — that 
is the structural relationship between cultural and economic divisions 
— as exemplified ky income differences, consumption patterns, and 
the like. This part of the cultural matrix, at least, may often be quanti- 
fied, and used to Cescribe existing structures, and even predict the 
effect of economic policies on particular population groups. 


The Cultural Dimension 


In the analysis of multicultural societies, it has to be recognized, first, 
that there is no universally accepted definition of a cultural group. Sec- 
ond, even single countries have very many rather distinct minority 
groups — Papua New Guinea and continental Africa, for example, each 
have been attributed with between 600 and 2,000 language groups. In 
practice, for political and other reasons, the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights even has had considerable difficulty in defining 
an acceptable definition of “minority.” One estimate is that if states 
were defined by raze and religion, then there would be 800 countries 
across the globe.’ It is possible that demographic data of reasonable 
quality exists from demographic projections to be made at this level of 
detail, on average, less than ten subpopulations per country. 

One empirical difficulty here is that in most societies the issue of cul- 
ture is also a mattez of local values — official definitions and social per- 
ceptions vary considerably. In Puerto Rican and similar Latin 
Caribbean cultures, for example, it has been observed that “class 
defines color,” rather than the other way about, as in the ex-British and 
Dutch islands or tne United States.!” There is also the fact that most 
populations intermarry and intermingle across cultures — thus the 
concept of race or ethnicity is diffuse and changing over time — and is 
likely to change in the future. 

This last remark warrants another brief digression as to the relative 
validity of such categories — a major problem of method in the social 
sciences. The economic and demographic disciplines have become 
quantitative only at the expense of considerable simplification in terms 
of the variables described and the relationships between them. The rel- 
ative success of quantification in these disciplines rests on the existence 
of apparently solid measures of production, or population. Of course, 
there are very mary problems with these measures, for example, mone- 
tary values of production are constantly subject to inflation, and the 
physical products themselves are constantly changing, as are the activi- 
ties within production sectors (such as industry or services) or cate- 
gories of nations (such as “newly industrialized”). Measures of employ- 
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ment and unemployment depend on arbitrary definitions of formal, 
informal, and household activity. Even this excludes the difficulties of 
actual measurement through sample surveys. Other concepts such as 
that of capital are controversial, and become even more tenuous when 
related to concepts which cannot be measured directly, like productiv- 
ity and technology. Beyond this is the difficulty of establishing formal 
relationships between these concepts and variables. Generally this 
requires a level of aggregation which either depersonalizes analysis or 
makes generalization questionable. Ultimately, the validity of this pro- 
cess is whether what is left is meaningful or useful. This depends, for 
example, on whether the nature of activities change sufficiently slowly 
for a fixed definitions to provide useful approximations over an 
extended period in time. In this case, forecasts of the level of an activity 
can ignore changes in the nature of the activity. 

Efforts to model issues of culture inevitably must lead to similar sim- 
plification. Empirically, one is obliged to take a fairly pragmatic 
approach to the definition of culture — largely dependent on the man- 
ner in which national governments, etc., subdivide populations in cen- 
sus and other surveys. Most commonly this is by race, birthplace, or lan- 
guage. In most populations this correlates with data on income, family 
size, occupation, education, religion, gender, age, and so on. This char- 
acteristic structure is, indeed, often relatively stable over long periods 
of time. 


The Cultural Division of Labor 


The idea of a cultural division of labor provides one framework for 
understanding and quantifying the distributional issues at the core of 
the UNESCO human resources approach to development — how dif- 
ferent cultural groups are integrated into the present global and local 
economies, and how this might change in the future. In some nations 
the cultural division of labor arises simply because the nation comprises 
a mix of ethnically and geographically distinct populations. Because of 
differences in the availability of resources, historical influences, and 
natural barriers, the customs, production techniques, and materials 
used differ significantly — sufficient for the groups to be recognized as 
different cultures. In some cases, these groups somewhat arbitrarily 
became nations as a result of external forces (war or decolonization). 
There may of course be considerable disparities within each culture, 
which may even be a result of historic (but now coalesced) cultural dif- 
ferences. These may also be reflected in subcultures such as working- 
class culture, female culture, and so on. 
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In many societies too, the cultural division of labor has arisen histori- 
cally through different population region — as a result, for example, of 
military conquest, the exploitation of new resources, or through forced 
migration. In consequence, a typical situation is that in any national 
economy there is a complex vertical and horizontal division of labor 
across cultures. With the horizontal division, certain groups predomi- 
nate in particular industries — a particular group may both work in 
and own the industry. With the vertical division, certain groups occupy 
jobs of particular status or those requiring particular skills. In either 
case, occupations and ownership may be closely linked to the regional, 
age, or gender divisions within a culture. 


A Cultural Accounting Framework 


For the reasons just explained, production technologies and acquired 
skills are usually correlated with culture — whether the definition is eth- 
nic, gender, or class-based. The cultural division of labor in the small- 
firm or informal sector of an economy may be quite different from that 
in the modern sector or the export sector. There is a corresponding cul- 
tural division of consumption, of goods and services (including educa- 
tion), and of public support and welfare. This type of subdivision is 
apparent in Malaysia, for example, where groups of similar income across 
ethnic groups exkibit quite different expenditure and savings patterns. 
In any particular society, the precise subdivisions in terms of sectors of 
industry, type of enterprise, modern techniques or traditional produc- 
tion techniques, urban or rural location, use of raw materials, and so on, 
will vary. Nevertheless, in any particular case the available data show how 
a particular minority of cultural group is integrated into the national or 
regional economy, or how different groups relate together. 

It is suggested here that a cultural accounting matrix -— an extension 
of the widely used input-output table — provides a valuable tool for 
describing the existing structure in a compact manner. It is a compact 
way of summarizing quantitatively the current situation with respect to 
the distribution of employment, income, skills, wealth, consumption, 
public transfers between different groups, as well as indicating the 
degree of integration between them. Each ethnic subgroup, however 
defined, is treated as a separate actor with its own set of income and 
expenditure accounts. These accounts in turn can be broken down by 
income class, household cycle, age, or location (as suggested by the 
example below). Because there is often a strong correlation between 
ethnic groups and their consumption patterns, occupations and so on, a 
cultural accounting matrix will exhibit the similar structural and distri- 
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butional effects to those observed with income-based subdivisions of 
households’ distribution. It would thus allow the impact of different 
kinds of development strategy on the various subpopulations within a 
national economy to be explored and compared. It therefore provides 
an instrument for determining strategies which positively favor minority 
populations, or balance their needs against the community as a whole. 


Simple Example: Dualistic Cultures 


The value of the cultural accounting matrix to explain the dynamics of 
the economy of a multicultural society is illustrated by the very simple 
example shown in the figure below. This describes a small economy 
with two ethnic populations — a dominant group of twenty thousand 
with an average household income of $2,000 and a marginal popula- 
tion of 100 thousand with an average income of $200. The economy 
has a traditional goods sector and an export-oriented modern sector. 
Most of the marginal labor force work in the traditional sector. Most 
income is earned by the dominant group from the modern sector, by 
extraction of surplus from the traditional sector, and through govern- 
ment programs, and so on. It is a caricature of an ethnically segmented 
(and dualistic) society. 


Dualistic Cultures 


PRODUCTION 
Traditional 
Modem 


ETHNIC GROUPS 
Marginal 
Dominant 


OTHER 
Government 
Overseas 


TOTAL 





From such a matrix it is possible to see, for example, how even an 
apparently realizable development aid project might fail. Even a pro- 
gram which initially delivers some increased income to marginal groups 
can lead to a situation in which this income gain by the marginal group 
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soon trickles up to the dominant group. This is because, although the 
marginal group mainly produces and consumes traditional goods, a 
considerable share of their income is transferred to the dominant 
group via the extraction of surplus from the traditional sector and 
through the purchase of modern sector goods by marginal groups. Sim- 
ilarly, income leaks from the economy as a whole through exports, debt 
repayment by government, and capital flight by the dominant group. 
This pattern of flows is emphasized by the following diagram: 


"Trickle Away" Dyalism 


Aid „= Traditional 


- d Dominant 


Marginal ~ _W ~ 
~> Modem 
S External 


The strength of this trickle-up process depends on the actual data in 
the matrix which in turn depend on the actual structure of the econ- 
omy in question. In other economies, or by strengthening particular 
links in the above economy — for example, through the use of differ- 
ent technologies, or different patterns of land ownership — the trickle- 
up process may be reversed. A cultural accounting matrix offers an 
ideal approach for exploring these possibilities and for assessing the 
shortrun consequences for minority and target populations of current 
policies. 

The above example is obviously very simple. Nevertheless, in most 
societies the underlying process are similar even though the cultural- 
economic structure is considerably more complicated. In practice, once 
the data for the matrix have been assembled, such a model is rather 
simple to use. Indeed, from the above discussion it may be seen that 
the processes underlying the economy and results of a particular policy 
by understood intuitively by considering the size of the various pay- 
ments in an economy. On the other hand — and this is the value of a 
formal quantitative method — the results may also be calculated 
straightforwardly using a variety of standard techniques. Some of these 
methods assume that the distributional structure represented by the 
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matrix remains more or less constant over an extended period of time. 
In fact, this is generally the case. For example, relative wages or unem- 
ployment rates across genders and ethnic groups typically do not 
change rapidly, in the absence of explicit policy to the contrary. 


Physical and Environmental Impacts 


The input-output method may also be extended to include physical and 
environmental variables.!* Inputs of physical resources (such as various 
categories of labor) or depletion of the natural environment (through 
use of raw materials or emission of various pollutants) are included in 
the matrix as additional rows, as follows, allowing issues of educational 
requirements and specific environmental impacts to be addressed. 





Physical Impacts 
T M M D G O Total 
Employment 
Unskilled 50 10 60 
Skilled 5 5 10 
Environment 10 100 110 
Jobs or Physical Amounts 


Although cultural accounting matrices have a value in their own 
right as descriptive tools, they are most valuable as the starting point for 
forecasting the medium-run impacts of structural change or specific 
policies, or as a means for understanding the implications of long-run 
forecasts. It follows too that any forecast from the matrix is likely to be 
better interpreted in the context of a broader futures scenarios. In 
order to explain these possibilities further, the possibilities for long- 
term forecasting are now discussed. - 


Cultural Restructuring 


One approach to scenario building, illustrated below, is to begin by 
extracting a number of hypotheses, out of current debates about global 
economic, demographic, and ecological restructuring, and exploring 
their meaning for cultural change. These analyses may then be built 
into a set of scenarios, each characterized by a particular pattern of cul- 
tural change. 
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Demographic-Cultural Change 


In terms of demographic restructuring, in particular, it is apparent that 
for the world as a whole, and in many countries, the racial composition 
of populations is changing dramatically. In some cases, minorities are 
about to become majorities. (In the Soviet Union, for example, the bal- 
ance of Russian to minority and Muslim populations is expected to 
reverse.) Change in the racial composition of populations may exacer- 
bate the political conflicts over economic distribution brought about by 
changing demographic structures. For example, it has been hypothe- 
sized that if (as currently forecast), the majority of infants in New York 
State by the year 2000 will be nonwhites, this will bring pressure from 
the politically dominant white population to cut back child benefits and 
education. Several commentators have observed that white groups may 
be less willing to support the dependents of racial minorities. It is possi- 
ble that because the balance of voting power will also shift, political and 
economic interests will align. However, there are many instances in the 
world where even being in the majority does not necessarily mean that a 
group has representative economic or political power. Indeed, many 
countries are dominated by a rather small cultural or ethnic minority 
elite. At the global level, this is also true, reflecting the continuing eco- 
nomic dominance of the excolonial and neocolonial powers. 

It is evident, therefore, that many instructive features of any cultural 
future are suggested by a simple extrapolation of demographic trends 
—- whether interpreted in terms of demand for cultural goods, types of 
education related to a particular culture, labor skills, or simply as 
changes in the racial and age mix of countries. The relevance of these 
variables, or how they are perceived in the future, depends in turn on 
the model of cultural or intercultural development which emerges. Of 
course, viewing the demographic trends by themselves can be mislead- 
ing, if it is assumed (as implied by the discussion above) that other fac- 
tors such as economy, technology, political institutions and cultures, 
and intercultural values remain relatively unchanged. 


Economic-Cultural Change 


The development debate of the 1980s has hardly addressed the issue of 
cultural diversity and change. Nevertheless, it is clear that there are 
many implications for cultural-economic affairs, indirectly through 
questions of income distribution, styles of development, and the like, 
simply because, as explained above, these variables map directly onto 
ethnic and other demographic divisions. While the dominant develop- 
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ment paradigm has been more market oriented than in the past, many 
countries are seeking to balance the contribution of the market to pro- 
mote innovation and competitiveness with the benefits of local selfsuf- 
ficiency and greater economic stability. This has direct implications for 
marginal groups since it is often tacitly assumed in many development 
strategies that concentration of wealth in developing countries leads 
increased investment and hence to rapid economic growth, and by 
implication, that the contrasting more egalitarian human resource 
strategy would lead to reduced growth, and ultimately leave even the 
poorest populations worse off. On the other side are arguments that 
high concentrations of wealth in developing countries tend to encour- 
age high imports of consumer goods, and the adoption of export-led 
development pushes developing countries to use production tech- 
niques which are inefficient (in terms of prevailing wage and capital 
costs) and loses these countries’ valuable multiplier effects which, as 
the earlier example with the cultural accounting matrix showed, can be 
important to marginal populations.!9 

While it is evident that economic change has implications for eco- 
nomic distribution between populations, the reverse is also the case. 
Much of the restructuring of economic blocs worldwide has cultural as 
much as economic foundations. In the past global economic structures 
have been reflected in a cultural hierarchical dominance, such as with 
colonialism. The various future models of the global economy which 
have been proposed — South-South cooperation, new regional blocs 
based on Europe, North America, and Asia, and so on — each suggest a 
realignment of ethnic, as well as economic, relations. With the emer- 
gence of a multipolar world economy, for example, it may be hypothe- 
sized that a more lateral pattern of cultural relations will arise. 

Although it is not the intention here to enumerate the various alter- 
natives, it may also be hypothesized that within the next halfcentury or 
so the United States will be squeezed from the role as world economic 
leader by new Asian and European economic federations, or that devel- 
oping countries such as China, India, or indeed Brazil will become the 
new economic superpowers. Already, their industrial capacity is over- 
taking that of old colonial industrial powers (such as the United King- 
dom) and they are becoming major exporters of technological gocds 
and innovations to industrial as well as developing countries. Brazil has 
begun to dominate the light aircraft market, while China is already the 
world’s major producer of some consumer durables (such as washing 
machines). However, because — even under the most optimistic 
assumptions — these countries will also still have very many poor com- 
munities, they will continue to have an enormous potential demand for 
basic consumption goods and simple production equipment. This com- 
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bination of sophisticated industrial capacity and need for basic goods 
could be most important in terms of the technology required for a 
human resource development strategy. Again it may be hypothesized 
that if education and technology policies in these countries were suc- 
cessful in satisfying this demand, this would provide a reservoir of ideas 
to be adapted in other developing countries with tremendous implica- 
tions for margina_ groups in those countries. 


Cultural-Ecological Change 


Mainstream economic theory suggests that improved productivity and 
more efficient markets should lead to worldwide gains in economic 
well-being. The theory also suggests that an economic system governed 
by market mechznisms is basically stable (in the sense that if it is dis- 
turbed in some way it will return to an equilibrium growth path). Some 
theories of stabil:ty would tend to support this view, others dispute it, 
while still others argue that the size of the disturbances themselves are 
sufficiently great to warrant constant attention. This is especially 
because even small ripples on macroeconomic trends, in reality mean 
the opening and closing of businesses, dramatic unemployment and 
migration of workers, and very significant changes in communities at 
the local level. Minority groups, because they are so often localized geo- 
graphically or sectorally, tend to be especially affected by such change. 
While this process has sometimes been cast in a positive light (for 
example, by Schumpeter and his followers) as a process of “creative 
destruction,” from the point of view of many minorities it may be quite 
the reverse, since it is their community which is destroyed for the sake 
of national or mejority projects. 

It may be hypothesized that the introduction of new information tech- 
nologies and a tendency towards universal technology may well exacer- 
bate the fluctuations in the world economy, and hence make the eco- 
nomic environment of many minorities even less secure. For example, 
information technologies speed up the transmission of market signals 
around the world while coordinate policies that push the fluctuations 
(such as business cycles) in individual market economies are becoming 
synchronized. Similarly the trend towards uniform global tastes and 
fashions by increasing numbers of consumers in all countries demands a 
uniformity of technology which in turn places specific burdens on par- 
ticular parts of the social and natural environment. The extent of mono- 
cultures in agriculture (with a very small number of crop species making 
up the bulk of basic foodstuffs), the destruction of the rain forests and 
the damage to the ozone layer are all evidence of this. 
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Although the actual degree of instability in the global economy or 
the global environment is still a matter of controversy, the evidence 
suggests that considerable caution is warranted — even governments 
which at the beginning of the decade dismissed the notion of an exces- 
sive or unmanageable environmental burden now accept this position. 
If theories that reducing diversity in ecological systems (and by exten- 
sion in economic systems) leads to a corresponding reduction in stabil- 
ity are correct, then it follows that a continued convergence of con- 
sumerist and technological trends is likely to further increase the 
environmental burden. To discover a technological and cultural devel- 
opment path of sufficient diversity to halt this process while satisfying 
the human needs of all people thus may become the major challenge 
for the future. 


Technological-Cultural Change 


The present trend towards cultural homogeneity (noted in the 
UNESCO report) is associated with accelerated trends towards eco- 
nomic and technological homogeneity. Insofar as technology is a mani- 
festation of culture, it may be hypothesized that as cultures disappear 
then so does the pool of accumulated knowledge. Although modern 
science and technology have achieved many important breakthroughs, 
there are many activities not yet even recognized, let alone understood, 
which can provide the inspiration for the innovations of the future. 
Indeed, it is possible that contemporary society is destroying potential 
sources of innovation more rapidly than it is creating them. 
Agronomists have recognized the importance of preserving the gene 
pool; the fostering of the culture pool (in the sense of the knowledge 
that cultures have accumulated) can be just as important. This is not to 
take a static view since, especially in the cross-fertilization of cultures 
lies tremendous potential for technological and social innovation. Nev- 
ertheless, it is clear that trends towards further cultural homogeniza- 
tion or diversity in the future are likely to lead to quite different tech- 
nological developments. 

Implicit in the mainstream economic view of culture is the idea that 
it is in some way an anachronism which reduces economic efficiency. 
The same trade-off between efficiency and multiculturalism is implied 
as between economic growth and distribution. While this seems ques- 
tionable given the rather wide range of cultures which have succeeded 
in creating modern industrial economies, it nevertheless remains true 
that some cultures have had great difficulty in adjusting to the indus- 
trial mode of production (just as did the working classes in Europe dur- 
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ing the industrial -evolution). Very often there are rational reasons for 
this which economists can understand — such as the need for peasant 
farmers in India to avoid the risks associated with new technologies, or 
for Nigerians to be concerned about the loss of economic security 
derived from traditional family and group behaviors. In other cases, 
there are more complex reasons to do with gender (or race) relations 
within a society, fcr example, the displacement of women by men from 
agriculture as mechanized techniques are introduced (as with the case 
of tractors in parts of West Africa). For these groups especially there is 
the question of whether technologies based on traditional methods do 
not provide a more efficient mode of production. Whether this then 
becomes part of a catching-up strategy, or the basis of a blended tech- 
nology,”*° or even an alternative system of production, remain impor- 
tant questions.”! This is not least because of the possibility, hypothe- 
sized above, that ecological and economic instability may arise because 
of the worldwide adoption of similar technologies, consumption pat- 
terns, and modes of behavior. 


Alternative Cultural Futures: 
Polarization, Assimilation or Pluralism 


Scenarios of future alternatives built around contrasting “cultural 
futures” may be elaborated using hypotheses such as those suggested 
above. Just as eccnomists explore the implications of high- and low- 
growth projections, so also can many futures with different degrees of 
cultural change be explored. These may be extrapolative (to discover 
where events are heading) or normative (to highlight desirable or 
undesirable possibilities). While opinions usually differ as to what is or 
is not desirable, there is likely to be wider agreement on the range of 
scenarios which might be explored. 

An obvious example arises from the following three alternative cul- 
tural futures: 


Future 1. Cultural Polarization 


This is a continuation (or worsening) of the present unequal economic 
and political situetion of many minorities, regions, and nations. This 
might see increasing polarization of many cultures and societies. Eco- 
nomic inequalities across different races or language groups might 
increase. 
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Future 2. Cultural Assimilation 


This leads to the deculturization of societies. Cultural traditions are 
assimilated into a shared paradigm of economic efficiency and political 
democracy. Culture is a passive variable, to be dealt with in a benign 
fashion. 


Future 3. Cultural Pluralism 


This is multicultural and pluralist in that development strategies make 
allowances for, and make use of, different cultural traditions. Culture 
becomes an active variable ‘making a positive contribution to economic 
development. 


Futures 2 and 3 represent the principal normative alternatives in dis- 

cussion about cultural development. Of course there are many variants, 
` and mutual critique between the advocates of each direction.. For exam- 
ple, the proponents of Future 2 could argue that Future 3 contains the 
permanent seeds of cultural violence. Cultural and religious practices 
would continue to be used as symbols to rationalize the dominance by, 
or the persecution and marginalization of, particular groups. Con- 
versely, the proponents of Future 3 could argue that Future 2, despite 
the paternalistic approach, would leave many minorities economically 
marginalized, politically disempowered, or simply extinct. 

These futures, based on the idea of changes in culture or the rela- 
tionship between cultures, may readily be elaborated in a discursive 
fashion. However, if they are to be well integrated into economic, tech- 
nological, and political dimensions, a more structured approach is 
needed. as 


Scenario Analysis 


Scenario analysis is essentially a structuring device for working through 
the consequences of different assumptions about the future in a system- 
atic and rigorous way.”* Although it may be nonquantitative, it can also 
provide a link between more discursive and qualitative analysis and the 
more formal projections of economic-demographic models. For this 
purpose, several distinct scenarios are built up in an almost algebraic 
manner from a set of contrasting propositions about the future.” Sce- 
narios may be designed to highlight specific relationships between the 
economic, demographic, environmental, political or cultural develop- 
ments. For example, the cultural futures above may be combined with 
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the propositions zbout economic trends (such as the high and low 
`. growth rates inherent in the forecasts for the global economy or differ- 
ent assumptions about the impact of economic reforms, or different 
` development targets and goals (say, poverty reduction versus growth 
targets). Information is added to or tested against each scenario, until a 
set of consistent pictures are obtained. 

These scenarios may be elaborated in whatever detail is warranted. 
For example, if the above cultural scenarios are labeled as: F1 (= Polar- 
ized), F2 (= Assimilationist), and F3 (= Pluralist), then the following is 
suggestive of differences between them for some of the key variables, 
relevant to a discussion of educational needs for the UNESCO human 


resource development program. 


Demographic Variatles 


Fl — continuing dif 
ferences and diver- 
gences in infant mor- 
tality, family size, and 
life expectancy across 
income, religious, gen- 
der, and racial groups 


Lifestyle Variables 


Fl — considerable 
differences in income 
and lifestyles but with 
aspirations worldw.de 
dictated by dominant 
elite culture 


F2 — eventual elimi- 
nation of differences 
in family size, fertility, 
and morbidity be- 
tween populations 


F2 — trends to a 
more uniform life- 
style but with rapidly 
changing fashions 
and symbolic cultural 
activities 


Dominant Mode of Production 


Fl — production 
dominated by major 
transnational corpo- 
‘rations retaining 
national identities 
and hierarchical 
management 


F2 — global corpora- 
tions with interna- 
tional identity using 
local management 
personnel and diffuse 
management 


F3 — variations in 
family size, but con- 
vergence of health 
and life expectancy 


F3 — variations in 
lifestyles but with 
considerable experi- 
mentation and adap- 
tation 


F3 — typically smaller 


corporations and 
international culture 
based networks 
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Science and Technology 


Fl — innovation and 
diffusion controlled 
by industrial global 
corporations and 
national prestige pro- 
jects 


Workstyle Variables 


Fl — hierarchical 
workplace and rigid 
organization but with 
job shifting forced by 
economic restructur- 


ing 


F2 — innovation 
rapid and aimed at 
changing global fash- 
ions 


F2 — constant job 
changing and multi- 
ple careers including 
both individual (elec- 
tronic cottage) and 
mass production 


Education and Training Variables 


Fl — formal skills 
determined by domi- 
nant lifestyles, often 
in conflict with infor- 
mal skills 


F2 — universal for- 
mal and flexible life- 
time education and 
socialization with in- 
tensity not dependent 
on gender or culture 


Human Resource Variables 


Fl — continuing seg- 
mentation of the labor 
force and educational 
attainment between 
cultural groups and 
subpopulations, and 
considerable migra- 
tion and brain drain 


F2 — tendency to- 
wards a universal defi- 
nition of skills with 
similar levels of attain- 
ment across cultures 


F3 — human needs 
technology based on 
wide variety of mate- 
rials, traditions, and 
work practices 


F3 — variety of work- 
place practices some- 
times integrated with 
other activities 


F3 — varied formal, 
workplace, and infor- 
mal education with 
crosscultural diffu- 
sion 


F3 — skills vary con- 
siderably across cul- 
tures but develop 
rapidly with consider- 
able diffusion and 
transfer between pop- 
ulations 


Cultural Division of Labor 


Fl — continuing cul- 
tural division of labor 
with income and 
occupations linked to 
age, ethnicity, and 
gender 


International Trade 


Fl — vertical trading 
arrangements in pri- 
mary products, goods, 
and services 


Economic Stability 


Fl — continuing 
instability in domestic 
and international 
economy with occa- 
sional changes in the 
international pecking 
order 


Natural Environment 


Fl — considerable 
variation in regional 
and local impacts 
arising from both 
over- and underdevel- 
opment 


F2 — disappearing 
cultural division of 
labor 


F2 — international 
trade based on differ- 
entiation and innova- 
tive specialization 
within sectors 


F2 — increasing insta- 
bility because of con- 
vergence in economic 
policies and con- 
sumption patterns 


F2 — carrying capac- 
ity of planet regularly 
tested in specific 
areas through adop- 
tion of universal tech- 
nologies 
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F3 — regional and 
horizontal division by 
culture but limited 
vertical cultural divi- 
sion by occupations 


F3 — trade based on 
cultural differentia- 
tion within and across 
sectors 


F3 — increasing sta- 
bility: because of 
divergence in fash- 
ions and policies 


F3 — more sustain- 
able development be- 
cause of more varied 
lifestyles and raw 
material use. 


While these scenarios are intended here only to illustrate the 
approach, there are clearly many direct links to the accounting frame- - 
works described earlier — in this case, especially with the cultural 
accounting matrix.approach. Equally, the alternative futures could have 
been structured around different assumptions about the global techno- 
logical future, for example, a future which contrasts the continuing seg- 
mented structure of the world economy based on appropriation of 
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knowledge, with one based on diffusion and local innovation, or one 
subject to great environmental pressures as the result of accelerating 
technological change. 


Linking the Long and the Short Terms 


Each alternative future implies significant but different structural 
changes in the relationships between cultures and the economy. Thus, 
if the original situation of a particular society (or nation) is represented 
in the form of a cultural accounting matrix, it is evident that the final 
cultural accounts will be very different in the three futures. Moreover, 
each scenario suggests a package of policies which may be elaborated 
for each stage of the strategy (or unfolding scenario). In principle, this 
allows a development path to be traced through as series of steps, as 
each new set of policies or new hypothesis is introduced (as, for exam- 
ple, in some previous global future studies‘). Insofar as particular poli- 
cies are tentative, or particular hypotheses are not yet fully tested or 
understood (as, say with the relationship between the integration and 
stability of the global economy or the long-term implications of the 
Greenhouse Effect). 

The cultural accounting matrix, as explained earlier, allows the 
short- and medium-run impacts of particular policies to be explored — 
for example, variations in the type of production technique or con- 
sumption — in order to discover the path which provides the most sup- 
port for human resource objectives. Overall, analysis with a cultural 
accounting matrix would aim to identify possible adverse impacts and 
demonstrate the economic and social costs for particular groups, and 
ways of reducing the costs. Here the human resources strategy is a 
response (albeit proactive) to foreseeable national and global trends 
which are otherwise determined by economic and political forces, 
beyond the control of the populations directly affected by the strategy. 

The data for such experiments with the cultural accounting model 
may be drawn from ongoing or hypothesized development activities, 
such as the actual use of a new agricultural technique by a particular 
minority group, with given organizational and social objectives. Because 
the cultural accounts display the distribution of occupations, income 
and consumption, and flows of knowledge in a society, it also provides a 
means of testing whether these objectives are met (or conversely, a 
framework for establishing targets for the development strategy, for 
example, the narrowing of income gaps over a given time period). 

Although the reliability of quantitative projections falls off quickly as 
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the time horizon increases, the bringing together of a suitable account- 
ing model, systematically arrived at qualitative development scenarios, 
and field data, provide a systematic means both of linking long-term 
futures to short-term policy, as well as a means of bringing together 
qualitative and quantitative information, thereby testing the hypotheses 
on which the scenario is built. In effect, any strategy is evolved in a sys- 
tematic iterative fashion as indicated by the following diagram: 


Synthesizing Scenarios 
Experiments with 
Cultural Accounts ——_q—___ 
(Analytis and 
Medium Run) data 
hypotheses 
constreints 
\ Scenarios of 


Cultural Diversity 
(Integrative 
and Long Run) 
t performance 


hypotheses 
a Grass Roots Experiences 
(Empirical and 
Historical) 


In attempting to show how UNESCO might more systematically inte- 
grate cultural variables into its concerns for human resources develop- 
ment, this paper has touched on a number of epistemological issues. In 
this respect the paper has shown that while there are clearly many limi- 
tations on the contribution of scientific methods in the policy sciences, 
analysis should aspire to be a rigorous and quantitative as possible, and 
so contribute to more structured and informed debate on critical 
issues. In effect, this paper has presented an agenda for future research 
and analysis by UNESCO which could be developed on the basis of pro- 
grams in particular countries, and in conjunction with other interna- 
tional agencies. 
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Socialism 


The startling political events that erupted throughout nearly all the 
“actually existing socialist states” of the world during 1989 totally domi- 
nated the mass media for weeks on end, and rightly so. Never before 
has a global systemic revolution of such proportions been experienced 
in a manner to draw vast numbers everywhere into participation, if only 
passively for most, via television.! The revolution swept away regimes, 
basic political and economic structures, and military alliance systems in 
Eastern Europe, thereby terminating — with obvious concurrence by 
the Soviet Union — the Cold War and four decades of authoritarian 
socialism. The day the Wall came down in Berlin — November 9, 1989 
— well marks symDolically the culmination of that revolutionary year. 
Elsewhere, among the actually existing socialist states, the revolution 
has been smothered by a return to repression as in the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, somewhat limited as in the Soviet Union in response to 
mounting ethnic violence, threats of secession, and economic decline, 
or held off as in Cuba. But everywhere these regimes seem marked for 
extinction. 

Although Western experts on the Soviet bloc had long instructed all 
who would listen to believe in the absolute lockstep control that Com- 
munist parties had over their people, the revolution proceeded to over- 
throw one-party monopoly throughout Eastern Europe and curtail its 
scope and hold in the Soviet Union, and everywhere in the bloc to 
carry through a massive assault on Communist state economic theory 
and practice. It was this vital dimension that triggered the flush of vic- 
tory dances in the West: the events of 1989 marked what has been 
hailed as both the victory of democracy and the “The Triumph of Capi- 
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talism,” to recall the title of an important US economist’s contribution 
to the celebration.? Even before the revolution’s final denouement 
marked by the smashing of the Wall and the violent overthrow of the 
brutal Ceausescu regime in Romania, an official of the US State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff published, in a conservative journal, an 
essay titled “The End of History?” Its author, Francis Fukuyama, argued 
that the Hegelian “end of history” had in fact arrived through the West- 
ern defeat of all rival ideas. The century that is ending is, he claimed, 
seeing the “unabashed victory of economic and political liberalism.”? 
Summarizing his arguments elsewhere, he suggests that “we may... be 
witnessing . . . the end point of mankind’s ideological evolution and 
the emergence of Western liberal democracy as the final form of human gov- 
ernment.”* By the time he wrote on the subject for Fortune in early 1990, 
he had refined his thesis to claim “liberal democracy is the final form of 
government” for the world.* The Fortune editor, in a companion piece 
under the title “Era of Possibilities,” concluded with these words: “Capi- 
talists of the world, awake! In the new era, the only sure losers will be 
those who recognize too late that they have a world to gain.”® 

Such banal arguments are important for their ability to make public 
the temper of the times in the United States. Inadvertently, they also 
underline the extreme irony posed by the helplessness of the United 
States in the face of “victory”: It lacks the resources to assist in the trans- 
formation of centrally planned economies to capitalism, to provide 
meaningful economic assistance, or to provide any leadership towards 
peace. Rapidly losing hegemony in the capitalist world system, the 
United States has been forced to turn to Japan and Germany to capital- 
ize on the opportunities opened by the revolution of 1989. It is neces- 
sary to place these dramatic changes in a broader context. Certainly 
they represent the culmination of internal and external struggles most 
openly carried on in Eastern Europe since the mid-1950s but also else- 
where in actually existing socialist states over development models in 
the broadest sense of that term. And in that context, the dominant 
model of state socialism employed in the Soviet bloc set as its goal a 
promise to catch up with and surpass the West. 

The struggle over models for national development in the West has 
for at least two centuries (somewhat less for Japan) been a product of 
the resistance to the consequences of capitalist expansion. Historically 
capitalism was everywhere given a foothold in the colonies of the indus- 
trial core nations, and in the nineteenth century strengthened in the 
now independent nations of Latin America and pushed on China. The 
classical dialectical struggle between a growing socialist oppositian to 
capitalism in nineteenth century Europe was not repeated elsewhere to 
any significant degree, except in Russia, until the twentieth century, 
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and not as a growing intellectual force in the Third World until after 
the Soviet Revolution of 1917. 

That momentous revolutionary victory provided a model of libera- 
tion for the hundreds of millions of people caught in colonial and neo- 
colonial versions of capitalism with their denial of hope. Given con- 
creteness in the Scviet Revolution, Marxism-Leninism provided that 
hope in a model for catching up with the capitalist nations of the West: 
It provided a modernization model long before that concept became 
common currency. Lenin, let it be recalled, showed in a much quoted 
statement that he fully understood the catch-up role that socialism was 
expected to play. H2 stated, in a report to the Eighth Congress of Sovi- 
ets at the end of 1920, that “Communism is Soviet power plus the elec- 
trification of the whole country.”” 

Total commitment to industrialization and mechanizatior: had paid 
off for the USSR by World War II so that the Soviet model for develop- 
ment stood ready tc be employed in the rush to guide the new nations 
that were being created out of the crumbling colonial empires. With 
the victory over fascism, that alternative, which especially in its Italian 
form was also a catch-up model for semiperipheral nations, ceased to be 
an intellectually acceptable option,’ thereby leaving the field to social- 
ism as the single dialectical alternative to the capitalist model for the 
Third World. 

Within the socialist camp the Soviet model began with the consider- 
able advantages noted, but these began to weaken as divisions emerged 
between Marxism-Leninism and Maoism and between dozens of home- 
grown socialisms in Africa and elsewhere. Some of these were influ- 
enced by alternative, soft forms of socialism inherited from the 
colonies’ former metropoles — as the influence of Fabian socialism in 
many former British colonies attests. All contributed, however, to a 
growing splintering of any clearly defined socialist alternative to the 
increasingly unified — but flexible — capitalist model for Third World 
development. Moreover, with the revelations about the horrendous 
human costs of Stalinism that became public knowledge in the 1950s 
and with the shockingly heavy-handed Soviet military intervention to 
hold its Eastern bloc nations to a Moscow-defined path, the Soviet 
model lost much of its attractiveness. 

In addition, beginning in the early 1960s heretical versions of Marx- 
ian-based theories about underdevelopment began to define an addi- 
tional socialist alternative model to explain the causes of persistent 
Third World failures to develop and to argue for a revolutionary break 
with capitalism (thereby breaking completely with the Soviet-approved 
stages theory) followed by autarchic, national but socialist development. 
Enormously useful for shattering the myths advanced by the moderniza- 
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tionists to explain underdevelopment and to force an awareness of his- 
tory and the reality of the global political economy, these dependency 
theories were abysmal guides for action. Wherever they were tried they 
produced massive economic intervention from the agencies of the 
development industry to strangle the attempt to break away into a new 
model — Jamaica under Manley in the 1970s being a prime exampie. 

By the end of the 1970s, as is widely recognized, the downswing in 
the capitalist world economy had produced mounting pressures on all 
but a very few of the capitalist welfare states. Only the smaller social 
democracies have survived the restructuring that became the global 
response to that downswing, a response that was given its generalized 
anti-labor, anti-welfare state definition by the United States and the 
United Kingdom during the Reagan/Bush.and Thatcher era. The 
attempt to pursue a socialist alternative (as in Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
and France) failed as those nations were forced by still mounting com- 
petitive pressures from the global economy to retreat in a manner 
largely repeating the restructuring model pioneered by the United 
States and the United Kingdom.!° Failing to comprehend the dimin- 
ished latitude for national innovation in an increasingly globalized 
economy and hanging on to the outmoded “nationalized industry” 
model of socialism — especially inept in the face of a global commit- 
ment among the dominant leaders of capitalism to privatization at the 
time — the socialist electoral victories of the late 1970s and 1980s led 
nowhere but to further disillusionment. 

In Eastern Europe the downswing of the global economy produced 
new pressures that were felt earliest in those countries such as Poland 
that had built up a fairly large debt to foreign banks and come to rely 
on trade with the West to service that debt and assure loans in the 
future. With declining sales and new competition, Poland was early 
pushed into recession, from which sprang the Solidarity challenge to 
the Party state and the cascading consequences from that challenge. 
Forms of restructuring and retrenchment had begun to appear in the 
Eastern bloc long before Gorbachev's perestroika made such policies 
popular. 

Further East, the People's Republic has for an even longer period 
been in the business of restructuring its form of socialism, breaking the 
iron rice bowl for hundreds of millions and forcing them to respond to 
market forces.!! It has turned large areas into Special Economic Zones 
within which capitalist law reigns!? and, some would argue, has permit- 
ted extraterritoriality again to take hold. Deng Xiaoping was reported, 
in a way to send the message to the Third World, to have advised Presi- 
dent Chissano of Mozambique “not to adopt socialism” but to “develop 
more private enterprises. ”! 
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Globally, very few of the actually existing socialisms have held out 
against a greater degree of integration into the global economy and a 
turn at home towards, at a minimum, “market socialism.” Only Fidel 
Castro continues fiercely defending the old order, saying defiantly: 
“Today we say with more force than ever, socialism or death, Marxism- 
Leninism or death.7!4 

Although these global changes are not system-determined, nonethe- 
less every nation has had to adapt to these sweeping global changes, 
contributing by so doing as an integral part of the system at every stage 
in the process. The superpowers are, obviously, more centrally influen- 
tial than the bit peripheral players, and, as has been argued, the strug- 
gle between the US-led capitalist order and the USSR-backed antisys- 
temic challenge has been paralleled in seemingly autonomous 
development paradigms addressed to the contested terrain of the 
Third World. The ability of actually existing capitalism to immediately 
convey rich material rewards and the psychological benefits from 
becoming a member of a global elite to those who buy into its 
paradigm does much to explain its massive headway in the second half 
of the twentieth century despite its even more massive failures in fulfill- 
ing its touted developmental promises for the masses. 

On the other side, the socialist development paradigm in both its 
Soviet and Maoist forms has not fared well and, as just discussed, is 
being liberalized in directions consonant with the modernization 
paradigm. Deng’s formula for transforming Mao’s China is well named: 
the “Four Modernizations.” Abandoned at home, the Socialist catch-up 
model(s) can scarcely be expected to elicit the revolutionary enthusi- 
asm it (they) did in some Third World settings a quarter- or half-cen- 
tury ago. The same can probably be said of the softer socialist models, 
although these European-based practices never did have a developmen- 
talist form that would have made them widely attractive in the Third 
World. The further retreat to the right of European social democracy 
and European socialism? has made them even more marginal, at least 
at this time, to the struggle over the conceptual space once occupied by 
the socialist development paradigm(s) for the Third World. 

Finally, the capitalist model has proven so powerful that Vietnam, for 
example, within five years after its successful war of self-defense against 
the United States was appealing for private foreign investment from the 
West including the United States, for membership in the central institu- 
tions of global capitalism (the World Bank and the IMF), and for all 
the other features af dependent capitalist development. As Frank wrote 
a year later, “. . . what is the long-run socialist program and perspective 
now offered by Vietnam’s national liberation? Or was the long armed 
struggle for national liberation in Vietnam no more than a struggle for 
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national liberation to be able to pursue capitalist aims?”!® Vietnam’s 
appeals were largely unsuccessful. Despite continuing Soviet economic 
and military assistance, its monumental reconstruction tasks coupled 
with the heavy costs of its military occupation of Cambodia (ended in 
1990), and what must be inappropriate models for its particular needs, 
Vietnam remains a powerful negative example of socialist development. 


Capitalism 


We fuel your freedom 
— Chevron TV ad, November 25, 1988 


Contemporary TV commercials, as they have done for years and as 
print media have for even longer, continue to extol the benefactions 
that capitalist corporations bestow upon people. For example, Dow 
Chemical, long condemned by the 1960s generation of activists as the 
most villainous of the murderous weapon makers due to its mass pro- 
duction of napalm, claims that it is “helping mankind” grow more and 
better food and, like its cohort, Dupont, making life better for all 
through chemistry. Both play the science card to the hilt while human- 
izing the serious message with soft-focus shots of tranquil farm scenes 
and people doing useful things. The message is translated by the 
leisure industries into the rollicking good times Budweiser provides, or 
the alluringly risky city nights that Michelob promises it can deliver. 
Between these alternative versions of the same message are thousands 
of others, most dutifully, but some playfully, selling the unproblematic 
virtues of capitalism along with their products. Thousands of TV com- 
mercials for new cars picture America as still the beautiful, a fitting 
backdrop, whether objectivized in sweeping nature shots or in gracious, 
upper-class suburban settings, for the magnificent machines the indus- 
try turns out. Never on national networks and even extremely rarely in 
local, ghettoized market niches are the majority of car owners 
addressed — i.e., those who buy secondhand cars and who might have 
reason to think differently about the industry. And, more centrally, the 
millions of people in the United States who cannot afford even a 
secondhand (or older) car are effectively obliterated from possibly 
entering into our understandings of how capitalism works. These mil- 
lions who have to cope with a geography of living space defined by the 
automobile are thereby doubly and triply insulted and disempowered. 
Forced to commute on public — and therefore by definition inferior, 
' typically crowded, and inconvenient — transportation, they must also 
live with the reality of not making it, not succeeding as they have been 
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taught to understand success. After all, who ever saw a commercial glo- 
rifying the life of a bus or subway commuter? 

What emerges from this cursory sketch of the self-imaging and social- 
visioning proffered the public by the hired guns of capitalism is a politi- 
cal economy in perfect harmony, propelled by creative, caring, serious, 
and scientifically committed corporations who provide all with an end- 
less array of consumer products designed to make life beiter for the 
individual (or family, or small circle of friends: no larger social unit 
exists). No plant closings occur; no cutbacks in work forces to create 
leaner and meaner corporations in the name of efficiency are men- 
tioned; no homeless appear on the screens. 

This Disneyesque vision of capitalism, while reflecting the model 
underlying mainstream economics, has little support in reality — at least 
as defined by how large numbers of people in the United States are or 
are not helped by capitalism, do or do not have a chance to share in the 
heavy consumerism that has come to define normality in that political 
economy. A closer look at the gaps between capitalist vision and reality 
in the center of the center can be highly instructive, and will be 
explored a bit later as will the grotesque effects in the Third World. The 
task at hand, however, is to advance the argument that the persistence 
of gaps in the heartland of capitalism is not an anomaly but an integral 
consequence of capitalist development, historically found wherever and 
whenever that form of economic organization is established. 

This argument is nearly a century and a half old in its Marxian form, 
older in other socialist versions. It even took tenuous hold in an earlier 
era in the United States in response to the brutalizing consequences of 
industrialization after the Civil War and held on through the depres- 
sion of the 1930s, cnly to be made to disappear in the great euphoria of 
the “American Century” following World War II when the United 
States, undamaged and enormously strengthened by wartime govern- 
ment-guided and -funded industrial expansion, easily dominated the 
global political economy. 

A version of the gap reappeared in US consciousness beginning in 
the early 1960s, forced there by the violence of blacks enraged at being 
denied participation in the American Century. The reformism of the 
“Great Society” resubmerged the gap theme for a time until the addi- 
tion of substantial numbers of whites and women to the deprived 
groups in the 1980s brought it back into national consciousness. While 
there may be greater recognition of a connection between the manner 
in which capitalism distributes goods and bads currently than at any 
time since the 1930s, there is no widespread political recognition of any 
such connection, no public discourse on any problematic that attempts 
to generate any form of political action from either the current empiri- 
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cal problem in the United States or the larger structural conditions of 
which it is a particular. 

Both need to be seen in historical and global perspective. Put simply, 
capitalism has always meant uneven development. Recognized within 
the Marxian tradition in its class form, the idea of uneven development 
was most persuasively articulated by Trotsky in a form that connected it 
with the further concept of “combined development.” He argued that 
capitalism produced in what we today call the Third World (and he 
called “backward countries”) “uneven and combined development” of 
material conditions, classes, stages in the historical (Marxian) progres- 
sion of modes of production, and, consequently, conditions for com- 
bined revolutionary situations — “permanent revolution” — in contrast 
with the historical development of capitalism in Europe and the United 
States. These ideas were worked out in The Permanent Revolution (1928) 
and most fully developed in History of the Russian Revolution (1930).17 
The idea tended to remain the property of those locked in sectarian 
debate over the course of the Russian revolution until the closely 
related concept of unequal development, as produced by unequal 
exchange between industrial nations and colonies, was advanced in the 
1960s and 1970s.18 Simultaneously, the dependencistas were rapidly mak- 
ing use of the unequal exchange argument, and one of its founders, 
Gunder Frank, later used the phrase “unequal and uneven develop- 
ment” in the title of an essay.!? While others, especially geographers, 
have worked extensively with the uneven spatial consequences of capital- 
ist expansion,”? Frank’s combination with the unequal captures, I 
believe, better than any other characterization the manner in which 
capitalism, in conjunction with an expanding state system, has operated 
historically. Internally — in colonies in one age, in newly independent 
nation-states in another, and in core nations regularly — capitalism has 
provided the basis for the differentiation that has been the hallmark of 
change in the West, and, by imperial expansion, globally. Not the soft, 
progressive process as some have theorized it, differentiation has always 
entailed concentrating the material and psychological rewards gener- 
ated by capitalism in the hands of the few at the expense of the many, 
with ratios changing over time, considerably in core nations after 
World War II, very little in the many nations on the periphery. The dif- 
fering class structures reflecting this process vary across the parallel, dif- 
ferentiated spread of nations in the capitalist world-economy, both phe- 
nomena interlocked through a web of reproductory linkages all 
embedded in deep structures. 

The global dimension of capitalist-induced differentiation?! exhibits 
historically the same patterns of a widening spread between centers 
where the benefits from capitalist development became concentrated 
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and the many more where the costs are lodged. If the early version of 
dependency theory with its stagnationist model of the Third World 
proved unable to deal with the Newly-Industrializing Countries and/or 
“dependent development,” it nonetheless pointed to a condition as real 
today as when the theory was first advanced: the global political econ- 
omy is becoming :ncreasingly differentiated between nations in the 
manner described for the process internally, and with the same conse- 
quences as a result of the same forces. Simultaneously, it is becoming 
more integrated and, for some sectors, more homogenized (the con- 
sumerist lifestyle for those at the top). The institutionally-situated pro- 
moters of capitalist development for the world — all those ensconced 
in the power centers of the “development industry”** — direct the pro- 
duction of eulogies celebrating the “actually existing NICs” and pro- 
claiming the sighting of another about to join that elect club while deli- 
cately looking the other way when a previously established member 
falters — as Brazil has done in recent years.? Even more pointedly, as 
will be discussed in greater detail in the next section, these capitalist 
advocates resolutely reject any of the connections advanced so far in 
this paper between increasing gaps in life-chances at all levels of the 
global political economy and capitalism. Secure in their civil-service-like 
positions, they push a gladiatorial model of competition serviceable to 
the capabilities of the already developed corporations and nations but 
devastating to very many weaker societies. This may represent progress: 
at least ethnocide is not as disturbing to middle-class sensitivities as 
genocide.*4 

One final consequence of capitalist differentiation globally must be 
recognized, again, opposite to the dominant commonsensical under- 
standing held within the mainstream. Gender typically had been nei- 
ther discussed nor problematized until a growing body of critical writ- 
ing, largely generated by individuals working under one or another 
wing of the feminist movement, began to do so just prior to and 
extending through and past the 1975-1985 United Nations Decade for 
Women.” The evidence that the costs for Third World women from 
capitalist development have massively outweighed the benefits seems to 
be progressively lost as the gender issue has been colonized by the 
mainstream, made to serve the interests of the development industry, 
not those of women who now are turned into objects to be “helped” 
and studied.”® 

The pace of change in the instrumentalities of capitalist expansion 
and penetration has quickened since World War II, some would say 
exponentially. While the main instrumentalities have been familiar fea- 
tures of capitalism since its infancy — such as transnational corpora- 
tions of a sort, the importance of technological innovation, the role of 
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science, the connection to war industries, the global search for profit — 
all have been redesigned to further corporate and national goals in the 
increasingly competitive struggle for position in the global capitalist sys- 
tem. This struggle is seen by many in the power bloc in the United 
States, for example, as a matter of life and death, with each new loss of 
a formerly competitive sector to the Japanese, and even, on occasion, to 
the Europeans, seen as disaster on the path to second-class national sta- 
tus. It is a position to which those accustomed to guiding the fortunes 
of the “leader of the Free World” have not been able to adjust. 
Responding to the opportunities of the expanding European markets 
in the 1950s and 1960s US industry began the era of transnational cor- 
porations (TNCs). The phenomenon was early dominated by US corpo- 
rations which, in mid-stream, discovered cheap labor in Asia, Latin 
America, and the southern European nations, and thereby introduced 
a totally new element in their relations with the US working class, the 
export of jobs and the further development of global production lines. 
As many were to comment later — by the early 1980s — the process, 
when combined with a decline in private sector research and develop- 
ment, the lasting consequences of the squandering of resources in Viet- 
nam, and the accelerating arms buildup with its gargantuan appetite 
for more control over the nation’s research agenda, culminated in the 
fiscal disasters of the Reagan years. During his presidency, the national 
debt tripled to nearly $3 trillion; the US turned from a creditor to a 
debtor nation, with its foreign debt of more than $660 billion?” dwarf- 
ing those of Brazil ($115 billion) and Mexico ($104 billion); and an 
inability to know how to reverse the slide downward or how to adjust 
gracefully to what has all the signs of inevitability, continued. 

The US loss of hegemony in the capitalist world economy has been 
sudden and dramatic, but is merely the latest example in a process that 
has been an integral feature of global capitalist development from the 
beginning.*® The current phase — only the third if one adheres to the 
Wallersteinian counting of hegemons, the other two being the Dutch in 
the seventeenth century and the British in the nineteenth,?? — seems 
to have just entered the era of transition, a period that might well 
extend for decades until the system is transformed or a new hegemon 
can make effective its claim as proprietor, policeman, banker, and 
mythmaker for the system. There is no longer any single proprietor of 
the system: the Japanese are the bankers,” while the United States still 
holds on as military “top gun” and spinner of Hollywood dreams, nei- 
ther sufficient to provide a basis for climbing back on top. 

Despite this, the brief US proprietorship of global capitalism was, as 
suggested earlier, a period of profound expansion and integration. The 
stunning advances in communications and transportation systems 
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opened the way for the revolutionary transnationalization of capitalist 
production and, slightly later, for the equally revolutionary transforma- 
tions in banking and finance. These have made a mockery of national 
pretensions to manage their monetary systems since global money mar- 
kets, made possible by the electronic miracles endlessly produced in the 
various Silicon Valleys of the world, have given concrete meaning to 
Lenin’s view (in 1917) that the world was already in the stage of control 
by finance capital. These developments, pushed through during a 
growth phase of a long cycle in the global system, made possible what 
Gramsci would have identified as a “passive revolution” in the OECD 
nations of the West (but not including, at the time, Japan), namely, the 
generalization of the welfare state as a proper state activity under capital- 
ism. In addition, the prosperity shared by the rich nations spilled over 
into the Third World to make possible the beginning of NIC-building. 
The party, however, was short-lived. With the downturn in the global 
economic cycle beginning at the end of the 1960s, growth rates of most 
Western OECD. nations dropped, inflation soon became a problem 
along with unemployment, and, by the end of the 1970s, deindustrial- 
ization had been discovered. The impact of the down cycle was delayed 
_a decade in most of the Third World as a result of the vast sums loaned 
them by private banks in the North recycling OPEC wealth. This fairy- 
land world came crashing down when problems of the North were 
eventually transmitted through the global system to the South and the 
Soviet bloc nations by the 1980s. Economic growth in all but the firmly 
established NICs and a very small handful of other nations that had 
begun, even under recession conditions, to attract private foreign 
investment upon which to create dependent industrialization, ground 
to a standstill. In some cases, it even reversed so that negative growth 
became a grim reality throughout much of Africa, and, for briefer peri- 
ods, in some Latin American and Asian nations in the 1980s. The debt 
crisis exploded on the Third World when interest payments multiplied 
with rising interest rates and earnings from exports crashed along with 
commodity and natural resource prices. The moment of truth came for 
all to see when Mexico and Brazil announced they could not meet their 
current interest payments in the summer of 1982. Since that date, 
Third World nations have been forced to live with the reality of peren- 
nially rescheduling their debt package in order to borrow more from 
the OECD banks so that interest payments can be met. Currently, the 
Third World nations are paying banks in the North some $43 billion 
net (outflow) annually.?! Between 1982 and 1987 Brazil paid the banks 
$70 billion in interest, but ended up $20 billion further in debt because 
of having to borrow to pay!” The costs of this are horrendous. A recent 
study found that at least 500,000 children in the Third World die annu- 
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ally from malnutrition-related causes — in addition to the “normal” 14 
million — as a consequence of the belt-tightening imposed by the debt 
burden. Health budgets have been cut, food subsidies eliminated or 
drastically cut, and jobs eliminated.” 

These adjustments in the poor nations are part of the overall resiruc- 
turing of global capitalism that is being hammered out everywhere. The 
process is not new, although the mechanisms just described make it 
possible to shift more of the costs of restructuring onto the poor in the 
Third World than was possible during the last great shakedown in the 
system in the 1930s. For the countries in the North, restructuring has 
also meant shifting costs to the poor while helping the rich accumulate 
yet more wealth on the assumption they will use it productively te the 
benefit of society. 

Before concluding this section let me call attention to some of the 
visible consequences that are appearing in the United States (with par- 
allels in other OECD nations) produced by the way restructuring has 
been carried out and against whom. What most emerges from a mount- 
ing stack of studies*4 are the visible signs that many US cities are being 
. turned into “world-class” cities in the “way Calcutta, Rio de Janeiro and 
Manila are world-class cities.” Decent housing is being denied to 
larger numbers, forcing dense crowding in substandard dwellings 
(increasingly in garages and other spaces not designed for people), and 
onto the streets. Sweated labor has returned with a vengeance along 
with an underclass of permanently unemployed. Feminization of 
poverty extends the parallel as does the increasing insensitivity of the 
rich, best seen during the height of US hero Ivan Boesky’s popularity 
before he was jailed for insider trading on the New York stock 
exchange. Boesky became a cult hero on the US campus lecture circuit 
with his ebullient message that “greed is good.” 

If the normal operations of capitalism consistently produce the pat- 
terns of unequal and uneven differentiation described earlier and, in 
periods of depression more painful restructuring, why then has it not 
been replaced through revolution or significantly changed through 
cumulative reform? Although this is not the place to attempt to unravel 
these basic questions, it is necessary to make several points as a base for 
later themes in the unfolding argument. The first is that capitalism has 
from its beginning triggered a rich variety of forms of protest and revo- 
lutionary activity directed against the consequences of its growing dom- 
ination over an expanding sphere of human life. This domination pro- 
duced from the beginning and reproduces everywhere today the same 
patterns of exploitation, enforced poverty, and alienation for the many 
along with the winners of each succeeding generation. Only in the 
small industrial democratic socialist nations and, to a lesser extent, in a 
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very few large industrial states, has this two-class, two-nation pattern 
been softened with the spread of a middle-class and an inclusionary 
welfare state. 

Most of the resistance to the negative effects of capitalism was at first 
fragmented, localized in a particular confluence of specific grievances. 
On rare occasions — such as the Luddite movement — a specific aspect 
of capitalism’s dynamic (use of technology against workers) could be 
made a target for a more widespread opposition movement. With the 
development of industrial capitalism, some of the organizational poten- 
tial seen by Marx in the new working class was realized, although it was 
not until his own critical writing and political organizational work was 
developed and expanded later by others that an intellectually mature, 
logically sophisticated counterhegemonic project was brought into exis- 
tence around which to organize the central antisystemic movement 
against capitalism.** 

Other socialisms have always existed alongside the mainstream Marx- 
ian alternative to capitalism but over time have all long since ceased to 
represent an antisystemic position, becoming identified with reform, 
on occasion in the direction of populist goals, on others of increasing 
capitalist efficiency. As suggested earlier, the role of Marxism as the ide- 
ological center of the mainstream antisystemic movement would proba- 
bly never have occurred without the success of the first socialist revolu- 
tion, the Russian. Prior to that, the national divisions within Marxian 
socialism had destroyed the Second International during World War I. 
Only the centralizing power of Soviet organizational and material 
resources could make possible the creation of a global antisystemic 
movement. The brief success — say in the 1930s — of the Third Inter- 
national assured its ultimate collapse since its gains had been based on 
the subservience cf foreign national units to the interests of the Soviet 
Union. Marxists then and probably still have not been able to under- 
stand the powerful forces of nationalism. Subsequent anticapitalist rev- 
olutions that produced “actually existing socialist” states were made by 
Marxists who as militant nationalists built their antisystemic movements 
independently of the Soviet Union. 

By the early twentieth century, the United States had developed the 
ideology and repressive skills to combat radical antisystemic threats. 
These were reconstituted after 1917 along anti-Bolshevik and anti- 
communist lines, domestic anticapitalist movements were relabeled 
accordingly, and, most importantly for a nation in the process of taking 
over the leaderskip of world capitalism, the physical home of anti- 
capitalism was identifed as the Soviet Union. Early on, the United 
States joined the allies in a military antirevolutionary intervention 
against the new Soviet government, and held out longer than any other 
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nation against recognizing the USSR. The steady construction of a capi- 
talist mentality in the expanding middle class had progressed rapidly 
thereafter, possibly most dramatically advanced by the invention of the 
weekly newsmagazine in the mid-1920s (by Henry Luce). It, along with 
its cloned rivals and their pre-TV era weekly picture magazines, 
defined everyday life in its various categories, each etched weekly within 
an ideological framework dedicated to the advance of capitalism and a 
relentless war on communism. The exigencies of the lineup in World 
War II forced a momentary downplaying of the latter theme, but within 
months after the war’s end, anticommunism again became the domi- 
nant ideology of the new hegemon, at home and globally. The US pub- 
lic had been well prepared. It accepted its new mission as defenders of 
the capitalist “Free World.” 


“Development” 


It is against this complex context with its tectonic shift in the physical 
location of capitalism’s center, the momentary overwhelming industrial 
dominance of the United States, a new-found willingness on the part of 
Americans to become more interventionist globally, and a belief that 
capitalism as practiced in the United States could save the world if only 
communism could be defeated or at least contained, that development 
as theory and practice was invented. Although the development indus- 
try?” largely dates back to the closing year of World War II, its philo- 
sophical and theoretical underpinnings are solidly embedded in the 
history of European imperial expansion. The general acceptance in the 
West of genocide and lesser forms of repression in creating and exploit- 
ing people in their colonies was justified by the theory of social Darwin- 
ism, the claim that it was “helping the natives,” and always in the belief 
that they were involved in the “march of progress.” 

These same perspectives were deeply imbedded in the United States 
from the beginning where they served to justify what must be one of 
the world’s most horrific acts of genocide — that against the indige- 
nous Native American population. These perspectives became institu- 
tionalized in the US military where long after the “Indian Wars” they 
were still both guides for public policy in dealing with “backward” states 
and for conducting military operations once intervention was decided 
on. Prior to becoming the leader of the Free World, the United States 
had institutionalized the right to unilaterally intervene and even admin- 
ister small foreign nations for long periods of time whenever conditions 
were deemed, by US officials, to justify such acts. 

Paralleling these pre-hegemony uses of institutionalized violence to 
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control and “help” indigenous populations domestically and abroad, 
the United States began to experiment, through both public and pri- 
vate agencies, with activities more easily identified as being develop- 
mental. In the 1920s and 1930s several private foundations began 
attempts to develop selected sectors of life in several nations especially 
important to the United States so that they could be made more open 
to US interests. The main sectors in these early ventures into transna- 
tional developmer:t were health, education (and especially the univer- 
sity training of prcfessionals in the health and science fields), and agri- 
culture. The seleczed nations were China and Mexico (there may well 
have been others but these two stand out as the objects of the most con- 
centrated attention). Additionally, there was an attempt, largely unsuc- 
cessful, to put together a large public/private sector development loan 
for China in the mid-1930s. 

If World War Il provided the opportunity for the United States to 
institutionalize an interventionist global role befitting its newly claimed 
hegemony, it also provided the spur to institutionalize the administra- 
tive machinery for pumping large quantities of aid — military and civil- 
ian — into allied hands. Throughout the war, a portion of military aid 
was of a type — machine tools, for example — that promoted industrial 
growth. These pipelines were kept flowing immediately following the 
war, with civiliar aid becoming “rehabilitation” and the military 
directed to areas that had already emerged as the flashpoints — China, 
Korea, Greece, Turkey — of the new global rivals, the United States 
and the USSR. It took just over two years after the end of the war for 
the United States to settle on a development model for its European 
allies — massive irputs of technical assistance to assure a rapid reindus- 
trialization for building defenses against the perceived Soviet threat. 
Concretized in the Marshall Plan, this first development model rested 
on the prior embrace, once again after the wartime hiatus, of anti- 
communism as the guiding national ideology, and on the wartime insti- 
tutions that had been built to bring the public and private sectors 
together in planning and carrying through “aid” projects in other 
industrial nations. By the end of the 1940s the United States had the 
administrative too_s, the accepted public commitment of resources, and 
the model for helping in the redevelopment of its industrial allies. As 
yet, however, it had not worked out a parallel package for dealing with 
the vast challenges that were being generated as the old colonial 
empires were broken up into independent nation-states. 

A beginning was made in the smooth transition of the military assis- 
tance program from war to peacetime conditions, and with it the ten- 
dency to define development in security/East-West terms. This was 
aided by the equzlly smooth transition of the US foreign intelligence 
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and covert community from its wartime OSS (Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices) identity to the peacetime Cold War CIA reincarnation. To these 
agencies were later added those for official propaganda (USIS) and a 
variety of other- functions centralized in USAID, to use their current 
acronyms. The' first Cold War defined the cementing ideology: All 
forms of US Third World development had to serve the interests of the 
Free World, specifically US interests, and capitalism in general. Openly 
sanctioned use of violence was always possible, covert violence a com- 
monplace. Covert intervention was likely to be attempted to topple 
those regimes seen as unfriendly. Beyond these banalities, however, no 
model in a theoretically explicit form of what to do to produce develop- 
ment in the Third World context was publicly articulated by US devel- 
opment agencies. Cold War pragmatism guided US official action dur- 
ing these early years of the development industry. 

This is not to say that those in command of US policy did not have an 
implicit model for the world, and for the Third World specifically. They 
did. It was the “American Century” (so named by Henry Luce in an edi- 
torial at the end of World War II), backed by industrial allies against 
communism, and joined by many of the newly freed colonies still per- 
forming their previous supportive roles in the global economy but now 
as independent nations. 

This grossly distorted view of the world with its largely negative ideo- 
logical appeal would probably have won even fewer friends had not oth- 
ers come to the aid of the US development industry. A few US 
economists in the 1940s had begun to theorize about development, a 
beginning that turned development economics into a growth industry 
over the next decade. From the beginning, this new theorizing was 
solidly embedded in the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund over which the United States was to hold dominant control for 
more than three decades after their creation in 1944. Economic devel- 
opment theorizing had, moreover, strong support in the centers of 
graduate training, primarily in the United States at first, later in presti- 
gious graduate schools elsewhere, from which the Bank and Fund 
recruited permanent personnel and of almost equal importance the ad 
hoc hirees to direct studies and write up development plans for Third 
World nations. 

What is of overriding importance at this juncture is to recognize the 
synergetic meshing of US and global development projects produced 
by the Bank and Fund (and the developmentally focused agencies of 
the UN itself to which the former are only tenuously related). The 
harsh negativism of the US approach to the Third World was hidden 
under a rhetoric that promised all a bright future that could be 
achieved relatively painlessly if only the scientific models of economic 
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development proffered by the development industry centered in these 
agencies were followed. The model was capitalist although, especially in 
the early years, not laissez faire, accepting considerable government 
intervention in the economy if only to implement the loans and pro- 
jects proposed by the Bank and other outside “aid” providers. From the 
beginning, the model, if only by its behavioral consequences as seen in 
the relations between the agencies and recipient governments, 
demanded “open” nations, i.e., open to conditions laid down by those 
granting “aid,” and open to the demands of global capitalism. 

This model of how Third World nations should cooperate with the 
multilateral agencies of the development industry in pursuing develop- 
ment by relying on incorporation into the capitalist global economy 
through acceptance of “interdependence” and a great deal of guidance 
and “help” has always stood in sharp contrast with most Marxian models, 
at least in their post-World War II form.38 This tendency to autarchy 
became accentuated in the later neo-Marxist theorizing of the dependen- 
cistas and indirectly in other self-reliance/self-sufficiency models. 

To summarize, the United States, building on its experiences in 
World War II and utilizing bureaucracies then created, extended into 
the postwar era the provisioning of military and civilian aid to friendly 
allies, restructuring the package in the first instance to rehabilitate and 
reindustrialize Europe, and in the second, to arm and guide as far as 
possible the military struggle against “communism” in the Third World. 
Since the justificztion for assisting in the development of poor nations 
has consistently over the past four decades been couched in the 
rhetoric of saving them for the Free World and from communism, the 
resulting theoretical model has always been hobbled by its negativism. 
Constant interjections of the claim that US aid was bringing democracy 
did little to change that evaluation. Only when this model was sanitized 
through the brilliant work first of the pioneering economic develop- 
ment theorists and later by (largely) US academics and their modern- 
ization cover for capitalist expansion was the model given an optimistic, 
attractive form that hid all the violence — direct as well as structural — 
upon which it rested. 

Cosmetization alone would obviously never have brought about the 
spectacular victories that have been won had it not been for the vast 
resources directly available to the capitalist development industry — 
the $37 billion noted above is far from the total spent annually. Also 
important are the examples of the miracles of the NICs that are con- 
stantly propagandized to the world by their internal and external 
admirers. Beyond that, nearly everywhere in the “actually existing capi- 
talisms,” even in the very poorest of the poor, there are pockets of 
modernity within which live small fractions of the population in the 
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opulence of First World consumerism. For them, the system works, and 
works beautifully. 

Adding to these forces that have overcome the simplistic crudities 
guiding the US development model are the powerfully attractive fea- 
tures of US society and culture that continue to appeal to peoples 
nearly everywhere, and especially in the Third World. These features 
include the promise of economic prosperity, individual freedom, and 
access to the American consumer life and the dizzying variety of 
choices its popular culture offers. Even in an era of hegemonic decline, 
these myths live on, spilling over to add to the appeal of the moderniza- 
tion project being pushed relentlessly on the Third World, with, of 
course, the full cooperation of the elites in most of its nations. 

Finally, and most importantly, the struggle for position within the 
capitalist world system has brought the United States to defend a partic- 
ular vision of capitalism in the world and to be willing to use armed 
force to protect areas threatened, as vividly demonstrated with the inva- 
sion of Grenada in 1983 and Panama in 1989. During moments when 
public opinion at home limits the freedom to commit US troops to this 
task, the United States has made extensive use of covert wars for the 
same purpose, wars that are largely unknown to the US public, or 
ignored. Only one exception exists: Reagan’s war against the Sandin- 
istas when the same public that loved the Great Communicator reso- 
lutely opposed his counterrevolutionary war in Nicaragua. Congress 
flip-flopped on the issue, but gave Reagan sufficient monies to sustain 
the war, killing large numbers of Nicaraguans and destroying the 
nation’s economy. Although the United States through its mercenaries 
(the Contras) did not gain a military victory, its terroristic acts, later 
combined with massive financial support for an anti-Sandinista presi- 
dential candidate in the 1990 election, defeated the Ortega regime. 
The message — any attempt to escape from the American sphere of 
capitalist development will be brutally attacked — was reinforced once 
again. 

Under the impact of the long downturn of the capitalist world econ- 
omy and of the “lean and mean” policies made popular by the 
Thatcher and Reagan administrations and fully incorporated through- 
out the development industry for the Third World, socialist theorizing 
about development did not respond creatively. Although there was no 
dearth of debate over a wide range of themes within Marxism during 
the 1970s and 1980s, most remained Eurocentric and tied up with the 
problems of declining popular support for the welfare state and of 
socialism however defined. While some of the work on the Third World 
state and on the manner in which differing modes of production are 
being articulated contribute to our understanding of these processes, 
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they do not provide much help in countering the seductive appeal of 
the capitalist development model nor the material rewards its salesmen 
are able to offer. 

The central argument of this paper is that capitalism historically has 
produced unequal and uneven development and that the heavy costs of 
this along with the bitter knowledge they are being left behind — now 
more than ever drummed into their consciousness daily through the 
globalized electronic media — push people to grasp onto models that 
promise deliverance. Socialism has lost that appeal®? — at the moment 
— but with its historic ability to be the most creative source of a coher- 
ent critique of the direct human costs of capitalist development, it can 
be expected to provide a central component of any future pulling 
together of the currently fragmented voices demanding alternatives to 
the future that the capitalist road promises to deliver. While socialism 
may be seen as old-fashioned, it has repeatedly articulated a variety of 
alternatives to capitalism. Since it currently has failed to offer a vision 
of the future that is not merely a better, more efficient form of capital- 
ism and that will address the devastating consequences from the capi- 
talist development model globally, its future remains clouded. But the 
conceptual space for an alternative, truly antisystemic model is growing 
and the historic socialist claim to having long provided that alternative 
both theoretically and in practice suggests that it may well be part of 
any viable model that is constructed. Much has already been done and 
more is underway. The collapse of the radical development paradigm 
-— if that is not too extreme a way to put it — has begun to generate 
serious reexamination of theory.*? Powerful critiques are being levied 
from within the left against persisting blindness to gender, race, ecol- 
ogy, and nuclear issues, to mention the most important of the move- 
ments that the left has discovered. 


Search for Alternatives 


As has been noted, there has been an intimate correspondence 
between the superpowers’ struggle embedded in their respective eco- 
nomic systems, on the one hand, and the development models they 
have supported in the Third World, on the other. There has, addition- 
ally, always been space between these seemingly polar models for a vari- 
ety of alternative development proposals to exist and in some cases to 
thrive. Almost without exception these alternatives were eventually 
overwhelmed and/or co-opted by mainstream modernization theory 
and practice. Some have subsequently been recvcled in slightly differ- 
ent form and terminology — one thinks of empowerment and partici- 
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patory development today. Almost all, including a return to the theme 
of self-reliance,*! have been enlisted in the cause of capitalist develop- 
ment. Some passionate voices for another type of development, voices 
that rejected both master models and opted for a religio-humanist com- 
munitarian approach, are now largely forgotten even though the well- 
spring from which such an approach flowed continues to contribute to 
more current alternatives being advanced. Ivan Illich’s work of the 
1960s and 1970s may now largely be forgotten, but many of the same 
concerns reappear (in a more industrial economy framework) in what 
might be called Catholic development theory as found in the writings 
of Charles Wilber, Denis Goulet, and in documents such as the “Pas- 
toral Letter on Catholic Social Teaching and the U.S. Economy.”** Lib- 
eration theology still carries forward some of the themes from the ear- 
lier era that overlapped Ilich’s (and Paulo Freire’s) moment of 
influence. 

It would require a monograph addressed specifically to the flood of 
minor alternatives for improving modernization theory and practice 
over the years to document the immense productivity of the develop- 
ment industry at this level. This will not be done here. Those who 
would like to read further along these lines need only obtain the new 
books list of any major publisher in the field to learn that advancing 
new innovations in theory or reporting a field study on a currently 
favorite strategy of achieving development is big business. 

There have been, however, some new alternatives advanced in the 
1980s that fall outside either of the old polarities, do not represent the 
middle approach just discussed, and do in fact see themselves as filling 
the space seemingly vacated by the left. Emblematic of this new 
approach is the perspective articulated by the network around the jour- 
nal Alternatives. The journal itself publishes a variety of points of view, 
and is committed to advancing a just world order. No other group 
(with the exception, possibly, of the International Foundation for 
Development Alternatives) standing in opposition to the mainstream 
model has such a global network of contributors and participants in 
alternative development activities. Within its wide network, which 
includes the United Nations University system, it has sought to con- 
tribute “to the development of an ideology and the praxis that local 
grass-roots activists and social movements might find useful in their 
struggle for social transformation, humane governance, and a just 
peace,” by linking those involved at that level with “groups working on 
global problems in a variety of settings throughout the world.”“4 

More recently, the editors, reflecting a growing movement of 
thought and practice, have moved somewhat towards a Foucauldian per- 
spective through which the strongly held critical stance relative to the 
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modernization project is strengthened, specifically by further challeng- 
ing the extensior. into the Third World of the Western “disciplinary 
and normalizing mechanisms in a variety of fields; and the production 
of discourses by Western countries about the Third World as a means 
of effecting domination over it.” This use of deconstructionist theory, 
let it be noted, remains firmly committed to an activist position globally 
on behalf of the values and goals enunciated. At no time does it fall 
into poststructuralism/postmodernism with its Euro-centered message 
that since the myzhs of modernism are dead (in the West) it is rather 
unfashionable for the Third World to try to act as if they were still alive. 

The second major challenge to mainstream modernization stems 
from the various new movements generated during a brief, enormously 
creative period in the 1960s in the West. Each a redefinition and trans- 
formation of an earlier social movement, they have lived on, some 
more active than others, with some factions of each co-opted, others 
holding firm to demands for change that threaten to transform aspects 
of the global system. 

Each of the major new social movements was built on a rejection of 
state-centered revolution (say of the older orthodox Marxian vision) as 
the solution to the basic problems of industrial society. As Wallerstein 
stated in a recent paper “After 1968, none of the ‘other’ groups in 
struggle — neither women nor racial ‘minorities’ nor sexual ‘minori- 
ties’ nor the handicapped nor the ‘ecologists’ (those who refused the 
acceptance, unquestioningly, of the imperatives of increased global 
production) — would ever again accept the legitimacy of ‘waiting’ 
upon some other revolution.”46 

While some frem the left criticize the movements because they are 
“anti-Marxian” (rejecting class conflict as the defining praxis and own- 
ership of the mezns of production as the central problematic), others 
recognize that the socialist movement would be even further removed 
from a mass base ^ad it not been for the impact of the new social move- 
ments. Mostly, hawever, the socialist left simply ignored the new social 
movements — and the basic issues underlying them — until forced to 
as party members dropped out to join these alternative revolutions, and 
potential new parzy members never showed up, instead expressing their 
opposition to the system by engaging in a politics that focused on the 
one issue that they felt most important in life and to which they could 
dedicate their communitarian efforts in a meaningful manner day in 
and day out — or at least more than a few minutes every four years in 
the electoral cycle. 

In every instance, the new social movements are built around some 
theme that stands in near total opposition to its counterpart contained 
in the world view of modernization, even though each will also accom- 
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modate softer versions and may even have become institutionalized, as 
has a segment of the ecology movement, in government itself. As the 
only new social movement with an agenda that approaches the holistic 
vision of the earlier socialist alternative to capitalist development, a seg- 
ment of the ecology movement has become, in the 1980s, institutional- 
ized in a normal political form, e.g., as a political party, and one, more- 
over, that early on became transnationalized. As in any struggle over 
the broad definition of how to live in a world of limited and frequently 
nonrenewable resources, there are militantly held positions on all 
issues that flow from this struggle both within and outside of the move- 
ment. In radically opposing the continued destruction of our ecological 
basis for life, the more militant factions of the movement take on not 
only mainstream corporate developmentalists but the working class as 
well, understandable since both are symbiotically interlocked in 
embracing modern development. This poses severe problems for social- 
ist theory and practice since in its traditional Marxian form, both have 
rested on identification with the interests of the workers, interests that 
have historically been identified as the need for more efficient and ever 
growing industrial production. The socialist and modernization models 
blur on these issues (as on many others as well). Socialism’s long-stand- 
ing monopoly as critic of the negative consequences of capitalist devel- 
opment was based on identifying those consequences traditionally on a 
class basis. As working-class lifestyles were dramatically improved (com- 
paratively) after World War II in Europe, this was softened to a more 
populist version. By the 1960s and more dramatically in the next two 
decades, the negative consequences from capitalist industrialization 
had become identified as other than defined within the revisionist 
socialist paradigm, let alone in its more traditional form. As has been 
suggested, the ecological movement captured some of the antisystem 
opposition that once flowed into the socialist movement.*” Similar 
transpositions have taken place between the other new social move- 
ments and older forms of critical response to the practices associated 
with capitalist modernization. 

Although, as is widely recognized, the new social movements have 
been largely identified with the West and with what some claim are pri- 
marily middle-class concerns, several now have a strong base in the 
Third World on terms specifically defined nationally and locally. Praba- 
bly all have links, tenuous in some instances, closer in others, with their 
counterparts in the North. One may not be quite as optimistic as are 
Gunder Frank and Marta Fuentes when they write: “Social movements 
appear as the agents and reinterpreters of ‘delinking’ from contempo- 
rary capitalism and ‘transition to socialism,’”#* but they are certainly 
correct in the sense that they now constitute, globally, dynamic centers 
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for new forms of critical opposition to the ways capitalist modernization 
is constructing our options and proposing alternatives.“ 

Of equal impcrtance, among these alternatives runs a second com- 
mon theme: All embrace to a greater or lesser degree a vision of soli- 
darity that challenges that upon which the nation-state system is based. 
This is, of course, understandable since that state system has been inti- 
mately bound up with the creation and expansion of capitalism. The 
new vision of solidarity and fraternity is both larger and smaller than 
that encapsulated in the existing state form. It is larger in the global- 
ness of sisterhood, for example, or in the recognition that the bottom 
line of ecology is the defense of the world as a living unit. At the other 
end, many of the movements are quite communitarian, preferring to 
site political action locally and to value decentralization over centraliza- 
tion. In at least one of the new social movements — the anti- 
nuclear/antiwar movement — the focus of the opposition becomes the 
state itself. Despite this, the movements must deal with the states, work 
through and around them to achieve some goals, stand in confronta- 
tional oppositior. on others. Even though ambivalent, these pressures 
to achieve their goals draw the movements back towards more conven- 
tional forms of political activity including electoral politics, and in so 
doing, give the more traditional critical political parties — the socialist 
and communist — the opportunity to recapture lost ground, to learn 
from the new social movements the vital need to be responsive to the 
basic needs of people as redefined in the late twentieth century 
through the social movements rather than, as in the mid-nineteenth, 
only through the working class. The Italian Communist Party seems to 
be doing this at the municipal level, and recent electoral victories, also 
at the municipal level, in Brazil attest to opportunities electoral politics 
provide for the revitalization of the socialist movement. In the Brazilian 
case it was the total failure of the Sarney government to deal with the 
catastrophic effects of capitalist recession and inflation that gave the 
socialists control of all the major cities in the nation, not the contribu- 
tions of the movements in any direct sense.’ But over the middle- 
range, the deep-seated opposition to the externalities and direct 
human costs imposed by capitalism will be made to impact on the 
global system through political action locally, culminating in affecting 
the nation-states, both through forcing changes in their policies, and, 
hopefully, undermining their hegemonic control over political agen- 
das. In the search for a way to adjust to and transform the rapidly 
changing capitalist global system, those who see in the socialist tradi- 
tion a valued helistic alternative need to learn from the new social 
movements and to redefine socialism®! with these lessons firmly in 
mind. In turn, the new social movements need the larger political net- 
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works that only organized parties can provide, and with the critical posi- 
tion the socialists share with the social movements, constructive collabo- 
ration might be possible. 


Summing Up 


My thesis throughout this article has been that an era in theorizing 
about development has largely ended. That era began after World War 
II and was defined by the US drive for hegemony within the capitalist 
world economy, a drive having been achieved among other capitalist 
nations became now articulated in the East-West struggle. Since much 
of that struggle would take place in what was to be called the Third 
World, the United States immediately took the lead to fashion the intel- 
lectual tools to guide, “explain,” and situate the tasks of furthering the 
construction of political economies that would not disrupt the already 
globalized economy earlier created through colonialism and the divi- 
sion of labor upon which it was based. 

The theory that was put together by the social-sciences was economic 
growth, trickle-down distribution, diffusion, all packaged in the phrase 
“modernization.” The model was self-consciously anticommunist, stand- 
ing against socialism in general. Ironically, no socialist theory was ever 
clearly defined as was modernization theory for global capitalism. 
There was Stalinist Marxist-Leninism, Maoism, geographic socialism 
(African, for example), forms of populism masquerading as socialism, 
etc. They mostly did, however, have agendas for development that 
appeared threatening to those in charge of the American Century. A 
later attempt begun in the 1960s to forge a more coherent (neo-) Marx- 
ian development model — dependency — rapidly gained dominance 
as the counterparadigmatic theory for explaining the Third World’s 
underdevelopment and for guiding political action. Failing in practice, 
it has rapidly declined, producing what appeared by the end of the 
1980s to some as an impasse but what I argue has been more a com- 
plete defeat of the left to produce a viable alternative for global devel- 
opment to pit against modernization. 

The defeat, of course, was not due to the failure of socialist develop- 
ment theory alone”? but also to the cumulative loss of the ability of 
actually existing socialist states to produce continuing gains that would 
attract emulation from the Third World, or even to prevent the decline 
in their existing standard of living during the 1980s. 

Mainstream commentators on the global economy have hailed the 
revolutionary changes of 1989 as settling once and for all the theoreti- 
cal debate between capitalism and socialism, As one economist recently 
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wrote: “The comparative economic performance of market and socialist 
economies has had dramatic effects. No rational person can any longer 
believe that Marxism and the market are alternative modes of develop- 
ment to be compared, weighed, and balanced. What seemed to be a 
major challenge in the early postwar years should no longer be dis- 
cussed or debated. The market system, and some form of capitalism, is 
the recognized path to development.”** The historical ignorance of his analy- 
sis is appalling, as is his dishonest selection of “winners” elsewhere in 
the essay — as usual, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, and South Korea, 
without mention of all the losers within the capitalist camp. 

Any discussion of development must, it seems to me, begin with a 
recognition that the discourse takes place within global capitalism, and 
with that, a conscious awareness of the historic record of capitalism as it 
and its symbiotic ally, the nation-state system, were spread around the 
world. That historic record has been one of unequal and uneven develop- 
ment. In that prozess, capitalism was associated in the worst forms of 
organized exploitation of subject peoples during the colonial era the 
world has ever experienced (if only on quantitative grounds), and 
shared in building the structures of inequality and the tools for their 
generational reproduction that constitute the problematic of the devel- 
opment discourse. 

Today, capitalism continues to trash weak cultures, immiserate 
majorities everywhere except for those privileged in core nations, rely 
on violence to expand and reproduce global hierarchies of privilege 
both within and between nations, and to define our lifestyles towards 
homogenized consumerism and apolitical “politics.” If the past is any 
indicator about what to anticipate for the future, then there can be 
only one verdict about the present “victory” of capitalism over “commu- 
nism” and of its theoretical offshoot for the Third World, moderniza- 
tion theory. Both are transient manifestations of the constantly chang- 
ing global system and the struggle for position within it, and both are 
failures. 

If this analysis is even approximately correct, we can expect empirical 
conditions to continue to generate both opposition to capitalism and a 
search for alternatives. These existed beyond the socialist alternative 
earlier, and today socialism continues to search for renewal so as again 
to gain its lost role as the only convincing option. I suggest in the paper 
that it must compete with two newer critical camps that escape not only 
the negative side of socialism (Stalinism; Soviet military interventionism 
in Eastern Europes; Pol Pot’s Cambodia; etc.) but also its shared com- 
mitment, along with capitalist modernization, to growth-driven devel- 
opment blind to ecological costs and global resource limits. 

Since I believe it is time to end theorizing about development as 
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properly confined to the Third.World problematic and to begin to 
work globally> — especially considering the rapid Third Worldization 
of US cities — I have called attention. to theorizing that attacks the 
basic premises upon which modernization rests, and raises a series of 
objections to capitalist development on the basis of justice, treatment of 
women, minorities, indigenous peoples, etc. 

The second body of alternatives is that being generated by the new 
social movements. These movements have waxed and waned since they 
were formed or reborn in the 1960s and have combined political action 
— to a greater degree than the more academically-centered alternatives 
just mentioned — with their theorizing. Like the former, most if not all 
the movements are global or potentially so, and embedded in local 
struggles. Some more than others see the superpower state as the 
enemy more than capitalism, but all have at a minimum an ambiva- 
lence towards the state that modernization theory has never shared. 

Both of the newer theoretical positions provide a powerful basis for 
critical opposition to capitalist development models and for new politi- 
cal discourses not possible within previous alternatives to moderniza- 
tion theory. They do not so much oppose socialism as provide an alter- 
native to a different set of problems to be solved. But since they will 
ultimately need to pull together the disparate movements and locales 
of action, and since socialism in its many forms has contributed magnif- 
icently in the battle to lessen the human damage inflicted by capitalist 
development, it is likely to continue to be one of the major alternatives, 
hopefully in a less-statist version, for handling the global problems of 
development. 
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The human world interests me more than the world of nature; maybe 
it is a heresy to say such a thing in America. 
— Czeslaw Milosz 


American Debates on Environmental Ethics 


Discussions on environmental ethics have reached their high-water 
mark in the United States, whether measured in terms of column 
inches of print space, enrollments in college courses or — the surest 
indicator — the intensity of the debate. With the setting aside of wild 
areas being regarced as the best gauge of an ecological conscience, the 
development of environmental ethics has been closely linked to the 
growth of the US wilderness movement. Battles over the creation, 
preservation, and extension of wilderness areas form the backdrop 
against which the US environmental community has examined and 
reexamined its ethical responsibilities towards nature. 

Apart from the wilderness crusade, three factors seem to have given a 
major impetus to modern debates on environmental ethics. Ever since 
the California historian Lynne White indicated the Judeo-Christian 
ethos, the part played by different religious traditions in annihilating 
(or safeguarding) nature has come under close scrutiny. White’s attack 
led many Christians to look towards reviving traditions of stewardship 
that had been suppressed within their own religion; others, abandon- 
ing Christianity alzogether, enthusiastically embraced non-Western reli- 
gions that were believed to be more in harmony with nature.? 

A second major influence on the debate has been a guilt complex 
more specific to the United States. In the often unavailing attempt to 
resist the equation of a dollar sign with their culture, US citizens have 
increasingly pointed to their remarkable system of national parks. 
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Indeed, Roderick Nash’s history of the wilderness movement is a long 
paean to the struggles of ordinary people of the United States at over- 
throwing what one of John Muir’s early admirers called the twin shack- 
les of “philistinism and commercialism,” thereby advancing “with free- 
dom towards the love of beauty as a principle.”? 

I believe, however, that a third factor, more ecological than cultural 
in nature, has been equally significant in molding the contemporary 
debate on environmental ethics. As compared to tropical ecologies, 
temperate ecosystems are both more benign and more amenable to sci- 
entific exploitation for utilitarian ends. For the ordinary city dweller, 
the temperate forest is much more welcoming than the tropical forest; 
at the same time, the relative simplicity of temperate ecosystems, and 
their greater ability to recover from disturbance, have inspired radical 
programs of environmental modification (thus where sustained yield 
forestry has been at all successful, it has been so only outside the trop- 
ics). The ecological situation in temperate climates, therefore, facili- 
tates both the conquest and worship of nature. This paradoxical situa- 
tion is reflected in the two classic polarities of environmental ethics — 
the opposition of utilitarian to preservationist, and of anthropocentric 
to biocentric attitudes towards nature. 

This triple heritage of Christianity, antiphilistinism, and a benign 
ecology has given the debate on environmental ethics a distinctively US 
stamp. Strongly rooted in US cultural and environmental history, the 
debate as it stands is Jargely incomprehensible to environmentalists 
from other cultures. 

A particular weakness of the US debate has been its rather narrow 
focus on individual attitudes towards nature. There is little attempt to 
locate these attitudes in their cultural context, or indeed to examine 
their larger social (as distinct from ecological) consequences. This jux- 
taposition of singular Humankind with singular Nature gives rise to a 
series of binary oppositions, around which the history of environmental 
ideas is then written. Thus Donald Worster’s magisterial history of eco- 
logical ideas in the West is woven around the polar opposites of arca- 
dian and imperial attitudes towards nature. Likewise, both Roderick 
Nash and Stephen Fox have tried to rewrite the history of American 
environmentalism as a struggle between preservationists and utilitari- 
ans. And for today’s deep ecologists, the only two admissible attitudes 
are anthropocentric and biocentric, respectively. In such cases, the 
story of environmental ethics is reduced to a Manichean struggle 
between one set of good ideas (arcadian, preservationist, biocentric) 
and another set of evil ones (imperial, utilitarian, anthropocentric) .* 

This essay tries to see the US debate on environmental ethics from 
within broader perspectives that may enrich it. To circumvent its ideal- 
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ist and individualist tenor, I intend to recast the environmental debate 
as a debate about social utopias; for every theory of human-nature 
interactions is itself embedded in a larger theory of humans in society. 
Unfortunately, the debate as it stands has devoted comparatively little 
attention to understanding the social bases of different attitudes 
towards nature, or indeed to exploring the implications that different 
social philosophies ostensibly innocent of environmental concerns have 
for the relationship between humans and nature. But as the literary 
critic Raymond Williams has warned us, “if we talk only of singular Man 
and singular Nature, we can compose a general history, but at the cost 
of excluding the real and altering social relations.” Indeed, “the idea of 
nature contains an extraordinary amount of human history,” and “what 
is often being argued . . . in the idea of nature is the idea of man; the 
idea of man in society, indeed the ideas of kinds of societies.” 


Environmental Philosophies of History 


In the modern marketplace of ideas, environmentalism occupies the 
broad space between two sharply opposed views of the human predica- 
ment: the utopian vision of the economist; and the profoundly pes- 
simistic, or dystopian, world view of the biologist. The neoclassical 
economist’s mystical belief in the magic of the market as an instrument 
of human welfare makes a vivid contrast to the population biologist’s 
equally mystical belief in the human propensity for collective suicide 
through overbreeding. If the first philosophy acknowledges no natural 
limits to economic growth, the second is obsessed only with such limits. 
What the two perspectives have in common is their skepticism of pur- 
posive social acticn for the common good — in the one case it is not 
needed (as the market takes care of all our problems); in the other case 
it is probably too Hate. 

As compared to the dominant schools in economics and biology, 
most environmentalists take a more subtle view of the human prospect. 
They acknowledge that Spaceship Earth does set certain limits to eco- 
nomic expansion, but argue that it is only at certain times and in cer- 
tain places that ecological degradation is of sufficient magnitude to 
threaten the future of a society. However, like’ neoclassical economics 
and Malthusian b-ology, ecological consciousness may also be viewed as 
a distinctive respcnse to the most far-reaching process of social change 
since the Neolithic Revolution — the growth of modern industrializa- 
tion. Here, I believe that within the environmental movement, there 
are three generic responses to industrialization. The three basic envi- 
ronmental philosophies of our time are agrarianism, wilderness thinking, 
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and scientific industrialism, respectively. Of course, at one level these are 
simply three perspectives on the human-nature relationship. Scientific 
industrialism and wilderness thinking are the two old antagonists parading 
under the new names — one advocating the conquest of nature, the 
other human submission to natural processes. And agrarianism is noth- 
ing but the search for a golden mean of stewardship and sustainable 
use.® But as I shall argue below, each of these perspectives on nature 
forms part of a larger philosophy of social reconstruction. They each 
rest on a distinct theory of history — i.e., of where society is coming 
from, where it seems to be heading, and in what direction it should go. 
These theories of history encompass the three great stages of human 
evolution — hunter gatherer, peasant, and industrial society — though, 
as we shall see, each valorizes the three stages quite differently. These 
philosophies are, in the fullest sense of the term, utopias, for their cri- 
tique of the existing social order has as its point of reference an ideal- 
ized society wholly free of the blemishes of the one that is being 
attacked. 

As its name indicates, for agrarianism the apogee of human history 
was the grain-based civilizations of Europe and Asia. It views with disfa- 
vor both tribal society — where life was believed to be nasty, brutish, 
and short — and industrial society, where humans have wholly suc- 
cumbed to the pursuit of wealth. The ecological and social ideal is peas- 
ant society, where technology is on the human scale and the bonds of 
community are indissoluble. Here humans have an active but not domi- 
nant relationship with the land, and both folk and high culture flour- 
ish. The political program of agrarianism, therefore, is to resist the 
onslaught of commercialism and industrialism where they have not yet 
made inroads, and where they have, to resolutely turn one’s back on 
modern society and go “back to the land.” 

As a social response to industrialization, agrarianism has usually 
invoked the traditions of a society staring defeat in the face. Barrington 
Moore rather cynically remarked of the great peasant movements of 
early modern Europe, that they represented the “dying wail of a class 
over whom the wave of progress is about to roll.”” The memory of these 
peasant movements, however, was kept alive by a galaxy of poets and 
writers, whose moral (and indeed ecological) indictment of industrial 
capitalism has been brilliantly analyzed, in the English case, by Ray- 
mond Williams. But even as the industrial economy is transforming 
itself into a postindustrial one, in many parts of the world — especially 
where the transition to industrialization is itself incomplete — agrarian- 
ism continues to exercise a compelling appeal. 

Later on, I shall have more to say of the heritage of the best known 
US agrarian, Thomas Jefferson, and that of the best known Indian 
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agrarian, Mahatma Gandhi. For a succinct statement of the agrarian 
ideal, we can turn to Gandhi’s close contemporary, the poet and novel- 
ist Rabindranath Tagore, the first Asian to win the Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature. In an arresting (though for others somewhat sexist) analogy, 
Tagore observes that 


Villages are like women. In their keeping is the cradle of the race. 
They are nearer to nature than towns, and in closer touch with the 
fountain of life. They possess a natural power of healing. It is the func- 
tion of the village, like that of women, to provide people with their 
elementary needs, with food and joy, with the simple poetry of life and 
with those ceremonies of beauty which the village spontaneously pro- 
duces and in which she finds delight. But when constant strain is put 
upon her, when her resources are excessively exploited, she becomes 
dull and uncreative. From her time-honoured position of the wedded 
wife, she then descends to that of a maid-servant. The city, in its 
intense egotism and pride, remains unconscious of. the hurt it inflicts 
on the very source of its life, health and joy. 


In medieval civilization (or what Tagore calls the “natural state”), the 
“village and the town have harmonious interactions. From the one flow 
food and health and fellow being. From the other return gifts of 
wealth, knowledge and energy.” But this balance is rudely shattered by 
the growth of industrialization. Now, “greed has struck at the relation- 
ship of mutuality between town and village.” For “modern cities feed 
upon the social organism that runs through the village. They appropri- 
ate the life stuff of the community and slough off a huge amount of 
dead matter, while making a lurid counterfeit of prosperity.” Indeed, 
cities today “represent energy and materials concentrated for the satis- 
faction of that bloated appetite which is the characteristic symptom of 
modern civilization.”? 

Coming next to wilderness thinking, it is (as I have already indicated) 
an environmental philosophy firmly implanted in US soil. There is a 
widespread agreement within the US wilderness movement on the 
need to fully protect and if possible expand the system of national 
parks; there is no such consensus on a philosophy of social reconstruc- 
tion based on the wilderness ethic. One school, among whose influen- 
tial spokesmen is Roderick Nash, views nature appreciation as an indi- 
cation of a culture’s maturity. Here, wilderness is not counterposed to 
civilization, but is in fact the surest indicator of the flowering of civiliza- 
tion. In this perspective, automobiles and national parks, free-flowing 
rivers and power plants, universities and trails, can and must coexist. 

Of more interest to the present discussion is the radical strand in 
wilderness thinking, which we may call preagrarianism or primitivism. 
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This believes that an original state of human harmony with nature on 
the US continents was rudely shattered by the white man. Here, B.C. 
may as well stand for “Before Columbus.” When Columbus came, wrote 
the founder of the Wilderness Society in America, the whole hemi- 
sphere was a wilderness, and “over billions of acres the aboriginal wan- 
derers still spun out their peripatetic careers, the wild animals still 
browsed in unmolested meadows and the forests still grew and 
moldered and grew again precisely as they had done for interminable 
centuries.”!° For the primitivist, the victory of agriculture signals a pre- 
cipitous fall in ecological wisdom, and with the discovery of iron human 
history enters a downward spiral. And while the national park move- 
ment is a welcome new development, industrialism only further accen- 
tuates the separation of humans from nature. l 

The primitivist theory of history has inspired truly radical proposals 
— e.g., the reduction of human population by 90 percent to allow the 
recovery of wilderness areas and of species threatened with extinction. 
In pursuance of the principle of biocentric equality they hold dear, so- 
called deep ecologists (perhaps the leading edge of primitivism) turn 
their back on both agricultural and industrial society. Only hunting 
and gathering, they believe, can satisfy essential human needs without 
sacrificing the rights of nonhuman species. A return to pagan, pre- 
Christian origins is therefore a precondition for restoring the harmony 
in nature. While Native Americans are the prototype, a return to ori- 
gins would allow even white society to recover its humanity. To quote 
Vine Deloria, Jr., “the white man must drop his dollar-chasing civiliza- 
tion and return to a simple, tribal, game-hunting, berry-hunting life if 
he is to survive. He must quickly adopt not only the contémporary 
Indian worldview but the ancient Indian worldview to survive.”!! 

The primitivist theory of history is in essence a theory of “de-develop- 
ment,” a steady fall from the natural high of hunter gatherer society; 
for primitive humans were literally reared in the womb of nature. 
Exposed from birth to the sights, smells, and sounds of the natural 
world, hunter gatherers were at one with their surroundings, feeling 
themselves to be “guests rather than masters” of nature. This unity was 
disrupted by civilization, which in the words of the California ecologist 
Paul Shepard, “increased the separation between the individual and the 
natural world as it did the child from the mother. . . .” Significantly, 
agriculture rather than industry is held to be the original culprit. Thus 
cultivation is held to foster a duality of humans and nature: now “wild 
things are enemies of the tame; the wild other is not the context but 
the opponent of ‘my’ domain.”!” 

What distinguishes scientific industrialism from the above two perspec- 
tives is that, of all the three environmental philosophies of history 
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under consideration here, it alone looks ahead. Here human salvation 
lies in the future, not in the return to an agrarian or pre-agrarian past. 
The task is to tame industrialism and temper its excesses, not to turn 
one’s back on it. As a philosophy of resource use (the term abhorrent to 
agrarian and primitivist alike), scientific industrialism seeks to replace 
the anarchy of the market with a rational program of state control. 
Industrial capitalism may be ecologically wasteful, but scientific exper- 
tise, if backed by legislation and an activist state, can assure the sus- 
tained yield of natural resources so crucial for human welfare. 

Like agrarianism and wilderness thinking, scientific industriclism too has 
a distinctive three-stage interpretation of human history. A fine state- 
ment comes from the pen of the pioneering US forester, Bernhard Fer- 
now. In an interesting twist to the primitivist theory, Fernow starts with 
the process of ecological succession. Thus the process of glaciation is 
followed by the fcrmation of the soil, the gradual emergence of plants 
and then trees, culminating at last in what we know as the virgin forest. 
This painfully slow and by no means unidirectional process is the 
“unwritten history of the battle of the forest,” a “product of long strug- 
gles extending over centuries, nay thousands of years.” But the hurdles 
of nature are notaing compared to the threats posed by humans. For 
preindustrial socizty in general (but especially the farmers and shep- 
herds) take “sides against the forest” — through “willful or careless 
destruction” they have “wasted the work of nature through thousands 
of years by the foolish destruction of the forest cover.” They have 
“accomplished in many localities utter ruin... and turned them back 
into inhospitable deserts as they first were before the struggle of the 
forest had made them inhabitable.” Scientific forestry inaugurates a 
more hopeful stage, but the habits of many lifetimes die hard. Fernow 
leaves us with a picture of the forester heroically battling the unedu- 
cated citizen, with the result very much in the balance: “The battle of 
the forest in this country is now being fought by man, the unintelligent 
and greedy carrying on a war of extermination, the intelligent and 
provident trying to defend the forest cover.”! 

Although our three philosophies of history do not always address 
themselves to the place of women in society, I shall end this section 
with some speculations on the subject. The ideal role of women in 
agrarian society is vividly illustrated in the extracts from Tagore. In her 
“time-honoured position of the wedded wife” she keeps the family and 
household going: whereas in the community at large women are the 
symbol of continuity, the vehicle by which traditions are passed on from 
one generation tc another. From one point of view, the role of women 
is here stable and well defined; from another point of view, it is severely 
circumscribed. Primitivists tend to believe the latter, holding that it is 
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only in hunter gatherer society that we find a relative equality of the 
sexes: this is ascribed to the absence of private property in land (pace 
Frederick Engels) and to the fact that women, as the primary gatherers 
of food, play a far more important role in economic life. Respect for 
women in primitive society, it is further argued, goes hand in hand with 
the feminine principle in nature. Finally, scientific industrialists would 
tend to argue that modern science enormously expands opportunities 
for both men and women. Only in modern society are women not 
barred from professional careers, while city life, it is claimed, frees 
them from the petty tyrannies and superstitions of the village. 


Environmental Philosophies in Two Cultures 


Thus far, I have only sketched the broad outlines of three environmen- 
tal theories of history. Yet how are these contending theories articu- 
lated in practice? I now examine their articulation in two different con- 
texts — viz. India and the United States. Not only are these the two 
cultures I know best; they make a fascinating study in contrast. They are 
both large and ecologically complex democracies, but have strikingly 
different religious traditions and very dissimilar economic systems. One 
is the most powerful country in the industrial world, now moving 
towards a postindustrial economy and postmaterial society; the other is 
a populous and largely agricultural country seeking desperately to 
industrialize as rapidly as possible. . 

A comparison of the environmental traditions of these two very dif- 
ferent cultures may help to further one of this essay’s main aims — viz. 
a broadening of US debates on environmental ethics. While environ- 
mental debates within any one country will tend to focus on issues spe- 
cific to that culture, it cannot be denied that the US debate has been 
rather more insular than, for example, similar debates in Europe. Yet 
an awareness of different national traditions is a precondition for the 
construction of an environmental ethic that can be translated 
(although perhaps not transferred) across cultures. 

Expectedly, there are marked differences in the environmental 
movements of the two countries I have chosen to study. What stands 
out, in any comparison, is that while the dominant environmental phi- 
losophy in India is agrarianism, in the United States it is wilderness think- 
ing. The Indian movement bases itself on the traditions of an agrarian 
culture while invoking a more recent history of peasant movements 
against British colonialism, led by Mahatma Gandhi. Four decades after 
Indian independence, agrarianism is enjoying a remarkable revival as 
economic planning for industrialization has devastated the country’s 
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natural endowment without making a significant dent in the problem 
of poverty. The rhetoric of the environmental movement is greatly 
influenced by Gandhi’s anti-industrial philosophy, and its more vocal 
sections call for a return to the Mahatma’s vision of a village-centered 
economic order.!# 

Of course, agrarianism is also a powerful current in US cultural his- 
tory. Its most famous statement, Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, is 
like Mahatma Gandhi’s pamphlet Hind Swaraj (Indian home rule), in 
the main a manifesto for social reconstruction based on the subsistence 
farm. There are, however, two important ways in which US agrarianism 
differs from its Indian counterpart. While the latter invokes the spirit of 
community believed to be intrinsic to traditional peasant cultures, the 
yeoman farmer of Jefferson’s imagination is a figure of sturdy indepen- 
dence. Private proprietorship of land, in the Jeffersonian vision, is a 
sine qua non of the individualist spirit which is in turn the bedrock of 
democracy. More importantly, while Gandhian agrarianism is acutely 
aware of ecological limits, the US version is in fact premised on the eco- 
logical abundance of a sparsely settled continent. Thus Gandhi 
observed in 1928: “God forbid that India should ever take to industrial- 
ization after the manner of the West. The economic imperialism of a 
single tiny island kingdom (England) is today keeping the world in 
chains. If an entire nation of 300 million took to similar economic 
exploitation, it would strip the world bare like locusts.”!3 By contrast, 
their occupation of a seemingly endless continent was a source of great 
comfort to early American agrarians like Jefferson and St. Crevecouer. 
In Europe, limitations of space may have forced the working poor to 
accept the miseries of city life, but in the new continent of virgin land, 
that precondition for a society of independent yeomen farmers, “had 
been given to Americans in extreme, almost unbelievable abun- 
dance.”!® This optimism was shared by the most famous of Jefferson’s 
twentieth century followers, the cosignatories of the Nashville mani- 
festo PU Take My Stand. The most eloquent of these Southern agrarians, 
the poet John Crowe Ransom, claimed that the unemployment prob- 
lem of the 1930s was a direct consequence of industrialization and the 
shift of population from the country to the city. Advocating the return 
of the unemployed to the land, Ransom observed: “So far as America is 
concerned, there always was land enough for him (the farmer) to till; 
there was no such problem as overpopulation” — and even as he wrote, 
“The land is still with us, as patient and nearly as capable as ever.”!” 

More recently, there have been some interesting attempts to recast 
the Jeffersonian ideal along ecological lines, for example by Wendell 
Berry.!8 This is, however, a marginal strand in the US environmental 
movement, whose core is undoubtedly the wilderness ethic. In fact, 
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wilderness lovers are in the main quite hostile to agriculture. Evidently, 
going back to nature does not imply going back to the land. One 
recalls John Muir’s characterization of sheep as “hoofed locusts,”!® 
though this hostility to cultivation and domesticated animals is much 
more widespread. Coming from the cities, lovers of the US wilderness 
condescend to the farmer and “take for granted the dependence of 
both city and country on the agricultural base.”?? Nor is this hostility 
restricted to the US farmer and shepherd: Thus one prominent mem- 
ber of the Sierra Club savagely attacked the Masai for grazing cattle in 
African sanctuaries. He held the Masai to be illustrative of a larger 
trend, wherein “industrial population and increasing land use,” rather 
than industrial exploitation, constituted the main threat to the world’s 
wilderness areas.2! Even more plaintive are the wilderness biologists 
working in the tropics, one of whom complained: “Where will be tax- 
onomists and evolutionists when cows and corn dominate the earth?”?? 

Here again, India provides an illuminating contrast. While it has per- 
haps an even greater diversity of ecological regimes than the United 
States, the movement for the protection of wild areas has not enjoyed 
much popular sanction. Support for the national park movement in 
India has come chiefly from international conservation organizations, 
and from a class of big game hunter turned preservationists (including 
many former princes). Further, the designation of parks and sanctuar- 
ies has been heavily biased towards the preservation of large mammals 
— the tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant— i.e., what the biologist Michael 
Soule has referred to as “metacharismatic megavertebrates.” The estab- 
lishment of huge sanctuaries for their protection has led to the uproot- 
ing of villages situated within its boundaries, while the protected 
species themselves are a threat to the lives and livelihood of human 
population living adjacent to wilderness areas. The management of 
national parks is, therefore, a subject of quite some controversy, thcugh 
it is fair to say that within the environmental movement, the burden of 
opinion is ranged against wildlife management (as it is presently prac- 
ticed) for its neglect of the interests of peasants and tribals.”° 

We have, therefore, a strange but not wholly inexplicable symmetry: 
The dominant environmental tradition in the United States, wilderness 
thinking, is hostile to agriculture, whereas the dominant environmental 
tradition in India, agrarianism, is not favorably disposed to lovers of the 
wild. What then of the third environmental philosophy, scientific indus- 
trialism? Here one finds a great deal of similarity across the two cul- 
tures. In both India and the United States, forestry experts and irriga- 
tion engineers uphold an identical vision of large-scale, centralized and 
expert-controlled resource management. 

Significantly, in both countries the technocratic perspective on 
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resource management has come under attack. Scientific industrialism is, 
indeed, the common enemy of the environmental movement in India and 
United States. It is true that the opposition to scientific conservation 
comes from different directions. In the United States, free-flowing 
rivers and natural forests are cherished by environmentalists on 
account of their beauty and ecological value, while resource managers 
claim the dogma of total protection comes in the way of rational man- 
agement for augmenting economic growth. In India, the conflict is one 
of alternative uses — large dams and commercial forestry are criticized 
chiefly for their diversion of resources away from the subsistence farm 
sector towards commercial and industrial uses — though it is argued by 
environmentalists that such diversion is also ecologically unsustainable 
in the long run.*4 

These conflicts are vividly represented in the popular literature of 
the environmental movement. A focal point of the US environmental 
debate is the struggle — over minds, men, and materials — of what we 
have called scientific industrialism on the one side and wilderness thinking 
on the other, while in India scientific industrialism squares off against 
agrarianism. Not surprisingly, in the demonology of environmentalism 
scientific conservationists occupy pride of place. If the great icon of the 
US environmental movement is John Muir, the first and greatest prod- 
uct of the “university of the wilderness,” its demon is indisputably Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the founder of the United States Forest Service. And even 
as Indian environmentalists invoke Gandhi as the fountainhead of wis- 
dom, they denounce the long-serving Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, for initiating the process of planned economic development 
they hold responsible for devastating the country’s natural endowment. 

Every social movement needs its symbols of good and evil, its icons 
and its demons. These cultural representations of Muir and Pinchot, 
and Gandhi and Nehru, are indicative of the ferocity of the debate 
between the three great environmental philosophies of our time. It is 
ironic that scattered through Muir’s writings one can find appreciative 
references to Pinchot’s own program for the rational management of 
the US forests. After having read (and heard) a great deal about he 
Muir-Pinchot divide, I visited the Muir woods outside San Francisco, 
only to find a splendid redwood named — apparently without a trace of 
irony — the Gifford Pinchot Tree! And Jawaharlal Nehru was, after all, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s chosen political heir. Even as Indian environmen- 
talists invoked Gandhi in their opposition to the large dams which 
Nehru celebrated as the temples of modern India, the Indian govern- 
ment released posters of the two great leaders side by side, quoting the 
Mahatma to the effect that the nation was in safe hands with Nehru at 
the helm! 
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Social Ecology or Ecological Socialism? 


While their ecological component may be new, the intellectual origins 
of the agrarian ideal go at least as far back as the romantic poets; of 
primitivism to Rousseau, and of scientific industrialism to Saint Simon. As 
social utopias, however, these three visions can never be realized in full. 
The claims of scientific industrialism notwithstanding, there are ecologi- 
cal limits to global industrialization, and despite the deep ecologists’ 
deepest yearnings, a return to our hunter gatherer origins is quite out 
of the question. And over most of the Third World the world of stable, 
subsistence farming so beloved of the agrarians is rapidly giving way to a 
more thrusting, individual-oriented way of life. 

Perhaps the great debate between these three compelling schemes of 
ecological and social reconstruction has in. fact run its course. I like to 
believe that we are on the threshold of a new phase in the development 
of environmental ethics, where a new synthesis is taking the place of 
the three contending visions of an earlier phase. This new philosophy 
would take from primitivism the core idea of diversity, from peasant cul- 
ture the ideal of sustainability, and from modern society (though per- 
haps not specifically from scientific industrialism) the value of equity. One 
of the remarkable intellectual turnabouts of modern times is the retreat 
from the monocultural view of nature and society favored by scientific 
industrialism, and for this new appreciation of biological and cultural 
diversity we have largely to thank wilderness thinking and groups fighting 
for the rights of indigenous people. Likewise, the idea of sustainability 
has provided a powerful antidote to another core value of industrial 
society — of infinitely expanding economic growth — and here it is 
undeniable that only peasant cultures have come close to using land 
and natural resources sustainably in the long term. Finally, while szien- 
tific industrialism may have ended up as a movement of experts, it was 
initially fred by a desire to remove inequality and enhance econcmic 
democracy by enabling ordinary men and women to enjoy the fruits of 
economic growth.” Indeed, it is only in modern society that challenges 
to the principle of hierarchy have gained intellectual currency. Upris- 
ings of slaves, peasants, women, workers, and other oppressed groups, 
while widespread in the premodern world, had always to contend with 
the hegemony of an ideology wedded to the perpetuation of inequality 
(whether defined by race, class, or gender). It is only in recent times 
that social movements have been able to draw support from the wider 
acceptance of equity as a value. 

Diversity, sustainability and equity — these are the building blocks of 
the environmental ethic in the making. We could call this emerging 
philosophy “social ecology” (as does the anarchist and lifelong environ- 
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mentalist, Murray Bookchin), though I myself prefer “ecological social- 
ism.” Even more than a name, however — and despite my jesting about 
the iconography and demonology of environmentalism — this philoso- 
phy needs a patron saint, or preferably, saints. The first candidate I 
would put forward is the great US polymath, Lewis Mumford, a man 
largely unhonored in his own country. Mumford is better known as a 
historian of technology and the city, yet his “organicist” philosophy was 
deeply ecological. His varied concerns converge on the problem of 
defining an ethic which would fuse the classical socialist values of jus- 
tice and community with what we would today call environmental val- 
ues. Thus when Mumford “caught the ecological tide with The Pentagon 
of Power in 1970,” ae was, as the historian Donald Fleming pointed out, 
“merely reconstructing and amplifying the themes of a life-time.”*® 

Mumford’s thoughts on politics, culture, and ecology are scattered 
through his many books but are expressed more forcefully in articles in 
popular journals, As early as 1930, we find him writing that the three 
main threats to modern civilization were the destruction of forest cover, 
the depletion of nonrenewable resources, and the awesome destructive 
power of modern weaponry.” His first great book, written shortly after- 
wards, underlined the links between industrialization, the increasing 
intensity of energy use, and pollution. Mumford recognized as well as 
any modern environmentalist that ecological degradation was, at least 
in part, the outccme of a flawed value system which had “missed the 
great lesson that both ecology and medicine teach — that man’s great 
mission is not to conquer Nature by main force but to cooperate with 
her intelligently (and lovingly) for his own purposes. ”?9 

However, Mumford’s understanding of human attitudes towards 
nature is firmly embedded in a larger understanding of the failures of 
industrial capitalism. Ecological degradation, he believed, is inescapable 
in an economic system driven by the belief that “quantitative production 
had no natural limits.” Indeed, modern technology is profoundly anti- 
ecological — driven by the “desire to displace the organic with the syn- 
thetic and the pre-fabricated,” it exhibits a “barely concealed hostility to 
living organisms, vital functions, organic associations.”°° 

The Indian candidate for patron saint of the emerging philosophy of 
social ecology is, in my view, one of Mahatma Gandhi’s closest associates, 
J. C. Kumarappa. A prophet with as little honor in his country as Mum- 
ford in his, it was Kumarappa who, at the Mahatma’s behest, developed 
an ideological justification for the “village-centered economic order.” 
The moving spirit behind the All India Village Industries Association 
and the All India Spinners Association, Kumarappa spent four decades 
studying the village economy of India, with a view to pebabiitanre | it On.~ 
sound social and what we would now call ecological eae at Phase BS 
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Strewn through Kumarappa’s writings are observations with pro- 
found environmental consequences. This remark, for instance, clearly 
an elaboration of Gandhi’s concept of swadeshi, can well serve as a basic 
condition for ecological responsibility: “If we produce everything we 
want from within a limited area, we are in a position to supervise the 
methods of production; while if we draw our requirements from the 
ends of the earth it becomes impossible for us to guarantee the condi- 
tions of production in such places.”*! 

Equally penetrating, from an environmental point of view, is 
Kumarappa‘s denunciation of industrial civilization. As he pointedly 
remarks, “there can be no industrialization without predation,” while 
agriculture is, and ought to be, “the greatest among occupations,” in 
which “man attempts to control nature and his own environment in 
such a way as to produce the best results.” Elsewhere, he expresses this 
contrast between agriculture and industry in terms of their attempted 
modifications of the natural world. In “the case of an agricultural civi- 
lization the system ordained by nature is not interfered with to any 
great extent... . The agriculturist only aids nature or intensifies in a 
short time what takes place in nature in a long period. . . .” In industrial 
society, on the other hand, “we find that the variations from nature are 
very violent in that a large supply of goods is produced irrespective of 
` demand, and then a demand is artificially created for goods by means 
of clever advertisements. ”?? 

In this scheme, the task of humankind is to cooperate intelligently 
and lovingly with nature’s economy of permanence. However, like most 
Gandhians of his generation Kumarappa was an immensely practical 
man, primarily interested not in theoretical reflection but in ameliorat- 
ing-the lot of the Indian villager. An acute set of observations emerge 
from his own field experience and constructive work, on how to more 
carefully manage the natural resources of the agrarian economy. For 
instance, he stresses the need to use night soil as manure, asking for 
subsidies to be given to individuals (as a means of overcoming caste 
prohibitions) for converting human excreta and village waste into com- 
post manure. Again, he views the substitution of chemical fertilizer for 
organic manure as an example of the economy of permanence yielding 
to the man-made economy of transience. He also comments on the 
poor maintenance of irrigation tanks under British rule, and pleads for 
the conservation of water to augment the water table and reduce brack- 
ishness. He does not fail to observe, either, that in villages where clean 
drinking water is available for upper castes, untouchables are not simi- 
larly privileged.*® 

Quite apart from his concern for resource conservation, there are 
- other ways in which Kumarappa, like Mumford, anticipated the alter- 
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nate theorists of tcday. He was a critic of both capitalism and commu- 
nism, holding them to be but two variants of a centralizing, destructive, 
and violent system of production.*+ Following Gandhi in challenging 
the reign of economic society, Kumarappa went on to challenge indus- 
trial civilization for disembedding the economy from its ethical and cul- 
tural moorings — a decade and more before Karl Polanyi was to lend 
intellectual respectability to such criticisms. Finally, in seeking to build 
a new order on the foundations of Indian civilization, Kumarappa is 
profoundly sympathetic to premodern (and nonmodern) systems of 
thought and action. 

Although most 2artial perhaps to agrarian cultures, both Mumford 
and Kumarappa cherished biological and cultural diversity — nor did 
they wholly turn their back on modern technology, seeking instead to 
bend it to serve haman and environmental needs. But if the environ- 
mental ethic in the making would draw upon each of the three great 
environmental philosophies of history, it must likewise draw imagina- 
tively on the three great political philosophies. The environmental 
ethic most appropriate to our time is, in fact, nothing but conservative- 
liberal-sccialism. It is conservative because it deeply respects the tradi- 
tional wisdom of ordinary people (even if such wisdom cannot be trans- 
lated into the language of modern science),®* it is liberal insofar as it 
respects the autonomy of individuals and welcomes the plurality of cul- 
tures, but above all it is socialist, for it is unswerving in its opposition to 
the exploitation of human beings, whether such exploitation is defined 
by race, class, gender, or nation. 
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Special Feature 


Explorations in Peace and Justice 


e find ourselves in a qualitatively new historical situation. The 

Berlin Wall has collapsed, the Soviet empire appears to be evapo- 
rating, and the peoples of Central Europe struggle to give concrete con- 
stitutional form to their aspirations for democracy. The familiar logic of 
bipolar confrontation and the rituals of nuclear deterrence have begun 
to give way to multipolar and multilayered conceptions within the states 
system, and to a search for more sensible and less provocative military 
deployments. The Soviet Union itself may be dissolving into a loose con- 
federation, raising new questions and problems of political stability and 
security, for the region as well as the globe. The United States, encour- 
aged by the withdrawal of the Soviet Union from superpower competi- 
tion, has once again donned the mantle of moral and political leader- 
ship of the world. and is asserting its political and military power, while 
refusing to accept the consequences of its changing, if not declining, 
economic position in the world. German reunification is a fact, but its 
implications for Europe and the world remain uncertain. Western 
Europe is preoccupied with building the new institutions by 1992 
demanded by increasingly integrative economic processes. 

Elsewhere, raging inflation and continuing crushing poverty not only 
in southern courtries but in the northern countries as well, and which 
are tied to overwhelming debt structures and the setting of interest 
rates by G7, continue to threaten the survival of the majority of 
humankind. The increasing economic competition and consequent 
irritations within the capitalist world, especially among the United 
States, Germany, and Japan, are exacerbating the problems of an 
already profoundly conflict-ridden world. Yet, pundits of the western 
world welcome the “end of history” as a triumph of capitalism over 
socialism, while conveniently forgetting the human cost it involves. 

Democracy has become the catchword for the last decade of this cen- 
tury. Authoritarian regimes in Poland, the Philippines, Haiti, China, 
and now Romania and other European societies have fallen as a result 
of popular uprisings by a revitalizing, if not revitalized civil society. Yet, 
the present predicament of these same countries are sobering 
reminders of the limitations of populist and democratic revolutions 
and the resilience and seductiveness of the ideology of the market. 
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New regimes have been established around the law of the sea and the 
need to respond to ozone depletion. Progressive Third World nations 
are pressing for the rule of law in the conduct of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. The renaissance of the United Nations as a location for 
significant diplomacy and increasing political and moral authority is 
startling, if not encouraging. Afghanistan, Cambodia, and Iraq are sug- 
gestive of a potential sea change in the role of the organization. 

It is true that despite the renewed sense of optimism that has accom- 
panied recent events in Eurape, familiar problems still dominate the 
political agenda. What is to be done about the continuing resort to war, 
to Low-Intensity Warfare? What is to be done especially about large 
scale processes of militarization or the continuing deployment and/or 
transfer of weapons of mass destruction? How can we now respond to 
problems of maldevelopment and chronic poverty, or the systematic 
abuse of human rights, or the deteriorating planetary ecology? How do 
we understand and respond to the legitimate claims of individuals and 
peoples for justice, freedom, and self-determination, particularly by 
those victimized because of their gender, their race, their sexual prefer- 
ence, their class? 

While these problems may be familiar, however, they are caught up 
in processes that are ever more global in scope and consequence. They 
especially elude categories and strategies that have seemed sensible and 
realistic for decades. They call, as so many commentators are now 
heard to say, for new thinking, for global perspectives, for new forms of 
cooperation between states, peoples, and policymakers who are increas- 
ingly conscious of our shared fate and responsibility. 

Indeed, to ask what is to be done about military security, economic 
well-being, social justice, ecological stability, or even about struggles 
around cultural, ethnic, and religious identities at this moment of his- 
tory is to become sharply aware of the limits of inherited political tradi- 
tions. It is to become especially aware of the significance of trends 
towards greater global cooperation, interdependence, and integration, 
as well as of trends not only toward fragmentation, but to an apprecia- 
tion of plurality, locality, and particularity embodied by peoples and 
movements that are increasingly skeptical toward the so-called western 
project of modernity. These trends have come to seem more and more 
significant over the past five years as the familiar rigidities of the Cold 
War have given way to a new sense of fluidity and opportunity. 

What is most interesting is that this new thinking, however it may 
have been portrayed as originating in the so-called North, is emergent 
in the South. Nelson Mandela works for democracy and human rights . 
at home by working with networks of transnational solidarity abroad. 
Movements concerned with planetary ecology, not only for sustainable 
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but especially witk equitable development, have been proliferating not 
only in the South, but within many post-colonial revolutionary and lib- 
eration movements. 

The Special Fezture in this issue draws together three different per- 
spectives, each representing a unique, and not unimportant, locus of 
social change—South Africa, the Philippines, and West Germany. What 
is interesting about these essays is the unapologetic, normative vision 
they embody, and their willingness to explore new ways of thinking and 
acting. All three recognize the qualitatively new historical situation in 
which we find ourselves, and welcome the profound historical transfor- 
mations that are occurring. 

We include them in this issue to encourage further dialogue, reflec- 
tion, and action, particularly since we believe they are emblematic of 
significant struggles to construct new cultural and ethical norms and 
principles for political thought and practice. 

— The Editors 
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Nelson Mandela’s Address to the 
US Congress, June 26, 1990 


Mr. Speaker; Mr. President; esteemed Members of the U.S. Congress; 
your excellencies, ambassadors and members of the Diplomatic Corps; 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a fact of human condition that each shall, like a meteor: a mere 
brief passing moment in time and space, flit across the human stage 
and pas; out of existence. Even the golden lads and lasses, as much as 
the chimney sweepers, come, and tomorrow are no more. After them 
all, they leave the people, enduring, multiplying, permanent, except to 
the extent that the same humanity might abuse its own genius to immo- 
late life itself. 

And so we have come to Washington in the District of Columbia, and 
into these hallowed Chambers of the U.S. Congress, not as pretenders 
to greatness, but as a particle of a people whom we know to be noble 
and heroic — enduring, multiplying, permanent, rejoicing in the 
expectation and knowledge that their humanity will be reaffirmed and 
enlarged by oper. and unfettered communion with the nations of the 
world. 

We have come here to tell you, and through you, your own people, 
who are equally noble and heroic, of the troubles and trials, the fond 
hopes and aspirations, of the people from whom we originate. We 
believe that we know it as a fact, that your kind and moving invitation to 
us to speak here derived from your own desire to convey a message to 
our people, and according to your humane purposes, to give them an 
opportunity to say what they want of you, and what they want to make 
of their relationship with you. 

Our people demand democracy. Our country, which continues to 
bleed and suffer pain, needs democracy. It cries out for the situation 
where the law will decree that the freedom to speak of freedom consti- 
tutes the very essence of legality and the very thing that makes for the 
legitimacy of the constitutional order. 

It thirsts for the situation where those who are entitled by law to carry 
arms, as the forces of national security and law and order, will not turn 
their weapons against the citizens simply because the citizens assert that 
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equality, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are fundamental human 
rights which are not only inalienable but must, if necessary, be 
defended with the weapons of war. 

We fight for and visualize a future in which all shall, without regard 
to race, color, creed or sex, have the right to vote and to be voted into 
all elective organs of state. We are engaged in struggle to ensure that 
the rights of every individual are guaranteed and protected, through a 
democratic constitution, the rule of law, an entrenched bill of rights, 
which should be enforced by an independent judiciary, as well as a 
multiparty political system. 

Mr. Speaker, we are acutely conscious of the fact that we are address- 
ing an historic institution for whose creation and integrity many men 
and women lost their lives in the war of independence, the Civil War, 
and the war against nazism and fascism. That very history demands that 
we address you with respect and candor, and without any attempt to 
dissemble. 

What we have said concerning the political arrangements we seek for 
our country is seriously meant. It is an outcome for which many of us 
went to prison, for which many have died in police cells, on the gallows, 
in our towns and villages and in the countries of southern Africa. 
Indeed, we have even had our political PRR killed in coun- 
tries as far away from South Africa as France. 

Unhappily, our people continue to die to this day, victims of armed 
agents of the state who are still determined to turn their guns against 
the very idea of a nonracial democracy. But this is the perspective 
which we trust Congress will feel happy to support and encourage using 
the enormous weight of its prestige and authority as an eminent repre- 
sentative of democratic practice. 

To deny any person their human rights is to challenge their very 
humanity. To impose on them a wretched life of hunger and depriva- 
tion is to dehumanize them. But such has been the terrible fate of all 
black persons in our country under the system of apartheid. The extent 
of the deprivation of millions of people has to be seen to be believed. 
The injury is made that more intolerable by the opulence of our white 
compatriots and the deliberate distortion of the economy to feed that 
opulence. 

The process of the reconstruction of South African society must and 
will also entail the transformation of its economy. We need a strong 
and growing economy. We require an economy that is able to address 
the needs of all the people of our country, that can provide food, 
houses, education, health services, social security and everything that 
makes human life human, that makes life joyful and not a protracted 
encounter with hopelessness and despair. . 
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We believe that the fact of the apartheid structure of the South 
African economy and the enormous and pressing needs of the people, 
make it inevitable that the democratic government will intervene in this 
economy, acting through the elected parliament. We have put the mat- 
ter to the business community of our country that the need for a public 
sector is one of the elements in a many-sided strategy of economic 
development and restructuring that has to be considered by us all, 
including the private sector. 

The ANC holds no ideological positions which dictate that it must 
adopt a policy of nationalization. But the ANC also holds the view that 
there is no self-regulating mechanism within the South African econ- 
omy which will, on its own, insure growth with equity. 

At the same time, we take it as given that the private sector is an 
engine of growth and development which is critical to the success of 
the mixed economy we hope to see in the future South Africa. We are 
accordingly committed to the creation of the situation in which busi- 
ness people, both South African and foreign, have confidence in the 
security of their investments, are assured of a fair rate of return on their 
capital, and do business in conditions of stability and peace. 

We must also make the point, very firmly, that the political settle- 
ment, and democracy itself, cannot survive, unless the material needs of 
the people, the bread-and-butter issues, are addressed as part of the 
process of change and as a matter of urgency. It should never be that 
the anger of the poor should be the finger of accusation pointed at all 
of us because we failed to respond to the cries of the people for food, 
for shelter, for the dignity of the individual. 

We shall need your support to achieve the post-apartheid economic 
objectives, which are an intrinsic part of the process of the restoration of 
the human rights of the people of South Africa. We would like to 
approach the issue of our economic cooperation not as a relationship 
between the donor and recipient, between a dependent and a benefactor. 

We would like to believe that there is a way in which we could struc- 
ture this relationship so that we do indeed benefit from your enormous 
resources in terms of your capital, technology, all-round expertise, your 
enterprising spirit and your markets. 

This relationship should, however, be one from which your people 
should also derive benefit, so that we who are fighting to liberate the 
very spirit of an entire people from the bondage of the arrogance of 
the ideology and practice of white supremacy do not build a relation- 
ship of subservient dependency and fawning gratitude. 

One of the benefits that should accrue to both our peoples and to 
the rest of the world should surely be that this complex South African 
society, which has known nothing but racism for three centuries, 
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should be transformed into an oasis of good race relations, where the 
black shall to the white be sister and brother, a fellow South African, an 
equal human being, both citizens of the world. 

To destroy racism in the world, we, together, must expunge 
apartheid racism in South Africa. Justice and liberty must be our tool, 
prosperity and happiness our weapon. 

Mr. Speaker, distinguished representatives of the American people, 
you know this more than we do that peace is its own reward. Our own 
fate, born by a succession of generations that reach backward into cen- 
turies, has been nothing but tension, conflict and death. 

In a sense, we do not know the meaning of peace, except in the 
imagination. But because we have not known true peace in its real 
meaning; because, for centuries, generations have had to bury the vic- 
tims of state violence, we have fought for the right to experience peace. 

On the initiative of the ANC, the process toward the conclusion of a 
peaceful settlement has started. According to a logic dictated by our sit- 
uation, we are engaged in an effort which includes the removal of 
obstacles to negotiations. This will be followed by a negotiated determi- 
nation of the mechanism which will draw up the new constitution. 

This should lead to the formation of this constitution-making institu- 
tion, and therefore the elaboration and adoption of a democratic con- 
stitution. Elections would then be held on the basis of this constitution, 
and, for the first time South Africa would have a body of lawmakers 
which would, like yourselves, be mandated by the whole people. 

Despite the admitted commitment of President de Klerk to walk this 
road with us, and despite our acceptance of his integrity, and the hon- 
esty of his purposes, we would be fools to believe that the road ahead of 
us is without major hurdles. Too many among our white compatriots 
are steeped in the ideology of racism to admit easily that change must 
come. 

Tragedy may yet sully the future we pray and work for if these slaves 
of the past take up arms in a desperate effort to resist the process which 
must lead to the democratic transformation of our country. 

For those who care to worry about violence in our country, as we do, 
it is at these forces that they should focus their attention, a process in 
which we are engaged. l 

We must contend still with the reality that South Africa is a country 
in the grip of the apartheid crimes against humanity. The’ conse- 
quences of this continue to be felt, not only within our borders, but 
throughout southern Africa, which continues to harvest the bitter fruits 
of conflict and war, especially in Mozambique and Angola. Peace will 
not come to our country and region until the apartheid system is 
ended. 
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Therefore, we say we still have a struggle on our hands. Our common 
and noble efforts to abolish the system of white minority domination 
must continue. We are encouraged and strengthened by the fact of the 
agreement between ourselves, this Congress, as well as President Bush 
and his administration, that sanctions should remain in place. 

Sanctions should remain in place because the purpose for which they 
were imposed has not yet been achieved. We have yet to arrive at the 
point when we can say that South Africa is set on an irreversible course 
leading io its transformation into a united, democratic, and nonracial 
country. We plead that you cede the prerogative to the people of South 
Africa to determine the moment when it will be said that profound 
changes have occurred and an irreversible process achieved, enabling 
you and the rest of the international community to lift sanctions. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank you all for the princi- 
pled struggle you waged which resulted in the adoption of the historic 
Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act, which made such a decisive contri- 
bution to the process of moving our country forward toward negotia- 
tions. We request that you go further and assist us with the material 
resources which will enable us to promote the peace process and meet 
other needs which arise from the changing situation you have helped 
to bring about. 

The stand you took established the understanding among the mil- 
lions of our people that here we have friends, here we have fighters 
against racism wh» feel hurt because we are hurt, who seek our success 
because they too seek the victory of democracy over tyranny. And here I 
speak not only atout you, Members of the U.S. Congress, but also of 
the millions of people throughout this great land who stood up and 
engaged the apartheid system in struggle, the masses who have given us 
such strength and joy by the manner in which they have received us 
since we arrived in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Senators and Representatives; we went to 
jail because it was impossible to sit still while the obscenity of the 
apartheid system was being imposed on our people. It would have been 
immoral to keep quiet while a racist tyranny sought to reduce an entire 
people into a status worse that that of the beasts of the forest. 

It would have teen an act of treason against the people and against 
our conscience tc allow fear and the drive towards self-preservation to 
dominate our behavior, obliging us to absent ourselves from the strug- 
gle for democracy and human rights, not only in our country, but 
throughout the world. 

We could not have made an acquaintance through literature with 
human giants such as George Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Jefferson, and not been moved to act as they were moved to act. 
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We could not have heard of and admired John Brown, Sojourner Truth, 
Frederick Douglass, W.E.B. DuBois, Marcus Garvey, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and others — we could not have heard of these and not be moved to 
act as they were moved to act. We could not have known of your Decla- 
ration of Independence and not elected to join in the struggle to guar- 
antee the people life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

We are grateful to you all that you persisted in your resolve to have us 
and other political prisoners released from jail. You have given us the 
gift and privilege to rejoin our people, yourselves and the rest of the 
international community in the common effort to transform Scuth 
Africa into a united, democratic and nonracial country. You have given 
us the power to join hands with all people of conscience to fight for the 
victory of democracy and human rights throughout the world. 

We are glad that you merged with our own people to make it possible 
for us to emerge from the darkness of the prison cell and join the con- 
temporary process of the renewal of the world. We thank you most sin- 
cerely for all you have done and count on you to persist in your noble 
endeavors to free the rest of our political prisoners and to emancipate 
our people from the larger prison that is apartheid South Africa. 

The day may not be far when we will borrow the words of Thomas 
Jefferson and speak of the will of the South African nation. In the exer- 
cise of that will, by this united nation of black and white people, it must 
surely be that there will be born a country on the southern tip of Africa 
which you will be proud to call a friend and an ally, because of its con- 
tribution to the universal striving towards liberty, human rights, pros- 
perity, and peace among the peoples. 

Let that day come now. Let us keep our arms locked together so 
that we form a solid phalanx against racism, to ensure that that day 
comes now. By our common actions, let us ensure that justice tri- 
umphs without delay. When that has come to pass, then shall we all be 
entitled to acknowledge the salute when others say of us, “blessed are 
the peacemakers.” i oe 

Thank you for your kind invitation to speak here today and thank 
you for your welcome and the attention you have accorded our simple 
message. Thank you. 
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Special Feature 


For a Just and Enduring Peace: 
Keeping Faith with the 
Peoples of the Philippines 


Statement of the National Democratic Front 
of the Philippines in the United States, 
April 24, 1990 


The Era of Struggle and Governance 


April 24th marks the founding of the National Democratic Front of the 
Philippines (NDF). On that day seventeen years ago, an alliance of indi- 
viduals and revolutionary organizations committed itself to the creation 
of a just and enduring peace based on solidarity and justice, equity, and 
freedom and genuine sovereignty, for the peoples of the Philippines. 
The NDF developed in the 1970s out of three distinct movements that 
were then converging: the open legal peoples’ movement that emerged 
in the 1960s and was illegalized by the imposition of martial law in 
1972, the armed guerrilla movement, especially in the rural areas, and 
the socialist and communist movement of the late 1960s. 

Undeniably the largest organized force in the progressive movement 
in the Philippines, the NDF, now numbering fourteen organizations, 
draws from prog-essive Christians and church people, youth, profes- 
sionals (teachers, artists and writers, lawyers, scientists, health care pro- 
fessionals), urban poor, labor, peasants, Bangsa Moro, Cordillera and 
other indigenous peoples, women emancipationists, socialists, commu- 
nists, and other Flipino nationalists. 

This year is especially significant in the history of the NDF. We 
believe we are entering a new era not only in the struggles of our peo- 
ple, but in the life of the Front. For if the 1970s was the era of struggle 
and founding, and the 1980s was the era of struggle and confrontation, 
then the 1990s will be the era of struggle and governance. We believe 
the conditions now exist for such a comprehensive framework. 

We recognize that those who, in the past seventeen years, have dared 
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to make sacrifices, even the ultimate sacrifice of their lives, so that jus- 
tice and freedom may dwell in our land, have contributed in no small 
measure to the creation of this new era. We pause now, to salute these 
comrades! Let the whole world know that their memory will forever be 
enshrined in our history. And that we will honor them by carrying for- 
ward the revolution they loved so much and served so well. 


World-Changing Events 


Much has happened since our founding seventeen years ago. Historical 
conditions are changing at an almost unimaginable rate. In the 
advanced capitalist societies, apologists for capitalism have proclaimed 
the “end of history” and the beginning of a global civilization under the 
star of global capital. They point to the alleged successes of capitalism: 
the transnational reach of multinational corporations, the advances of 
modern science and technology, the growth and consolidation of capi- 
talist states — Japan, Western Europe in 1992, the United States. Many 
have proclaimed that the Cold War is (finally) over; that the market 
reigns supreme. 

In the socialist world, much is happening under the sign of glasnost ` 
and perestroika. Eastern European countries have challenged, if not 
rejected, the leadership of the Communist Party. Centralized economic 
planning has either been abandoned in favor of more market-oriented 
strategies, or at least combined with it. Single party politics has been 
replaced by multi-party politics. Eastern European societies are moving 
into more democratic, participatory, polities. Ethnicity has become an 
important political departure. Bureaucratic socialism has been judged 
by its peoples as having failed to bring about a socialist society. 

Less is said, of course, about the price that has been exacted by global 
capital in the furtherance of its goals. The problems of profound alien- 
ation and commodification, of disillusionment, of cynicism, of destruc- 
tion of cultures, are seen as unrelated to capitalism. Homelessness, 
drugs, adult and child prostitution are attributed to individual personal- 
ity flaws. The international debt, maldevelopment and poverty, exploita- 
tion and plunder of peoples and states, and ecological degradation that 
have accompanied capitalist development not only in the north but in 
the south, are seen as mere aberrations of such development. The crisis 
in the newly-industrializing countries, and inter-state and intra-class 
rivalries, are shrugged off as temporary. Even less is said of US-spon- 
sored “dirty wars” waged in the south, of continuing US support for 
Third World authoritarian regimes, of counterinsurgency and proinsur- 
gency efforts in many parts of the world to maintain US interests. 
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We take note of these world-changing events. We believe they are not 
isolated, idiosyncratic events which have no bearing on the Philippine 
revolution. On the one hand, the national democratic revolution in the 
Philippines is part of our peoples’ long and protracted struggle against 
colonialism and neocolonialism. On the other hand, our revolution has 
been inspired by national liberation movements worldwide; it has been 
shaped by anti-imperialist movements and animated by socialist visions. 
In this context, we do not believe that the so-called demise of socialism 
necessarily means the victory of capitalism. The alleged failure of actu- 
ally-existing socialism does not mean its values are false; and the so-called 
victory of global capital does not mean the superiority of its values. 

Indeed, we believe that the celebration of the so-called “end of his- 
tory” as the capitulation of socialism to capitalism is premature, at the 
very least. It is pcssible only if one ignores the majority of humanity. In 
the first place, g-asnost and perestroika in the socialist world has not 
been matched in the capitalist world. The withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union from superpower competition and confrontation has paved the 
way, if not encouraged, US and global capital to pursue even more 
interventionist policies in the Third World. In the second place, the 
apologists for US imperialism and global capital have used the retreat 
of socialism to confuse and demoralize Third World national liberation 
movements. They have evaded the failures of capitalism by focusing on 
the failures of socialism. They have used the latter as an ideological 
smokescreen to cover their historical responsibility for the crisis in the 
world system. But we refuse the vision offered by the high priests of 
global capital. For its consequences have been exploitation, death, eco- 
logical degradation not only in the Third World, but globally as well. 


The National Democratic Revolution 


We are proud of the national liberation movement in the Philippines. 
Only in the last year, our peoples’ organizations, particularly among’ 
the sectors of the basic masses, have continued to expand in 63 of the 
73 provinces. Local organs of peoples’ democratic power continue to 
be formed and consolidated in at least 11,500 villages, towns, and city 
districts, and their programs and functions at the grass roots include 
education, hygiene, livelihood, women’s emancipation and security, 
and agrarian reform. Provisional revolutionary governments led by the 
NDF are functioning in a number of areas. 

These programs and functions are reflected in the NDF’s 12-Point 
Program, now in the process of being ratified, which forms the basis of 
our unity both at the level of theory and of practice. The Program, 
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which has evolved through the years, includes a commitment to democ- 
racy and plurality, to equitable and sustainable development, to 
women’s emancipation and indigenous peoples’ self-determination, to 
a just and demilitarized future, to human rights and international 
humanitarian law. The Program as a collective work, and formulated 
through a process of ongoing discussions under adverse conditions of 
low-intensity warfare by the reactionary, anti-people forces in the Philip- 
pines, articulates a genuinely nationalist and democratic platform that 
reflects the hopes and practices of the NDF. 

Over the years, our Program has gained support of organizations and 
individuals in over 25 countries in Europe, North America, Asia-Pacific, 
Latin America, and Africa. We have gained international supporters 
and friends including liberation movements such as FMLN in El Sal- 
vador, Fretilin of East Timor, political parties such as the Pacifist Social- 
ist Party of the Netherlands and the Green Party of West Germany. Var- 
ious influential persons in a number of countries have also responded 
to our calls for solidarity. 


Openness to a Broader, Wider, and Deeper Democracy 


We accept, of course, that our record has not always been beyond 
reproach: failures in understanding and analysis, mistakes on the battle- 
front, gaps in our Program. We accept these to be part of the historical 
process and of struggle, and welcome the principled criticism, chal- 
lenge, and rebuke of friends, allies and supporters. Our detractors 
would have us believe that to commit mistakes and to admit them is a 
sign not only of our inability to lead, but of our moral and political 
bankruptcy. We believe otherwise. 

Indeed, the challenge of capitalist consolidation and retrenchment, 
on the one hand, and of socialist retreat and reconstruction, on the 
other hand, is to assert even more forcefully the importance of the 
struggle for national liberation in the Philippines. Today we are called 
to provide firm but compassicnate leadership, a clear and compelling 
vision, and realizable alternatives. At the same time, we need to ask the 
difficult, even painful questions ahout whether we have not placed ide- 
ology above people, theory before practice, orthodoxy before history. 
No doubt, the profound structural transformations and cultural 
changes occurring in our world today present us with both dangers and 
possibilities. But it is our conviction that the NDF is called to move for- 
ward, not to retreat. This is not the time to be paralyzed by our fears 
about the openness of the future. That future inspires us. 

Above all, we in the NDF are especially inspired by the advances of 
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the broad nationalist and democratic movement in the Philippines 
today. We note with hope the growing convergence in the struggle — 
on agrarian refcrm, debt, the US bases, and peace. We are greatly 
encouraged by the willingness of organizations other than our own, 
who have different perspectives, to enter into coalitions and alliances to 
achieve a broader, wider, deeper democracy. We applaud those groups 
who continue their struggles under tremendous odds. We welcome and 
support their initiatives. Indeed, the NDF is committed to the creation 
of a broad, revolutionary united front to carry forward the nationalist 
and democratic revolution. And while we recognize that no progressive 
government can be established without the participation of the NDF, 
we believe we carnot and must not do it alone. 


Struggle for a Just and Enduring Peace 


The NDF believes that the framework of struggle and governance 
requires a commitment to a just and enduring peace. In “Our Agenda 
for a Just and Enduring Peace,” made public on December 23, 1986, as 
part of the Peace Negotiations with the Government of the Philippines, 
we outlined the premises that constitute our starting point for peace 
negotiations, the objectives we believed should be attained, and the 
general and specific points that we deemed essential in setting our 
agenda. Our perspective, embodied in that document, rests on an 
assumption, ironically stated by Mrs. Corazon Aquino herself, that “the 
roots of the insurgency are in the economic conditions of the people 
and the social structures that oppress them. . .” [and that these condi- 
tions must be addressed] “. . . vigorously if we are to hope reasonably 
for a lasting peace.” 

In December 1988, we declared our willingness to reopen peace talks 
and again explore with all sincerely interested parties the possibility of 
a comprehensive settlement of the political, economic, social and mili- 
tary issues underlying the armed conflict. On February 22, 1989, and 
then again in December 1989, we called repeatedly for peace talks. We 
felt then, as we do even more so now, that an early start of the peace 
talks was important because of the heavy sacrifice already borne by the 
people as a resul: of the armed conflict. 

On the occasion of our 17th founding anniversary, we reaffirm our 
commitment to this just and enduring peace. At the same time, we want 
to take the opportunity to make clear what we mean by this peace. 
Peace is not simply the cessation_of hostilities or the absence of armed 
conflict, but is the creation of the positive conditions for human life. It 
involves the resolution of the basic problems that impel the armed con- 
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flict, and the persistence in building and consolidating the structures of 
social life based on equity, justice, sustainability, and democracy. In 
brief, we understand peace, or the peace process, as the creation and 
building of the human and institutional capacities for carrying through 
the radical restructuring of human life. 

Thus, while we seek the cessation of hostilities, we must insist on the 
dismantling of the structures and processes that destroy human life: 
unequal ownership of land, domination of national capital by global 
capital, poverty, gender and cultural oppression, militarization, foreign 
intervention, and ecological degradation. For as long as these evils 
remain, there can be no just and enduring peace. 

This is why our commitment to peace includes an unequivocal oppo- 
sition to the retention of the US bases in the Philippines or elsewhere. 
This is why we oppose the Aquino Government’s continued “total war 
strategy” against the insurgency. This is why we oppose the IMF/World 
Bank intervention in our economy. This is why we oppose the elite poli- 
tics supported by big business and landlord interests and the corrup- 
tion that it fosters. This is why we oppose any reactionary, anti-people, 
militarist strategy for restructuring our common life. 

Indeed, what is at stake for the Philippines is the question of human 
survival in an era of profound structural transformation andi cultural 
change. Therefore, the struggle for a just and enduring peace is a com- 
prehensive task that must be simultaneously and comprehensively pur- 
sued at the local, national, regional, and global levels. Thus, as long as 
the present regime and its supporters refuse to deal directly |with the 
NDF and with other democratic forces, for as long as they refuse to take 
with utmost seriousness the issues for which the NDF has been strug- 
gling, for as long as imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucrat capitalism 
remain unchanged, the NDF will insist on continuing the struggle, even 
the armed struggle. Here there will be no compromise. Capitulation is 
not an option. 


A Commitment to Democratic Pluralism 


We invite all freedom-loving, nationalist, and democratic groups and 
individuals to join us — as we seek to join them — in the creation of a 
just and enduring peace. We encourage initiatives for dialogue and 
exchange. We are committed to political negotiations for as long as 
they are conducted in an atmosphere of mutual respect and |honesty. 
We welcome the widening, deepening, and broadening of the; political 
process in the name of the peoples of the Philippines who are excluded 
from participation and decision-making. At the same time, as|commit- 
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ted as we are to democracy and a broad united front, we will have no 
part in alliances or compromises with anti-democratic, reactionary 
forces. For us in the NDF, the critical issue is not mere political plural- 
ism, but democratic pluralism. 


A Call for Solidarity 


We express our gratitude to our friends and supporters who have 
remained with us through the years. Your support has been critical to 
our work, and has been a strength and inspiration to our struggle. 

We greet our friends who are engaged in struggles for national liber- 
ation. We wish you well; we offer our support even as we know that our 
eventual victory will be yours just as your victory will be ours. 

Finally, we reiterate our faith in the peoples of the Philippines. It is 
to them that we owe our reason for being. We believe in their wisdom 
and capacity to carry their vision forward. We proclaim once more our 
commitment to join them as they work and fight, sing and dance, laugh 
and cry, and love. With them we look forward to that day when peasant 
and worker, Moro and Cordilleran, nationalist and communist, women, 
children and men, can “beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks” for there will be no need for war anymore. 
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Special Feature 


Europe 2000: A Peace Plan 


Dieter Senghaas* 


The autumn revolutions in the year 1989 have opened up a unique 
development perspective for Europe: Never before in Europe were 
there solely democratic and constitutional states (Albania being the 
one exception), and never before has there been a realistic perspective 
of attaining a peace system and security structure that was acceptable to 
all concerned. It is true that there is no forcible interconnection 
between internal constitutionality and a peaceful behavior toward the 
outer world but zhere is a plausible one since peaceful conflict manage- 
ment within societies and violent military strategies tend to exclude 
each other. Thus, developed liberal democracies no longer waged war 
on each other during the past few decades. 

A potential far peaceableness as inherent in the inner structure of 
constitutional states becomes applied practice at the moment when 
their external behavior is governed by a variety of intergovernmental 
and intersocietal institutions for the purpose of cooperation. This 
allows the security dilemma existing between sovereign states to be 
largely resolvec, and wherever confederative or federal structures 
emerge, even to be completely resolved. After the end of the East-West 
conflict, the main issue for Europe during the last decade of this cen- 
tury will be the establishment of just such a structure of durable peace. 
Given an internal constitutional character of the European states, the 
basic elements Zor such a structure will be an institutionalization of 
cooperation anc measures for peaceful conflict settlement and collec- 
tive security. 


*Dieter Senghaas is professor of Peace, Conflict and Development Research at the Uni- 
versity of Bremen, E 2800, Bremen 33, Germany. This is a translation of the key chapter 
of his bocok Europe 2000. Ein Friedensplan (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag) (edition suhrkamp 
no. 1632), which was published in March 1990. 
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Institutionalization of Cooperation 


When trying to institutionalize cooperation Europe-wide, we should follow 
up the CSCE process. As a next step, its main points should be tailored 
to reach an agreement on a pan-European contract. The special CSCE 
summit (Helsinki II) planned for 1990 should produce not only decla- 
rations of intent but first institutional commitments: It should |come to 
an agreement on periodical conferences of the heads of governments 
who ought to meet twice every year at an all-European level. Standing 
governmental committees for regular consultation and for the prepara- 
tion and follow-up of conferences should be established. At ministerial 
level, permanent technical committees should be institutionalized for 
the essential fields of policy. Special attention ought to be given to 
newly to-be-founded all-European institutions for settling conflicts 
peacefully and establishing collective security. Special bodies of a high 
political level should be created for this purpose already in 1990. For 
peaceful conflict settlement and collective security will be the core of a 
new European security structure. i 

The experiences of Western Europe could be used beneficidlly at an 
all-European level: Since the 1950s, an international contract-based 
community has emerged in Western Europe whose density of| interna- 
tional relations is unparalleled. In its wake, an abundance of| confed- 
eral, cooperative structures have evolved. It must be the aim of peace 
policy to obtain comparable structures at an all-European level. Differ- 
ent from the Western European development, however, intergovern- 
mental cooperation should early on be supplemented and controlled 
by authorized parliamentary bodies. _ 

This official level of cooperation needs to be backed up and |comple- 
mented by a nonregulated exchange between all social groupings at all lev- 
els (cooperation from below). 

Once the whole of Europe grows together at a governmental level, 
and a nonregulated exchange between associations, political} parties, 
and organizations of any kind becomes natural, interdependence and, 
with it, constraints for a coordination of behavior develop. As Western 
European experience shows, such an interlinkage cannot be achieved 
overnight. It must grow gradually: One has to train it through practical 
application. However, this requires agreed basic conditions and rele- 
vant institutional measures early in the process. The CSCE process must, 
therefore, become a permanent institution, and, in its very next step, 
lead to the establishment of new, all-European institutions. 
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Peaceful Conflict Settlement and Collective Security 


The real challenge for the new Europe will be the construction of insti- 
tutions for peaceful conflict settlement and the establishment of a 
European Securicy System. 

As far as peaceful settlement of conflicts is concerned, one may fall 
back on the first Hague Agreement concerning Peaceful Settlement of 
International Disputes (1907), on the European Convention for Peace- 
ful Settlement cf Conflicts (1957) developed in the context of the 
Council of Europe, and on other international agreements. Thus Arti- 
cle 33 of the Charter of the United Nations, on the grounds of the prin- 
ciple of banning violence, enjoins upon the parties involved to “seek a 
solution by negctiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own choice.” The above-mentioned 
agreement of the Hague mentions the “good services” in addition. 
There are, thereZore, examples to be found in international law for an 
all-European instrument for peaceful conflict settlement, conflict man- 
agement, and conflict solution. Against that background, we might 
build up and try out in a regional, i.e., European, context something 
that will remain unattainable for a long time to come at a universal 
level in view of unbridgeable political disagreement: A European Center 
Jor Peaceful Settlement of Conflicts. Its seat should be in Prague. 

The classical set of instruments for a peaceful settlement of conflicts 
requires, however, supplementation and innovation. It is understand- 
able that internazional law interprets peaceful settlement of conflict as a 
settlement of conflicts between nations. Insofar as conflicts between 
countries should arise in a future Europe, it will have to be the classical 
institutions for settling conflict and the instruments of a European sys- 
tem of collective security that will have to become effective. The proba- 
bility of an armed conflict of the conventional kind taking place is, how- 
ever, rather small in the new Europe. A severe conflict potential may 
arise out of ethn:c/nationalist problems which are usually rooted inside 
a country but may have consequences internationally. Basically, these 
are sociopolitical conflicts: The claim for autonomy, the right of self- 
determination, in extreme cases the claim for national sovereignty — 
implying secession — and issues concerning the protection of minori- 
ties. The handling of such conflict potential is not, or at least not cen- 
trally, provided for in the traditional interpretation of peaceful settle- 
ment of conflict. But if a peaceful settlement of conflict is to be effective 
in the Europe of the future, its concept must also include such conflicts. 

In this context, we must of course review the classical principle of 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of other countries. A democratic 
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Europe that is growing closer needs new, joint principles of behavior 
and institutions that make a collective intervention in the|internal 
affairs of individual states with the objective of assisting in conflict man- 
agement and solution a legitimate task of European domestic policy. 
This involves an early identification of emerging and erupting] conflicts 
as well as constructive procedures for conflict management and possi- 
ble solutions. As the experiences of the past years show, ethnic nation- 
alist conflicts will not be solved by authoritative regulation. Least effec- 
tive in the long run is a “solution” by military intervention! What is 
needed instead, within an early warning system, is a kind of preventive 
conflict management as a follow-up to “therapeutic intervention” with 
the parties to a conflict. 
Something that proved practicable under conditions of confronta- 
tion when spreading the idea of human rights, namely a cautious posi- 
tive intervention in the internal affairs of others, should not present 
any problems when intervening in ethnic/nationalist conflicts under 
cooperative conditions. This does not imply imperialist power solutions 
but rather a requirements-oriented policy which constructively takes 
into account autonomy movements of ethnic/nationalist groups that 
feel discriminated against. 
In view of the real conflict situations in Europe we shall, therefore, 
have to attempt an extended concept of peaceful settlement of conflict 
as well as some understanding on the management of ethnic/nationalist 
conflicts being a legitimate collective task of European policy. These two 
principles, too, should already be discussed by the CSCE Pap summit 
in 1990. For, following a basic principle, anything that is settled by inter- 
national law is no longer an object of intervention in internal affairs. 
Such a self-perception and the corresponding institutions and mecha- 
nisms for a peaceful settlement of disputes in the traditional and in the 
extended interpretation would open many avenues for managing con- 
flict appropriately. There is certainly no guarantee of success eyen when 
such measures have been taken. One cannot, under all circumstances, 
exclude the possibility of an outbreak of violence, including military vio- 
lence, even in a largely disarmed and institutionally interconnected 
Europe. Since the old security structure derived from the East-West con- 
flict, the end of this conflict requires the development of a new one. If 
the problematic experiences of the period between the wars — with 
their characteristic network of alliances and counter-alliances ~- are not 
to be repeated but, on the contrary, deliberately avoided, such a security 
structure can only consist of a multilaterally organized, regionally lim- 
ited, all-European system of collective security. A transition from the 
present security structure based on military alliances to a fully function- 
ing European system of collective security will take approximately a decade. 
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To achieve this target, an appropriate perspective must be formulated 
soon and translated into practical steps. 

How could this transition from the old structure of the two military 
alliances to a new all-European security structure be implemented? 

A process involving a series of steps suggests itself: Since 1989, negoti- 
ations on the conventional forces in Europe and on confidence- and 
security-building measures have been taking place in the context of the 
CSCE process in Vienna. These negotiations have a multiple purpose: 
One objective is to take steps in a direction where the two military 
potentials are no longer capable of triggering surprise attacks and initi- 
ating large-scale offensives. This requires initially an armament build- 
down of militarily significant proportions. Another objective is the 
establishment of an effective and strict monitoring system, including 
the right to extensive on-the-spot inspection and a broad-ranging 
exchange of information of military relevance. Arms build-down with a 
view to making military potentials less and less capable of aggression 
and institutional and procedural measures for a comprehensive moni- 
toring of an agreement will be significant first steps away from the tradi- 
tional security policy of confrontation. Yet another point is to increase 
military transparency in other areas, e.g., with regard to armament bud- 
gets and to developments in the field of military R&D. It would be 
equally meaningful in the context of the negotiations in Vienna to dis- 
cuss the problems of armament conversion, which will be of central sig- 
nificance in politics in case of disarmament. 

As things stand now, the Vienna negotiations will, in the course of 
1990, lead to a first conventional disarmament agreement (Vienna I), 
which will provide for larger reductions of American and Soviet troops 
stationed in Europe than could be assumed even a short while ago. 
This first round of negotiations should be immediately followed by a 
second one (Vienna II), the mandate for which ought to be agreed 
upon even during the CSCE special summit in 1990 (Helsinki II). The 
result of new disarmament negotiations should be ready in two years’ 
time, ai the latest by the end of 1992. This second round must aim at an 
agreement on drastic disarmament measures. On the one hand, a further 
considerable withdrawal of forces stationed in Europe should be con- 
sidered. This would then, around the middle of the 1990s, leave resid- 
ual troops, possibly something like 50,000 on each side. On the other 
hand, one issue will be a considerable reduction of national armed 
forces by 50 or more percent, as well as a drastic thinning-out of the 
remaining military potential of equipment that could be used offen- 
sively. Equally, a further extension of the inspection and verification regime in 
Europe will be an item on the agenda. During this round of negotiations 
at the latest, an agreement ought to be reached on the establishment of 
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a European Monitoring and Security Authority. Such an authority could be 
considered the institutional predecessor and organizational basis of the 
European system of collective security which is to be built up. 

At the end of this second phase (one might here think of the second 
half of the 1990s), there would still be relatively small residual military 
contingents of the two world powers stationed in Western and Eastern 
Europe while the national military potentials which would formally be 
integrated into the structure of the traditional military alliances would 
be drastically reduced. However, ever since the disarmament agree- 
ment of 1990 (Vienna I), those military alliances would have adopted a 
completely different function than earlier in the past 30 years: They 
would, above all, serve to politically coordinate disarmament and to 
help build up a new European system of collective security —|with the 
monitoring system required for disarmament as a link. The two 
alliances would, thus, early and clearly gain political significance and 
drastically lose military importance until they would, during the final 
phase of the transition, become gradually superfluous and be replaced 
by the newly emerging security system. 

At the latest after conclusion of a second disarmament agreement 
(Vienna II) and during its translation into practice, negotiations con- 
cerning the establishment of a European system of collective] security 
ought to start. If a first disarmament agreement is reached in 1990, and 
a second one, as described above, not later than the end of 1992, such 
negotiations would have to begin in 1993. This collective security sys- 
tem should at any rate be started by 1995. In terms of international law, 
the European system of collective security should enter into force not 
later than January 1, 2000, if possible much earlier. 

Such a system will require its own organizational framework whose 
institutional predecessor would be the above-mentioned monitoring 
and security authority. It would be meaningful to establish a European 
Security Council where not only representatives of the various countries 
of Europe sit but where also noted personalities with a sound knowl- 
edge of international law and with practical experience in the manage- 
ment and solution of international conflicts are sent. In this new 
Europe it should be possible to adopt the principle of majority decision 
in all bodies of the collective security system at the outset. The system 
to be built up would be responsible for both the containment of violent 
conflict between its members and the defense against potential aggres- 
sion from outside. The extended concept of peaceful conflict settle- 
ment ought to be matched by an extended concept of collective secu- 
rity for the case of violent conflict within a society. The system would 
command a professional, standing and especially integrated peace treop 
{blue helmets; peace-keeping forces) over which the individual states 
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would have no control. Such a measure would be an important organi- 
zational innovation compared to the outdated concept and foundered 
practice of collective security adopted in the 1920s and 1930s. The 
question as to tke size of this troop touches empirical details that need 
not yet be discussed. It would be expedient to name Prague also as the 
seat for the bodies of the European system of collective security. 

Other details, e.g., the question concerning the future of the nuclear 
arsenals in Britain and France, should be left aside for the moment. 
Once a Europezn system of collective security is developed, those arse- 
nals lose their function, but both countries will, in all likelihood and for 
symbolic reasons, want to retain a certain contingent of nuclear weapons 
outside the system of collective security, at least for the foreseeable future. 

Why is it possible to assume that within a short period of only ten 
years such a system of collective security may be built up successfully in 
Europe? Four reasons let such an enterprise appear relatively promising: 


First, a relatively homogeneous political region is developing in 
Europe where all those acting in it will follow comparable legal con- 
cepts and codes of behavior. As late as autumn 1989, one could not yet 
make such an assumption, for which reason plans for establishing a sys- 
tem of collective security in Europe were hopeless. 

Second, the ccnstruction of a European system of collective security 
would smoothly fit into the growing and more and more differentiated 
institutionalization of cooperation in other political areas. Different 
from earlier attempts to build collective security, e.g., in the League of 
Nations, a broad-ranging institutional interlinkage would develop in 
this emerging Europe, and this would lead to many positive feedbacks 
between various areas of-action (political coordination, settlement of 
conflict, protec-ion of security, economic interdependence, cultural 
exchange, and interpersonal contacts). 

Third, in spite of all differences in details, this Europe would be ori- 
ented toward ever more numerous common interests: A peace system 
as a basis for security and prosperity, and the stabilization and exten- 
sion of democratic institutions. 

Fourth, this Europe, other than in the past, would no longer have 
revisionist powers: This assumption naturally requires a final recogni- 
tion of Poland’s western border and the recognition of other borders 
in the rest of Europe. Changes of national borders would be possible 
only if discussec. and agreed within a collective framework. To prevent 
revisionist policy at the outset, the borders must be permeable. In this 
respect, too, Western Europe could serve as an example. The interests 
of ethnic/nationalist movements should be largely met by guaranteeing 
them constitutional rights, by protection of minorities and through the 
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establishment of a markedly federalist political system in the state terri- 
tories concerned. In cases where such a movement’s wish forja seces- 
sion and thus — under international law — wish to create their own 
state, such endeavors should be met with generosity: New states could 
easily be accepted and integrated into the developing network of Euro- 

pean cooperation. 


Such a European system of collective security is in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations. Article 52 of the charter explicitly 
provides for such regional agreements to protect peace. And Article 24 
of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic of Germany says: “For the 
maintenance of peace, the Federation may enter a system ofj mutual 
collective security; in doing so it will consent to such limitations upon 
its rights of sovereignty as will bring about and secure a peaceful and 
lasting order in Europe and among the nations of the world.” The 
treaty founding the Warsaw Pact in 1955 states at the end of Article 11: 
“If and when a system of collective security in Europe is established and 
a corresponding all-European agreement on collective security with this 
target in mind which the parties to this treaty will never cease |to work 
for is concluded, this treaty will become null and void on the|date of 
such an all-European agreement entering into force.” The NATO treaty 
does not contain a comparable provision but neither does it|present 
any obstacles so that a transition into a European system of collective 
security could be implemented without any problem. 

The perspective outlined here is based on the present security situa- 
tion in Europe and relates with current processes of change. It shows 
the possibility of a step-by-step transition to a new security system and 
underlines the importance of new institutions for a peaceful settlement 
of disputes, the construction of which should begin immediately. This 
perspective explicitly provides for a utilization of the Vienna negotia- 
tions, the two military alliances, and also the broad platform of CSCE 
for the purpose of politically controlling this transition. It is self-evident 
that with the start of negotiations on a European system of collective 
security in 1993, all European countries would have to be involved in 
the process of negotiations. The way for this could be paved by declar- 
ing the negotiations on confidence- and security-building measures — 
which also take place in Vienna, and where even now all 35 CSCE mem- 
bers participate — to be the forum for preparing such negotiations. 

During the phase of accelerated disarmament negotiations and tran- 
sition to a new security system, the old military alliances should cease to 
pursue restructuring plans of their own. The Western alliance should, 
in particular, drop plans to build up a Western European NATO pillzr, - 
to revive the Western European Union (WEU) or — especially — to 
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build up an autonomous military component within the European 
Community (EC). Such projects could only be obstacles on the way to a 
new all-European security structure. In the worst case, they might even 
encourage the formation of new military blocks in Europe. 

This perspective should also be preferred.to plans that envisage the 
retention of the status quo in security policy in some parts of Europe 
while changing it completely in other parts. The “Kissinger Plan,” for 
example, suggests that the Eastern European-countries be given a status 
like Austria whil2 the GDR would be demilitarized and the West would 
remain as it is. The “Genscher Plan” provides for the Feceral Republic 
remaining in NATO and the area of the GDR being demilitarized when 
Germany is reunited. Such and similar plans contain inherently an 
incalculable political instability. They lack an all-European perspective, 
which today is tke chance for Europe. 


Europe as a Whole, Western Europe, 
and the Neutral Countries 


How can the institutionalization of cooperation, settlement of conflicts, 
and collective security at an all-European level be reconciled with the 
process of integration taking place in Western Europe? And which part 
will neutral and nonaligned countries play in a Europe where impor- 
tant reasons for their international identity, i.e., the East-West conflict 
and military alliances based on confrontation, will have ceased to exist? 
Answers to these questions affect further aspects of the political archi- 
tecture of a future Europe. 

In many ways, the European Community may serve as an example of 
what is necessary at an all-European level: An area of integration has 
developed in it which has led to joint institutions and positive interde- 
pendence, and which permits a nonregulated exchange between essen- 
tially comparable partners. The constitutional target of Western Euro- 
pean integration is not yet settled: Should it merely be cooperation 
within a confeceration, or should a federal constitution be endeav- 
ored? Other than in the concept of the European powers in the 19th 
century, the European Community has an intensive feedback from the 
countries forming it. And essential elements of a constitutional state of 
modern type already exist at the community level: A kind of govern- 
ment in the shape of regular governmental meetings and committees, a 
permanent public service machinery with a commission that is almost 
similar to a government, a parliament that is fighting for an extension 
of its rights, and a jurisdiction of its own. 

The territory within the European Community has become an area 
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of stable peace where the threat of military violence has by now become 
unthinkable. Looking back at the sufferings in European history, this is 
a major achievement. To make all of Europe into a comparable area, of stable 
peace would be an achievement complementary io the Western European process 
of integration. 
Whether the European Community, during the last decade of this 
century, will be sufficiently integrated to become a political union or 
not is an open and controversial question. But even without this step, 
the Community has considerable political influence. This is docu- 
mented in the smooth implementation of the unified European mar- 
ket, in the relations, now to be redefined, with the members of the 
European Free Trade Area (EFTA), and in the relations now to be 
newly built with the countries in the eastern half of Europe. There can 
no longer be any doubt today that, economically, the European Com- 
munity will become the dynamic focus of the whole of Europe, espe- 
cially since the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) 
is now even more devoid of functions than in the past. 
Seen from the perspective of the European Community, there will be 
different degrees of integration or association in Europe as a whole: 
The European Community of the Six or of the Twelve will be found in 
the center of this graduated model. This is followed by a coordination 
or association with the EFTA economies. Then follow — at least during 
the transitional period — bilateral association relations between the 
EEC and individual Eastern European countries and the Soviet Union. 
Full membership of those countries is still beyond reach. Their 
economies do not yet fulfill the necessary conditions for any such step. 
However, successful reform processes may create those conditions. 
These different grades at an economic level which will, in all probabil- 
ity, develop show how important an institutionalization of cooperation 
at an all-European level will be. The European Community will, however, 
be able to retain its present political flexibility with regard to molding 
relations with Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union only if it does not 
aim at a military union in addition to the single market, and when and if 
Europe’s security problems will be solved through a new structure of col- 
lective security. When constructing an all-European institution for 
peaceful settlement of conflict and an all-European system of security, 
the instrument of European Political Co-operation” (EPC) which was 
developed by the European Community and serves to coordinate the 
external policy of its members could again prove helpful. 
How will the neutral and nonaligned states in Europe react in this new 
Europe? Will they participate in an all-European treaty-based community, 
in cooperation in a confederation, in the institutions for peaceful settle- 
ment of conflict, and in a European system of collective security? 
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Measured with the traditional standards of neutrality, their attitude | 
should, at least initially, be ambivalent. Neutrality, as a rule, consists of 
two elements: One is the wish to intensify cooperation and to offer one’s 
good services for peaceful conflict settlement; the other element 
demands that a neutral country will not participate in violent/military 
conflicts between other states. A neutral country has certain rights (e.g., 
defense against violation of neutrality); it must also assume certain obli- 
gations (ban on governmental supply of weapons to belligerent powers, 
etc.). The first element of the definition of neutrality may easily be incor- 
porated into a concept of a European peace system. From the point of 
view cf traditional interpretation based on the Hague Agreement of 
1907, the second element would prevent neutral countries from joining a 
system of collective security because such a system demands collective 
assistance in case of an aggression. Neutral countries would also have to 
abstain from participating in any therapeutic conflict intervention. 

Because the East-West conflict in Europe has ceased to exist, military 
alliances based on confrontation are being gradually dissolved, and a new 
collective security system enveloping the previous front lines is under 
construction, neutrality and neutral policy in fact lose their justification. 
These changes affect particularly Austria and Finland, which see as their 
reasons for neutrality the East-West conflict constellation. Switzerland’s 
and Sweden’s neutrality have different historical roots, and Ireland’s neu- 
trality, seen against the background of the conflict in Northern Ireland, 
reflects primarily the tainted relationship with Britain. 

It might therefore be conceivable for Finland, Austria, and Ireland to 
join a European system of collective security without problems, while 
such z step could cause major conceptual difficulties to Switzerland and 
Sweden where it would require a basic reorientation of policy. Countries 
that do not joir such a system could of course play a particularly active 
part in the classical applications of peaceful settlement of conflict. 


The German Question from a European Perspective 


Taking this scenario for Europe’s development in the 1990s as a basis 
for discussion of the German question, this issue looks less dramatic 
than when viewed from the point of present-day politics. In the 1990s, 
developments at an all-European level would be the same as at the Ger- 
man—German -evel, though here faster, smoother and with greater 
intensity: A trezty-based community and essential steps in the direction 
of confederative cooperation in a variety of political fields. The process 
of German unification would be a prominent close-up in the process of 
institutionalizing cooperation at an all-European level. 
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The perspective as shown consequently does not hinder a unification 
of the two Germanies. It does, on the other hand, convey some sensitiv- 
ity for the necessary structures of cooperation and security at all-Euro- 
pean level into which Federal Republic and GDR when uniting would 
“organically” have to grow. Since circumstances strongly press for 
action in the German question, a confederation and unification policy 
at the German level could even have beneficial and dynamic effects on 
the all-European process of confederation. Thus integrated, the Ger- 
man question would continue to lend itself to political handling. 

If, however, internal German dynamics go head over heels and this 
should result in abrupt political pressure and constraint with regard to 
a fast unification of the two Germanies, the perspective for an all-Euro- 
pean cooperation and a corresponding security system is all the more 
important. This much may be assumed in this context: Full integration 
of a united Germany into NATO would mean a considerable shift of 
weights in Europe and would probably not be acceptable to the Soviet 
Union. Neutrality of a united Germany would equally not be a reliable 
security guarantee for her neighbors in East, West, North, and South. A 
partition of Germany into different security areas, partly integrated into 
NATO, partly into the Warsaw Pact, should be considered as merely a 
transitional stage on the way to a new security structure. 


Outlook 


The new Europe that will develop in the course of the next decade will 
be characterized by a variety of institutional and informal interconnec- 
tions at the all-European level. Subregions only rudimentarily perceivable 
’ at present will, in the wake of all this, gain in stature, e.g., the relations 
between the Baltic states and Scandinavia, between Upper Italy, Slovenia, 
Austria, and Hungary, between Bavaria, Lower Austria, Bohemia, and 
Marovia, etc. The unparalleled density of integration within the Euro- 
pean Community will be especially prominent. In this way, it becomes 
conceivable that Europe may integrate quickly at an all-European level 
while simultaneously, in subregions, the leeway for political self-determi- 
nation, for effective government responsibility, for command over one’s 
own resources, and for an articulation of cultural identity expands} 
This future Europe will more than ever before represent one single 
concept of law and be characterized by similar economic systems while, at 
the same time, retaining its variety. Above all, it has the unique opportu- 
nity to turn into an area of durable peace. What is necessary today isjto take 
the decisive step toward this aim, which is within reach, and for which the 
autumn revolutions of 1989 paved the way: Si vis pacem, para pacem. 
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Editors’ Note 


A letter from Majid Rahnema, author of the essay “Participatory 
Research: The ‘Last Temptation of Saint’ Development” (Alternatives, 
XV, #2, Spring 1990, pp. 199—226), brings to our attention a number 
of mistakes which the journal made in his essay. We include here part 
of his letter by way of correction, with our apologies for these inadver- 
tent errors: 


“The first might be a misprint that is none the less serious, for it mis- 
quotes Paolo Freire. On page 207, line 18, ‘naive transitive’ has been 
printed as ‘native transitive,’ an utterly confusing concept. . . . The sec- 
ond .. . at the penultimate line of page 219, my intention was to oppose 
right action to ‘actomania.’ In the text, the opposite meaning comes 
out as it is said that “actomania draws its essence from the same energy 
intrinsic to love and creation.’ In the original text [which was revised], 
the pronoun ‘it’ represented right action, rather than actomania.” 


